LESION t Et +> +45 
IMPRIMATUR: 


Aving peruſed the following Ad- 
vices,[ conceive them ſuitable and 
convenient for the uſe of the Perſons 
concerned reſpectively : And I do ac» 
cordinagly Recommend them to the uſe 
of ſach Young Students in the Univerſe 
as deſign the Study of Divinity, or the 
r frm, ow of Holy Orders: 5 And to all 
others that ſhall Uef Ire to engage them- 
felves in that Holy FunTion. End that 
they may be Communicated with more 
advantage, I do hereby Lice»ſe them to 
be Printed and Publiſhed, 


Fa. Armihiad 
PEC:PEPP:ECOEPEGELS 


Two Letters 
ADVICE, 


[. For the Suſception of HOLY 
| ORDERS. 

IH. For STUDIES THEO. 

LOGICAL, efpecially ſuch 


as are Rational. 


At the end of the former, is inſerted, a Catalogue 
” of the Chriſtian Writers and Genuine Works 
- that are extant of the Firſt Three Centuries. 


The Third Edition CorreZed and Improved. To-. 
- gether withthe Appendix to the Second Letter, 

Concerning Sanchoniathor''s Phenician Hiſtory. 
By Henry Doapell, M. A. and ſornetimes Fellow of 
| Trinity Colleage near Dublin in Ireland. 
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By Dibtle PA Ford Arch: Þ of 


IEICE 


Primate and \Metropblirane of all 


[1TRELAND: 


And' Vice-Chancellor of the 
UNIV ba SIT F 


| DUBLIN. 


| My Lord, 
JOU are ſo many, Gan En- 

. tiled: ta-the Patronage. of 
- the enſying Advices, as 1 do 
not know hay I, could be Juiti 1n 
omitting this accali on of a publick 
ackriowledgment of. it. If the Subs 
jett- be ine De relating, either 
Io Conſcience or L "Eid you have 
3 


) 3 


The Epiſtle Deaicatory. 

a right of judging all concernments 
of Eber kind. he former as We- 
tropolitane, and conlequently as the 
Supreme Guide of | Canſcience under 
God in the Church of Ireland ;- the 
later as Vice-Chancellor of our Unis 
perſity,in which regard you aremoſt 
juſtly intereſſed in the Fruits and 
Seeds of your bwn cultivation. If the 
Perſons concerned, they are all of- 
them ſuch as depend on your direfis 
on,and therefore theRules forwhoſe 
behaviour ought m6ſt properly to 
be communicated to them by your 
recommendation.If my ſelf, as you have 


upon all occaſions given evidences 


of your favour to me, ' ſo more 
Hignally in this affair,by firſt adviſmg 
this publication, and affer honou- 
ring it with your own Licenſe and 
Approbation. However preſumptuous 
the attempt might ſeem, iti other 
regards,yetto a JudgeTo'candid and 


favourable, as I have always found 


your 


ta o' a ens (Aa Ah. Sm. «a buy 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory: 
your Grace to be, the 'inocence 'and 
fmcerity of my deſign, tor reſtoring 
Chriſtianity to her primicive ſplens 


dor,may ſuffice to excuſe, if not ex- 


plate, appendent imprudences. For 
your Grace. already underſtands tqo 
well to be informed by me, how 
vain it is toattemprt a Reformation of 
the Laity, whilſt the Clergy is not 
held in that Reputation by them 
which might provoke them to an 
imitation of their example and 
how little hopes there are of retrt- 
ving that Reputation without aRefor- 
mation of their Lives and a reſtitution 
of their Diſcipline, - which would 
prove the moſt expedient means to 
let ſuch perſons, who either cannot, 


- -orwill not, diſtinguiſh berwixt the 


Sacredneſs of their Office and their 
perſonal demerits, underſtand the un- 
expreſſlible uſefulneſs of their Cat- 


| ling, being;piouſly and conſcienti- 


LIMI 


ouſly diſcharged, in-order to the 
A 4 molt 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
moſt momentous and moſt noble 
ends of mankind. And that a precon- 
federation muſt . needs prove more 
ſucceſsful in promoting... this indu- 
ftry in praQtice, which would; by 
way of obvious conſequence,” re- 
ſtore their honpur, than any poſtnate 
advices, , as:Þeing likely to prevent 
the engagement, or admiſſion of ſuch 

ons.who would nor afterwards 
be capable of ſuch impreſſions; and 
that it. is more ſecure. forthe perſons 
concerned ta. let. them 'underftand 


the perſonal and, habitual qualifications 


neceſlary for. rendring their duty 
performable. by. them, than after- 
wards to admoniſhthem coricerning 
particulars, when it is too late tore 
tire, how unſuitable ſoevex che pra- 
 Atice prove ta;their perfoyal qualifica- 
tions, will not, I think; heianhed 
by any  incelligenc conlideratiye 
perſon, This is my deſignin. the for- 
mer 7 of the Whereas: Letters, -X 
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uſefulncs. and convenience where- 
ofis fuuther deartd inthe Letter it 
{clf; and has not, thatil know+of, 
been attempted by-any other. If it 
had; I hould very willingly bavg 
ſpared my own pains, My manger 


of | performance- alſo. has been-.ar 
-ance to ſhew the Advices Taos, 


and * to) haye been te fhoned 


by. aw 


Church, thatſo it might-be! fared for 


all ſortsiof CoOncerne Reagers}both 


fach as are'\able ta judge it them- 


{clyes, and ſuch as areunt;: have 


- therefore ordered the whole in ſuch 


+2 ſeries of diſcourſe.as that the ſequel 


' muſt aveds: be admitted by him 


who has granted the Principles: lay'd 


down ac the-beginning; and the Fa F 
prinaple is that which the.Church her 
.delt-firft enquires into, even 2 Provi- 
gential Call from:God;or a wotion of the 


Spinit;as far asthat may be credited 


. withourdanger of Enthuſiaſm. And 
pecordinghy: the inferences have ge- 


nerally 


The Epiſlle Dedicatory. 


nerally been exemplified in fuch 


inſtances as have been approved by | 
. our Church ſince her reformation, that | 


_ fol might, as well as I was able, 
prevent objeftions, againſt my dee 
ſign from the inconſiderableneſs of my 
perſon,an artifice too uſually, as it is 
weakly and unreaſonably,made uſe 
of for the defeating the moſt com- 
mendable projets: The Objeion 
init ſelf is in truth ſo very littlemo- 
mentous as that I ſhould not think 
it worthy to be taken notice of, if 
I were not more ſolicitous for my 
cauſe than my perſon. Bur ſeeing it is 
{o obviews in the way of perſons that 
may be concerned to croſs my de- 

ſign, and withal ſo taking with the 
oulgar, I doubt it will concern me, 
even im prudence,to crave your Graces 
patience for a brief Apology. Omitting 
therefore my. own juſtification, 

which I confels a task too great for 
my weak abilities (though if I did 
STS 23 > "we: 
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undertake it on a publick account, 


"might for an excule of ſuch immo- 
Ackly, urge the example of the great 
Apoftle,who,ourt of tenderneſs for his 


cauſe,was (as himſelf confeſſes) ne- 


cethtated to ſuch a folly) yet I con- 


ceive it undeniable, that the merit of 


the cauſe is abundantly ſufficient to 
compenſate the demerit of my per- 
ſon 3 and for my part, ſo tnat the 
cauſe may not be prejudiced, ſhall 


very heartily ſnbmit' the choice of 


Tnſtruments to the pleaſure'of God 
himſelf.Beſides further that it is ex- 


treamly unreaſonable to urge pers 
ſonal demerits againſt a cauſe. Indeed 


if the cauſe had been recommend- 
ed on perſonal regards,the dilparage- 
ment of the perſon might have inva- 
lidated ſuch a recommendation. But 
conſideringthat nothing here is pres 
tended, bur the ſolidity of the reaſons 
ſubmicred to an "impartial examina* 
tion, none can ſay that they are the 
Meaker, 


Te Epi Dedratgy 


weaker for being. propounded by 4 
an unworthy pc clon, Neicher i in 
deed i the GT rue, that. eve z 
in point of Authority any thing here 

is recommended only by my. priy |. ja 
pate perſon, For having ſhewn1t in on 
every. particular approved and deſs i \E 
ed by the Church, [ir muſt needs bel, 
Rea by | her, Authority, . bichſ.. 
may. well be preſumed | cig : 
forthe deſign incended, che; general 
reformation of ber { Clergy. Burl mulif 
thankfully acknowledge. cha. your ® 
Grace has it a. great mealure treedfſ Fr 
me fromtheſe!. perſonal. 0diams. by} 
undertaking the! Patronage of thelef 
otherwile deſpilable attempts, ; For 
none caninow pretend themſelves} 
unconcerned.inghe Advice of aLaick, 
ore private Perſon, when the ſupreme | 
Metropolitane has not. only thought 


fe 


You 


S436. + SD ad 


it-convement,but recommended it. This 

15the reaſon-that.neceſſirared me to 

take Santtugry in your Graces Patro-| | 
nage, 


UMI 
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1age, Wherein I dare more confi- 
ently promiſe my ſelf a kind recep- 

io becauſe you have encouraged 
7 it. Yet am I not herewith ſatisfied ; 
"þ jur as. neceſſitous perſons are uſuall 
. Joc to =. pies by af 
A ronceſſrons; ſo,in order to the defired 
"L ucceſs of theſe Papers, I further 
hi beg a favour, greater and more effi- 
"{cacious than the greateſt munifi- 
\ſcence of the moſt Potent Temporal 
Princes, though leſs impoveriſhing, 
'yand that is your Fatherly Bleſſing and 
F Prayers for theſe and the other Stu- 
"Y dies and Endeavours of 


Tour Graces, 
Moſt obliged 
and obſequions Servant, 


H. D. 
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PREFACE 
READER: 

THE CONTENTS. 


HE tendency of the difreſpe® of the Clergy to 

the contempt of Religion, and the uſefulneſs 

of theſe Diſcourſes for preventing that diſreſpe&, 

"BC. r, 2,3, 4» 5» 6, 7, 8. Their uſefulneſs for [a- 

tifing Diflenters in Religion, $. 9, 10. Their 

Uſefulneſs for the Laity as well as the Clergy, $171. 

The Uſe of the Study of the Publick Records of 

the Church, Y. 12. A Cenſure of the Modern 

hool-Divinity, 9. 12. Some Propoſals for Re- 

Ef forming iz, F. 14, 15, 16, 17. The Uſefulneſs 

"Bo ſuch a Retormation, if attempted, far reuniting 
the Divifions of Chriſtendom, F. 1 $. 


H* W much the + Reputation of Religion is 
concerned in the honour of its relatives 
eſpecially the perſons teaching and pro» 
feſſmg it; as it has been the /enſe of all prudent 
Nations, fo it is too evident from the experience of 
ours, For if weſeriouſly refle& on that Irreligi- 
on and Arheiſm which has lately ſo over-run that 
part of the Gentry who have had that Freedom of 
Education as to diſcern beyond the grofſer Super- 
itions of the credulous wulgar, and yer wanted 
that depch and ſolidity of judgment, or that indu- 
firy 


hs” Profice 


fry and diligence, which ' had been requilte for a 
pſi a ure: 
of Ko , ano Sms 3 PING 

babſe Origh nal aſſigned” for 5 it, than this of Pt 
Contempe of the" Cleigyi' And 'it is ſomewhat 


ſtrange to _confider how unli Perſans, and 
how far rn deigning ſuch | Conſequences, 
have yet unawares engaged” on "them .v) 


having firſt, though on plau ble pret 
bibed naſelevond Princhples. when _ 
tence of a maintenance of their Chriſtian liberty, 


ſome” 'pe#ſons\ of | a berrer- meating than Informa 


ton, were © ſedaced - by their more: ſabrilly-de- 


Ggning Leadrr\to ' refift ſome mndifferenit> Confticu- 
trons of* "their Swperiors ;- they+ found themſelves 


obliged in purſugnce of .their Principle to call in 
Auſtion thitir whole Authority; For confidering 
thar they” were nor any” particular abuſes of a juft 


Anthorisy,- not'\any bare "expediency in the 
monies already eſtabliſhed (for which' Governours, 
not SabjeB;, had been reſponſible; and for which 
aredreſs: ought» to have been' deſired b Ty 'Sabjefs 
in a modeſt and - peaceable-way, whith, i Yenyed, 
could not have juſtified a Separation, ſeeing _ that 
nothing -tinder /# caty excuſe rhat, 'and a condef- 
cenſion- to Superiors' in confeſſed inexpediencies 
cannot be proved' a” ſin)” but” the very "Authority 
by: which they had been eſtabliſhed 5 and: find- 
' ing furtherthat this Authority 'was of that kind 
that was indecd"intrinſecally involved: in all exe 
erciſe of 'Givernment, 10 zhiat it was impoſſible to 
plead' any"exception of duty ow ſuppoſal that 
their Superisrs had” tratiſprefled' the ' bounds of 


their juſt power ; oy E atveived themſelves} 


reduced 


ts the Reader. | 
"Reduced to-this 'exeremity to juſtifie | theit' oWri 
* diſobedience 'by a *remunciation of their Authority. 
"For indeed all Government muſt needs prove uf 
"eſs that is denyed a potver of impoſing temporary 
« obligations, and that power muſt needs be deny- 
4; where all things neceſlary are ſuppoſed ante- 
cedently derermined, and what is not fo 1s rhoughit 


-tmcapable of 'any juſt determination. 
power properly-ſo called, yet that they might 
"ſeem to attribute ſomething to the eminency of 
their place "in the Church, they were willing to 
"Wow a power'of perſwading ſuch as' were wil- 
ling to obey, only with this difference (that I 
'can' perceive) from the meereſt Laick, that La- 
Shs might pexſwade others to piety, but Clergy- 
"en muſt; that it was Charity in them, but dury 
t theſe ; that it was only the geheral Calling of 
'thoſe, bur the' particular of theſe ; that the Laity 
wghe diſcharge it privately, but the publick per- 
firmance of it was only permitted to the Clergy: 
This ſeems to. have been the uttermoſt deſign of 
+ their firſt Leaders, none of them, that I know 
#f; ever enduring to hear of any Laicdl encroach- 
Thents on the Caling it ſe)f. But whilſt they were 
fo" Studious in oppoſing their eſtabliſhed Superiors, 
and ſo careleſs of beter proviſions for that unſettle- 
"ment themſelves has introduced into the Church 
or the ill conſequences of their own attempts ; 
"they unawares undermined their own Founda- 
tions, and expoſed -themiſelves 'to the ſame* en- 
troachments'from the Lazty, © which themfelves 
had attempted 'ort' their ſer#led Governous, For 
fb :any Venviation of their? Caling” might mn 
=, B af 
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b.--Having therefore thus deveſted the Clergy of all $. 2 


«of. Preface, 
whe = ſngfone themſelves fo awful, as not 
admit of. any efie. contradsion, which igis $pn 


ſerve. ſome .. Diſc nd., 
$f Loi ap ane i of 


Lajty upon them; themſelves ha 

Tinping Laity with. ſuch pretences, as, mult, # am 

by. juſt Conſequence, make that reverence itſelf Ja 
Brore: very-inconliderable. ';.. _ 

& 2. "Fax firit, they. had oppoſed profeſſedly all di. 
_—_ fergnge berwixe; Clergy.and. Laity, and indeed 
all Te/ative. Holineſs, - as, Popiſh and Antichriſtian, 

And. tending to the Uſurpation of a; Lordſbip over 
Gogs Heritage ; fo. that now there,, was nothing 

t ro, the Clergy that might ſo. much as. cha {1 

e-a reſpect of the Lazy, but their perſonal If fro 

of in, the obje&s of their Profeſſion, which. bath | _ 

Te x the mkilful Clergy deſtitute of, any pretence of 
enging, reverence ; and, was no curb. to. the I Cle 

more Shelful Lair ; and indeed 3 in the event made if Or. 

the perfeRly equal, ſeeing that the hilful Lair wt 
might as well challenge re yer from, the wnkz/fid © he: 
Cletey, as the skilful Clergy from the unskilful Lai, loc 
their order being indeed no ingredient in the I ed 


, ground of ſuch a Fro" no96K cet 
C 4: Beſides Secondly, their making the Scriptures If the 
_— Adeq rate Rule for alV prudential eftabliſhmenss.; | bo 
apd chlicing the Laity to a, particular enquiry i the 
into: the merie, of Eccleſiaſtical. Conſlitutions, even if on; 
in Probable, as well as, certain, Senſes of the Scrip- Þ wn 
Tyre, not ſo much as adviling a; modeſt acquieſe If th 
cency, in the judgment of the Clergy, even in things i re 
they. do xt wder(tand, nor indeed letting. them | pri 
apron their inomyeeng in any caſe ”"— co 
y might hope. for the aſſance of a moge aþlc & 
guide (tor, indeed. that prexence. of. undexſtand- | th 
ing | 
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10 the Reader. | 
Ing the Scripture by its internal liphr, or by the 
Fpirie whereby it was written, or by prayer with- 
out urging the uſe of ordinary means, the methoilt 
of expounding the Scriptures ſo celebrated 
among them, ſeem exrreamly to favour Enthu- 
Jlaſm, and to. ſuperſede the neceſſity of an exterior 
pride) theſe pretences, I ſay, ſeem to depriye 
the Clergy of - the Authority even of proponents, 
which is the leaſt that can be imagined, and 
therefore of all reſpect on thisregard, and there- 
fore muſt needs degrade them to an eque/ity with . 
the Lazry. Ini all which way of proceeding e- 
very later Set argued rationally and conſequently 
from rhe Principles of the firſt hmovators. 


The Laity therefore having ſuch ſpecious $. 4 


conſequent pretences for their- Independence on the 
Clergy, and yet the Clergy fill infiſtng on their 
Original claim ; it was obvious to conceive with 
what _jealouſie and partiality their proceedings 
herein muſt be cenſured by rhe Lazty, who now 
lookeJd upon themſelves as Adverſaries concern- 
ed to maintain their Liberty againſt the con- 
ceived Uſurpations of the Clergy. And finding 
the Clergy to be intereſſed in the Controverſies , 
both as to the hotiour and obedience challenged by 
then, and as to that affluence of temporal fruiti- 
ns which had been conferred on them by de- 
vout perſons as ſuirable expreffions of that honour ; 
they did not make that uſe thereof, which in 
reaſon they ought, to enquire firſt, whether that 
Private intereſt it (elf of the Clergy, were not 
coincident with the publick: of the Church ; of 
Secondly, whether it were not coincident with 
the tmith; Whereofz if neither could appeat 

B % tort 
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- upor-a;ſober ſcrutiny 3 but 'that the... arguments 
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far: 4he contrary were found either evident of 
more .grobable ; then indeed, and not -xill then, it 
mighz-be preſumed that | ;»tere/ might have an 
ipfuence in their;; determination. , * 11 


.But, as the vulgar is very willing " cenſure, | 


and yet very lothro undergo the trouble of a /abo- 
TOUS & ury, fo they have made the Clergies entereſt 
A rej . againſt cheir-cauſe; fo-that!now their 
ax guments- are either 'not heard (they not being 
preſumed competent Advocates for their own cauſe, 
and others not being concerned for them, as not 
being concerned with.chem) or if they: be heard, 
yet with no ndifferency, the Intereſt of- the Clergy 
being thought inconſiſtent with that of the Lazy. 
A; way,of proceeding, not only very wnjyſt,, but 
very. unreaſcuable, it being every way as weak, to 
conclude a caule .falſe as true, on; no... other ' pre- 
rence but that of . private ontereft However this 
argument, ſuch as i is,” being by prophane Perſons 
raken for granted from the' ' concelons of - the 
Religious Laity; and they withal further diſco- 
vering, the wnreaſonableneſs of thoſe Perſons who, 
upon. pretence. of 4onearing Religion, had brought 
a contempt : upon As - principal profeſſors and de- 
Fenders ; it was obvious for Perſans -fo- intereſled 
againſt Religion, . ſo intent on little Arts and 
Agvantages, 1o littic awed by Moral Conſcience 
and Ingenuity, that. «might hinder them from 
ſhifts unequal and. unbecoming them, ., and fo 
willing withal to be excuſed from _-proving 
what, upon tryal, they ' would, find. ſo, impoſh- 
ble to prove: I ſay, it . was obvious for ſuch 
to conclude Religion it {elf *diſponourable and 


ſuſpicious 


are MPF. >-»-: - 


ro the Reatter. 
faſpicious from-this i Charafity of ' its chickeft 
Champions, "For if what makes for the inrer- 
# of the Clergy muſt im ofarely be condemned 
or ſuſpe#ed without -any further enquiry, "Whicti 
is the” unreaſonable praftice of the vulgar; then 


the prophane perſon fhndin 2 Religion in general con- 


ducive to this pyrpoſe, and being broughe into 
fuſpicious thoughts of the Clergy by the prerends 


&d diſcoveries of the greateſt \pretend'rs to Religi= = 


#7; it is but_ natural ro conceive' what ' conſe- 
quences he*will: þe likely to deduce thence fo 
the prejudice'of 'Religion in- general, © 
"Nor was this a propable Confſequence,only' with 
the 'defiened 4bbeiſt,” but alſo with: all ſuch whoſe 
Everſencſ; to the' ſevere Preſcriptions , of Religi- 
on, might make them deſirous tobe eaſed from 
1's reſtraints, * and therefore favourable ro any 


-thing*that mightlook like an Argument to. ex- 


cuſe them from'irs obligation. Under which num- 
ber as we may'contain the generality of the ordi- 
Nay Prafiices of © Religion; ſo are thele Principles 
fitted "for the” debauching them, whether 'we 
conlider their deſigned Conſequences, or the natural 
events of things. - For this diffhonour of the Clergy 
was like to* invalidate the uſe*of © all coercerve 
means for inducing the Laity to'a'prafice of their 
duty, and fo to leave them © intirely to the 1n- 
flience of ' theirown good natures.” And when 
this carne<to "pals; this would be the further 
event of /it. "Thotgh ar firſt they ' might be 
heated into 4 Jenl by way - of | Antiperiftaſis from 
the-- oppoſition of **their Adverſaries ; yet upon 


their” 4ifappearimg, that zeal: which had © only 


been inflamed © by © emulation; miſt (like Remic 
. By . upon 


$ 7. 


cf Preface. 
pon the denathon of | Carthage) decay, and 

> th their former licentiouſneſ? will ;return with 8 

ejolence__proportionable to- their former reſtrame. 

And when. Men are come to this extream, they 

will then :be as much concerned. that thoſe 


. threats of the Clergy which awaken their Conſcs- 


ences,, and make them nayeate and difreliſh the 
pleaſures of their Sins, ſhould be falſe, at leaſt 
ſhould - be believed /o by themſelugs which belief 
though Falſe, may ſerve to tupifie their preſent ſenſe) 
as they pretend the Clergy intereſſedin; their eruch, 
and therefore may be preſumed as partial. And 
when Men are willing and intereſſed 10 dybelieve Re- 
ligion, how very weak reaſons are ſufficient; to ins 
duce them to ir, themſelves acknowledge ; when 
the caſe is not immeJiately applyed to themſelves; 
there being no diſperjty to exempt dielief from 
being as obnoxious to interelt as. that credulity Fr 
much decryed by them. ' Indeed any one that 
would con{ider Ty Perſons that.arg, Enemics tg 
Religion, (that they. are. ſach. u/agly as/-are got 
ſeriouſly addifted, and though pretending tobe; wirs, 
yet not deeply conſiderative) or the weakueſe of the 
reaſons, either | tending to dire Septiei/m, or. ha 
dermining their own. fa ; OF argying 41 us 
willingneſs of conven, woul ſulpe this ro _ 
been the gradatien of their dubeljef.. k 
© As it has" therefore thus appeared; both from 
reqſen, and ' experience, that *this contempt of the 
Gyr, does naturally tend to. Aths {/m and Irreligs: 
on ; {o on the contrary the; belt preveatian of 
theſe horrid conſequences will be their. reſticy- 
tion to their due reſpe# and have: 3 which. will 
Tb be performed ' 8 gremontien of wa de- 
ning 
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to the Rider. 
fiqning this Calling; that they may neither enguge in 
what they are 'notable to perfirm, nor- enleator # 
reformation of wiconveniencies when it is (0 Yaze; 
This is the deſign of theſe Papers, which I hope 
al} they who ground their hopes'of  profenr or fit 
ture proſperity on their love of our Jeruſalem, will 
conceive themſelves obliged to- further by their 
prayers or powerras God ſhall enable them. 


+But beſades this firſt uſe which iy very ſuitable v 


to the neceſſities of this preſene ape, there is alf0 
another of 'no- ſmall moment, the /arzfa#ion of 
our well meaning ſeparatins Brethren. For whiat- 
ever other weak reaſons are pretended (as indeed 
I think they would ſeem very weak, to any prudent 
fudicious \ indifferent perſons that were convinced 


, 6Þtho heinoufneſs of that S#: of ' Schiſmi- which 


they are produced to excuſe) yet I think they 
are: the lives and unſeriouſneſs- of forme of our: con- 
formable Clergy, that are indeed: their decrerory ar- 
giuments» For this indeed ſeerns to be the [great 
feaſon that makes them fancy our miniſtery leſs 
edifjing than their own, becauſe they / come poſ- 
ſefled with - ##reverence to their perſons (for 1 do 
hot'perceive that themſelves pretend the ſame 
difference in hearing ſuch of -ours for whom 
they have entertained a greater reſpet) and 
that negligence: of Uife and unſerious way of Preach- 
iug ſeem ro be the true. occaſions of that irreve- 
rence, Now my- way of deftnce is not the leaſt 
to juſtifie their vices or- #inprudences, or to de- 
fend their pn a publick, Fuſtice (as they 
ſem ro mil: and us, when they charge 
us ' with the Patronage of Prophaneneſi upon ac- 
count of |theſs Perſons) bur to let them 'un- 

Fo | derſtand 


.\M-Preface - 
derſtand how little;, our ' Church is indeed con- 
cerned in their defence. For if -the- CharaSer. of 
a.Clergy-man here deſcribed, an{wer the true de- 
fign.of the Church, (as I have ſhewn thatit does 
by- Injun&ions and Canons produced from her {ince 
her Reformation) then it will appear. that ſuch per- 
ſons are. ſo far wconformable as they:.are diſliked 
(for it is plain; the: perſori here deſcribed can net- 

. ther prove impiousin bis bfe, nor -imprudent; or 
tnifling in-his Preaching) and ſure .themſelyes. will 
not - think it equitable that our, Church ſhould - be 
chatged with the errors of Now-conformiſts." - +. - 
{.. The only ..thing therefore that may. ſeem 
blame-worthy here, is that "\the:;Canons. of the 
Church are not-, executed 'on: ſuch; perſons. with 
due ſeverity. But neither. will . this excuſc» their 
Separation; for Firſt, they are not concerned-to 
ſee this Fuſtice.done,. ſo as to be obliged upon 
neple& of it to withdraw ' from our. Communion: 
For neither-:do-they ſuffer in :4 '* perſoned regard, 
the Ordinances, Adminiſtred by-_the irregular; on 
3mprudent Clergy, - whilſt permitted; not depend, 
ing on" their perſenal- ſanity or prudence, and 


\ therefore being 8s efficacious: to the well diſpoſed 


recipients. as. otherwiſe; nor. .are they entruſted 
with a publick charge, fo. as to be reſponſible . for 
publick, miſcarriages when irremediable .by gjhem!: 
And therefore-Secondly,- all the blame of ſuch 
connivyances is to. be” laid, not-on the Government 
whoſe lending eſtabliſhed Rules oblige them to-a 
ſeverer care; but on the Governours, - who may 
alſo-be charged with Non-conformity,* when they 
do not act according to the Rules: preſeribed by 
themſelyer ; ang therefare it will be very unjuſt 


for 


#0- the Reader. 


for theſe Ch neglects ro-ſeparate , from, their, 
, and Communion : Eſpecially conli- 
deting. Thirdly,.. that ;Separation* on... theſe re; 
is fo far from preventing . the ancopveniensd 

or remidving it, as. that indeed it does, but - trang« 
the blame 'from the Governours$0.,fuch Separ 
rae Bs (though they. think. to avaid. it) by af- 
fording. ati -{pwopy, by them yngu/werable pi 
Governours for... ſuch perſonal / negletts $. . © has 


6.the Delinquetts cannot be perſipaded.to.;reform: . 4 
< themſelyes s. and that a. power, of perſwading -'-* 


*ofly"is allowed they by 'thele. Seperazing Bre-, * 
6 zbren ; that eyen-as,to that coercive, power. chal-, 
$lenged 'by themſelves, 'yet it 1s, not prudepe tot . 
+extrciſe.- it without any probable, hopes of ſuc+, 
« gy; that. being, 'the-/ way to expoſe it to can, 

* ceropt,, Which 18. a,power which ;has nothing, 
s to-rendep. it icoercivg,, bur the Sacredueſs. of irs 

« gftcenm ' inthe 0p434H ; of the. Delinquent, 'TAY.cny, 
C .danger the- whole. Authdrity, as the loſs of that 
6 will occaliona gengral-ympunity; A much greater 
6 evidchan; any fing/e incopveniences1 And: [eeing 
the raltipudes. '@bj.S ecty,! 'and Compmuniens ready. 
ta-receive: 4 puniſhed delinquent, and thediſparaging 
ginios: introduged .by. ahem. concernjog) Aucbes 
r0f.3.-theſe thingy: 4po2 ; their 'b jples,, will 
go:far !i 'I9/QX 7 Ger nanre... from - execution 
okthe.Coras..p Where the, Hame wi afterwards 
lye.theſelyes may.underftand without, any. Nogs 
geſtion of mine... I ſhall; beſecch ther beſtow} . 
Gn/eriay?: and, 4nprejudiced thoughts upon 1t. w- 


lated princjpally;far;the;uſe.-of, the; Clagy; who, 


SEGIOOrE: entruſted, and tharefore,m mare. «oblg ized to, 
caution, 


Now though the following Advices be. calcu-, C. x1; 


of Profite- 
caution, on the account of the. mmulvityde, who 
depend upon their conduF, ab well as themſelves; 
yet are the ſeveral thirjys / proportionably uſeful iſ « 
for the Lity alſo. For thete''s as much ima 
in that pretence of our Breehrer for Ge. > -the 
Laity'to the Clergy, as there was in that of the 
Rebelious.Confregation of Corah, "that all the Pdo- 
le of God is'bolj;that Chriſtians; as 'well as'the I: 
(s) 1 S. raclites, are lied the (a) Lords Heritage,that Chrit 
os V. & lizs male us All (b) Priefts to God wid his Father that 
I i = we are built up « holy (c) Prigft hvod to offer 4p we 
xx. 6, ritual Sacrifices adteptable tv God by Feſns Chriſt. 1 
(c) 1 S. accordinfly. ciwintion Chiiſteans aft obliged: to the 
Pet. 11. 9» fame Offices t6 the Heathen common World, as the 
Clergy are to' the Laity, Thus they are to ſhew 
them a good example, to be lights in' the WParld, 
to reprove and exhore Delingquents, 'and 'to- offer 1} 
Myſtical Sacrifices for the inhole World.” And if they 
were to berettived adult to the profeſſion of Chyiſfi 
5, He Would be tb han eve for. purivy' 
—_ IL aicks as there” is" tipw-ity 'Cleygy-oen 
us: ir} the Primitive tires be were received 
elomebgy ttm but ' they: who had «firſt-pivet! 
ſorne riidimeet of their bom ep ſometimes i. | 
d ſottt6 rigorous rMhiathry: "Eons, furk' af 
 rafalbally-practond in by 
fteriex. "This Three dajr Faſt"wls | 
' (d) Re- timeof the {#) Author "of the Fre inn 
cogn. L. 
UE Vs ated Tee ter ail tre 
po 
Bopriſim, 'Boftev : Sorietinns by giving 
: 1 * Experiment Af ron ſervice». So- 
ruſted gl! he hid written in defence - of | the 


Cbriftien Rebgiin, © And'-St.- Cxil of Hinolon 
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t0- the Reader. 


in bis (e) Homilies to the  competen#es is very ear- (e) Pref. 
neſt ip urging the nece(fity of a ſcere and cordial 8& Catech, 


intengient ;- And from this great caution.) of admit- Nl 
tiog Heathens to an intuition of their myſteries, 
it was that,: after all indications of. their. ſincerity, 
even adules were not 'admitred without the Teſts- 
mony of Suſceptars or God-fathers, perſons of ap- 
proved gravity and ſincerity. And the ſame. ob- 
ligations are in reaſon incumbent now on thoſe 
who. are adult, though, Baptized in their Nonage.If 
I were not unwilling to be tedious, ic had been 
ealie to have ſhewn in all the other qualifications, 
how eych private Chriſtians are in their proportion 
gbliged, though not in ſo eminent a degree, and 
mer excuſed from.that, by its impeſlibility to 
their circumſtances, than its unneceſlarineſs. But 
that which I ſhall at preſent eſpecially recom- 
Mmendta the peruſal af the Lairy, is: Letter I. Numb. 
XX&Vh-.; where they.may.find ſuch Preſcriptions as 
may prevent many. d;/conſo/ations in the Praftice of 
Pitts to-which the: negle& of them does expoſe 
many, ſeriouſly devont: Rexfous.! 1: . 


&<f - Jt has alſo, by: forme worthy Friendls, been $, 12. 


thought. requilite” for) rendring: the: preſent at- 
tempt. more. uſeful' for our -Briramick Churches, 
£e 1 recommend. {10 4 the. perſons, concerned 'n 
theſe Advices, the Study of their Publzate. Records, 
the Homilics;| and» atrriles, . and [Bury - of Ordina- 
tin and-Comman-Projer,” 'and Canmz-'and Conſti- 


/afl tiitions fince-the* Reformation, though this indeed 


| Shrvh herein, to-ſhew: what ſhe chought neceF- 


1s eally-reducible:ro that head of' 54/1: all- theſe 
augroverfics | that. divide. Communion: | for this 
to: have been 'rhe adzquate deſign of the 


fary 


A Preface - 


, fary to bedbelieved, or at leaſt, not fabtionſly com 


todz? eradiBed; by ſuch as were to be admitred' ro her 


x 


owe CY and 1 dottbe * Whether "it 


-''* Cummunion.- And for the better underſtanding 


ber t#xe ſenſe in this affair, and: its Vindication from 
the muiſunderſtandings of her | Adverſaries, it «Were 
yery requiſite to read the \whole Hiſtory of the" Re 
formation, and to obſerye the ſentiments and'remper 
of the principal perſons engaged 'thereinz";and: by 
what kind of mediums her proceedings have been 
juttified in the ſeveral 4ges, and againſt: the'-{& 
veral Adverſaries, reſpectively. By this tneans 
you will beft underſtand the difference betwixriher 
smpoſitions ;':* Which of them were' intended us Evi» 
ditions of Carbolick: \Communton, 'that : 18," ag finda: 
mentals ; and which only of her particular, that-is 
as prudent and probable, br not obliging-to'at1 4m: 
ternal aſſent, but only an exterior. peaceable' atqiie/: 
cency (for. certainly the Chuteh' imtended: ſome -of 
both. kinds) arid the late way. of requiring an exter- 
nal aſſent 'only to the Articles. indefinitely,” withiouit 
preſcribing any prudential (imitations, how Farthiar 
15 to be extended, and admitting aiberty ol fit ain- 
ang the-Areiglet in favour of gut own opinions, with- 
out any.-confideration:of. the: Controverſies” Thisrei 
defigned take. defined by': the: Church, : maybe 
expounded ſo licentionſly as to opeipa: "BY: torths 


hands oo nk 1 Ab&1C 


Incthe;Sepotid 'Lereer, ' broonſes many -Mings 
in-the improvement of the. Propoſals thre Iaid: 
down, and "th.:the Catalogue? "of >:Books;'! mi n 
have: been. more accurately dew "byy! t 
1 conceived theſe. ſufficient toimciate a mea, 


which 1 have there ſignified to-have: beer 


be 
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to 'the Reader. 
be prudent to diſcourage beginners with the Proſ- 


get. of roo great a task: 1h my cenſure of School- 


Dijvinsty;' there is one fundamental defe# omitted, 
which 4look on as fo very conſiderable, and of ſo 
extreamly fallacious conſequence ro them that rely on 
it, and yer never obſerved, that know of, that 


.tthought ir worthy a particular mention here, 


That 1s, that the greateſt and moſt Sacred myſteries 
of the Trinity and Incarnation are explained as to their 
"Theological conſequences from the principles of the Peri- 
patetick, Philoſophy, as borrowed by them from the 
modern Tranſlations and Commentaries of the Arabi- 
ans. + It is plain that all the uſe of Philoſophy in af- 
fairs of this nature cannor be to diſcover any truth 
anew, but only to explain the ſenſe of the Authors 
delivering it; and rhat that Philoſophy alone can be 
uſeful to this purpote, whoſe Language was ob- 
ſerved by them; and: that not Ariſtozle but Plato 
was'then generally followed,not only by the gene- 
rality 'of the Philoſophers of that age, bnr, in ac- 
commodation to them, his Language obſerved by 
the Scriprures themſelves, eſpecially St. Fobn I. and 
by the generality of the Fathers, thoſe of greateſt 
repute in both the Occidental and Oriental Chur- 
ches, the . pretended Areopagite and St. Auguſtine 
himſelf, ro whom the Schools are moſt beholden, 
St. Baſil, both St. Gregory's Nazianzen and Nyſſen, 
St. Chryſoſtom, &c. So that this way of procee- 
ding is lyable to two very fundamental miſtakes 
(which ſhould be itudioutly avoided in' affairs of 


ſo preat concernment.) F irſt of expiaimmg Platonich 


language by Peripaterich Philoſophy ; Secondly of ex- 


Flaining the antient Peripatetick, Philoſophy by the pre- 
ſert expoſitions of the modern Arabians, - 
Tb Theſe 


$. I4. 


A Preface 

Theſe with the other defe#s there mentioned 
would methinks invite ſome generous A4dvencers 
of Learning to review the whole ' Foundatzons | of 
our Modern School-Divinity, which would be an at- 
tempt becoming the ingenuity and 1nquiſitiveneſs of 
the Ape we live in. And feeing I have taken 
this occaſion of mentioning ſuch a deſign; it may 
be it may not prove altogether ny nom per- 
haps ſomething neceſſary to clear my me , to 
propoſe ſuch a way of-managing it, as I ive 
moſt convenient, which I moſt willingly refer to 
the cenſure of perſons more 544//ful and experienced. 
That I think would be Firſt to diſtinguiſh accu- 
rately betwixt ſach Queſtions as are to be: deci- 
ded by reaſen, and fuch whoſe principles are either 
thol or principally derived from' Revelation. In the 


" former the School-men may be more ſecurely tru- 


ſted, their excellency lying in the cloſeneſof their 
diſcourſe; But here it ſelf, it. were well that their 
principels were. reformed ; eſpecially in ſuch an Age 
asthis is, careſhould be taken that nothing'be ta- 
ken up preeeriouſly upon the Authority of any how- 
ever celebrated Philoſopher (a pradtice too frequent 
among them ) but what. might ſufhciently recom- 
mend it ſelf by. its own nature and intrinſick reaſoni- 
ableneſs. | 
And then. fot thoſe which are derived from 
Revelation,. it 1s: plain that their whole Jeciftion 
muſt be derived from Teſtsmonies either of: Scrip- 
tures ON Eccleſiaſtical Authors, the producing 
whereof ſeems to be the principal deſign of the 
Maſter of the Sentences ; though ſome thmps are 
added in the Sums, from Maimonides whom 
Aquinas uſed in an Antient Latin Tranſlation, 
con- 
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concerning Prophefie and the Ceremonial Law.Con- 
ceraing theſe therefore: it ſeems to me expedient 
that ſome excellent perſons, skilled not only in 
Eccleſiaſtical, but Rabbinical, and Philoſophical Lear- 
ning, and. indeed generally in Oriental Philology, 
would undertake a. Hiſtorical accoune of them. ; 
wherein he ſhould, Firſt ſkew Hi/tericaly how the 
anhole Article was believed and taught in the ſeve- 
ral. Ages. of the Church ; what farms. of ſpeaking 
were. uſed by the Fathers concerning it ; how it 
was expreſſed, and how much concerning it be- 
lieved, in its. firſe ſomplicity ; how afterwards additi= 
onal explanations were introduced and by what de- 
grees: What was the firſt occaſion of the ſeveral Cou- 
troverſies;;. who, were. their principal  Hereſiarchs 3 
how. they were di{peed in their manners, and how 
«ddifted in the Studies; wherein their Hereſies 
didtruly conſiſt, whether in the perniciouſneſs of 
their. Doftrines, or their faFious marner of propa- 
gating them to the prejudice of the Churches peace: 
If in the -perniczouſneſs of their Opinions ; then it 
were. well it were ſhewn, Firſt. what thoſe Ops- 
jos Were, as near as could be from the Hereticks 
on words ; and Secondly upon what occaſion 
firlt- entertained; and Thirdly by what degrees pro- 
mulged ; and Fourthly by what arguments defen- 
dd, and among them which were principal, and 
which only ſecondary and acceſſary ; and Fitthly 
by-what ſacceſs received, by whom ſeconded, and 
by whom oppoſed 3 Sixthly, by what degrees 
condemned : Firlt, by what Fathers, Second- 
ly. by. what Provincial, and Thirdly by what 
General Councils, , and how all their procee- 
dings were relented by the Catholick Church 


diffuſroe : 


"of Profics © : 


- diffuſite : mY in /all cheſt"degrees: 'of "Eenſiny 
to ſhew diſtinly; Firſt how*far both” Parte + 


were agreed, and wherein 'they iffred; 'and $ 
condly as ro their” differences, to ſhew- what" "wa 
- condemned as pernicious (arid among them what wi 
counted tre and- what leſs Permicious) and wha 
-only as improbable, for it ſeerhs plain! that *1ma 

' errors of Beretiths were not counted Herefivs © 


"Thirdly the degrees of unanimity in the” i. Fo 


* her cenſares : what cenſures were generally beberoil 
and confirmed' by the Catholick Church diffuſtoe; 
what only by her Repreſentative, in General Com 

"cis ; what only by particular ' Churches in" Pro 
vincial 5 what only by particular perſons, © : how 
ftaveron7 br -dbiinomd ſoever ; and Fourthly the 

*Arguments'alledged in defente of the Eccleflaſti 

"tal cenſures, eſpecially fuch of therfi' 6n which: the 
Chinches Reſolution was principally grotinded, ad « 
which her Champions were molt confident ;| and 
indeed if theſe were judiciouſly choſen, --I'think 
it would *fiot- be amiſs if the weaker were” quite 
omitted, both becauſe- they - are" perfeAtly* wn 
neceſſary as depending enfirely on the concluſive 
neſs of the others, and involved in the ſame-ſac 
ceſs ; and becauſe with ſome Cavzlers, (who are 
glad of any ' occaſions of Carping,)) they: might 
prejudice the principal cauſe, there beg tio more 

pohirick, -way © for betraying the Truth ' 'in"fo 

inquiſitive an Age as this, that "to offer to de 
fend at by unconelufroe arguments, And the 
ſame way: of "proceeding may be proportion 
ably applyed/to Theological queſtions of meancr 
concernment. | 
+20 
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to the Reader: 


When thus the marrer of Fa had been thus $. 16. 


. plainly :repreſented, ir would then be ſeaſmmable ro 
, proceed to a poſitive judgment according to theſe 
Hiſtorical evidences. And in order hereunto it 
would be further expedient to conſider the f/ 
Originals of every notion, what foundation every 
Article had in the afual belief of the perſons to 
whom it was revealed, antetedently to the Reve- 
lation, and therefore how the Revelations were 
likely to. be underſtood by them ; Which being 
diſcovered, then to exarnine in the Second place 
what might be deduced concerning the whole 
Article from ſuch Originals, whether Pagah Pha- 
loſophy, or Opinions or Prattices prevailing among 
the Rabbimical Fews, or the Helkeniſts, for | whoſe 
uſe the Scriptures: Were principally deſigned. 
Wherithis is done,/thery it would be conyehient, 
Thirdly: to: compare the Article fo explained 
with the Stripriires as underſtood by the Primitive 
Fathers, to fee how far it was approved, and where 
corrected-. and amended 'by- Revelattorſ; * And 
this may be. preportionably applyed, not only to 
the Primitive Dotrines of the Church, but alſo, 
to her latter explications and modes of expref 108 
oppoſed ra the.leveral Hereticks oppoling ir, Con- 
cerning which the method of accurate "enquiry 
would require that Firſt it were examined whe- 
ther only the | Dotirine were pretended derived 
from their Anceltors, or alſo their own explicd- 
tions ' and Phraſes of exprefing it. It only-rhe 
Deerine, then to examine whether indeed"rhe 
expreſſion of the Ancients concerning it Were equi» 
valent with their own. IF alſo the individual ex- 
prefſions, then to examine the /enſe of 'the' Antients 
C Concerning 
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concerning ſuch expreſſions, and the Authors that 


uſed them by the Rwes already propounded Con 
cerning the Decrees of the Church againſt Hereticks, 
and whether they uſed. them in the fame ſen: 
as afterwards. 


When materials were thus prepared, and the} 


Truth thus diſcovered, which muſt needs fuppol: 
a conſiderable voluminonſneſt, and probably ſome 
difference of opinion in the diverſity of Authors Te- 
quiſite to be employed on ſo great a Tazk ; then 
it would be further ſeafonable that ſome pud- 
cious and prudent perſons ſhould reduce the whole 
t0.a Compendum, (which might ferve as a Text 
for Scholaſtical diſputes, inſtead of Lombard) with 
references to the larger Treatiſe that they might 
be more readily / conſulted on occafion. And 
the beſt way of contriving this,” would T think, 


be to diſtipguiſh this Compendium into two parts: 


The former of Natural, and the latter of revealed 
Theology, where every thing might be reduced ro 
Ks proper Principles. . Many other expediencies here- 
of might have been memioned,- at preſent I ſhall 
only mention one which I conceive more conſider- 
able. "That is, that hereby perſons might not be 
invited to meddle beyond their abilities; for the 
Principles of theſe rwo parts have fo little mutual 
dependence on each other ; and the natural endow- 
ments requilite in the per/ons that ſhould: under- 
take. them are fo very different, and fo rarely 
confoyned 1n one. perſon (a Rational judgment Without 
much reading, being ſuthcient for that Divmity 
which, 1s. purely natural; and much reading and a 
tenacious. memery and a Philological Critical judgment 
being requilite for that-which is revealed) that it 
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is no way convenient that every one who might 
attempt rhe rational pare, though with very ex- 
cellent ſarce/;, ſhould immediately, without con- 
ſideration of his own abilities, preſume himſelf 
fit ro venture on the other that concerris Revela- 
tis. And indeed any ſober confiderative per- 
ſon-may eaſily obſerve how untoward the Rats- 
onaliſts of this Age, who decry Book-learning, 
prove when-they are engaged on a Subject that 
requires reading ; what improper notions they 
impoſe on terms they do not underſtand ; how 
ſtrangely they milre-preſent their Adverſaries mea- 
ning, diſputing many times againſt Chimera's of 
their own brains; how difficultly they yield to 
that which would hot once be ſcrupled by skil- 
fill perſons; how in anſwering they propoſe ſuch 
pothble caſes as are perfely deſtitute of all atu- 
al probability. And a proportionable /tightneſ3 
1s ordinarily obſervable in the rational diſcourſes 
of great Philologers, though I confeſs ſome very 
excellent perſons have been accurate in_ both; 
bur ſuch inſtances, being more rare, cannot pre- 
judice the general Rules we are now diſcourſing of. 
Then in borh parts it were well (in imitation of 
Origen ai *Agyav) to premiſe Eiſt what Prope- 
Poſitions in every Article were to be taken for un- 
queſtionable, as being evident from Reaſon or Re- 
relation as explained by Tradition ; and it would 
be more uſeful it it were diſtin&tly ſhewn what 
kind of evidence agreed to every Propoſition 
particularly, For thus what were /e/f-evident from 
natural reaſon-might be relyed on in diſputes a- 
Fainlt even - Acheiſts that are not Sceprical (2nd 
they that are; deftroy all di/courſe as denying all' 
| C 3 Prifici- 
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Principles) what were clearly conſequent from 
the notion of a Deity and, Providence, would. be 
of force againſt our modern- Pagan Theiſts, . -and 
all perſons admitting ſuch a thing as Religion; 


what were clear from O'd Teſtament Revelations | 


could not be denyed by the Jews, . eſpecially if ſo | 


expounded, and that unanimouſly by their own Rab- 
bins, what were, clear from the New Teſtament 
muſt be owned by all Chriſtians that admit of it, 


even thoſe that extend its perfetipn to all indiffe- | 


rent Punidiliio's ; what were clear from it as &x- 
Pounded by Primitive Catholick, Tradition, might 
be taken for granted againſt all ſuch as were wil- 
ling to ſtand tro that Tal ; and Laſtly that 
which had no other evidence than the atual de- 


finztion of the Church, how groundleſly ſoever, | 


could only be made ule of againſt ſuch Perſons 
as arefor a'blird obedience to ſuch a Church with- 
out examining the reaſons of ſuch definitions. And 
in all theſe inftanccs it were well ro.note what 
were. -udeed evident from fuch Principles, and what 
were alſo admitted for ſuch by ;the Perſons acknow- 
ledging ſuch Principles, which would be further 
very conjiderable | in order to the ſucceſs, ſeeing 
many things may be - indeed rational, yet .not 


ackyowledzed fuch by the perſons concerned... Yet | 


I do not intend that every perſon ſhould be 
permitted to diſpute each of theſe _ things pub- 
lick, as profeſſing his own d:ſſatisfation concerning 


them, but that they . who are, called: to it Provs- | 
dentialh (as iv. this Age frequent occalions will oc-._| 


cur) in order to the fatistaCtion ,of others may 
have a ready Promptuary to. have. recourſe unto 
© in time;ol nece{ity... Otherwiſe 'the Church, ought, 
IN 0 a ns as 
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asa Chych, to preſcribe the belief of ſome things 
as 2 neceſſary condition of her Commiinion. | 
When theſe Principles were. thus methodicaly 
d/po/ed, it would then be ſeaſonable to improve 
them in {the Controverſies whoſe free diſcullion 


might be tolerated 'among good and . peaceab!s» 


Chriſtians, if among theſe a caution were had for 
the rerrenching ſuch as were unneceſſary and unedi- 
fying. This way, if it were prydently managed, 
would not only afford ſo!id Principles for the 
Schools, but alſo lay the moſt probable foundation 


for, the reunion of Chriſtendom. For if things were 


thus accurately enquired into, I verily believe, 


Governours would find a neceffity of remitting 


their rigour in ſeveral impoſitions, and Subjetts 


would diſcover the great neceſſity of obedience and 


the no-neceſſity of thoſe realong produced for their 
Separation. But I mult confels the work is 'tog 

reat to be attempted by private perſons how: cone, 
{derable ſoever, and therefore would require not 
only the Patronape, but allo the concurrent ind:!ſtry 
OF Governours "Þ and by how Much the greater 
the Authority were that countenanced it, by ſo 
much the more likely it would be to thrive. For 
great freedom were requilite in the corre&iom of 
preſent errors, and that 'could not be fo ſafely 
trulted to the management of private perſons, and 
would receive with lefs envy and fation from the 
Church, and would not prove a precedent for any 
Faftious Innovations. Only I mult confeſs that rhe 
DoCtrine of Infallibility whilſt maintained will 
hardly be reconcileable with a candid review of 
what has bzen already, though never ſv erronzouſly 
receiycd, Bur Firſt even among them, it were 
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well they diſtinguiſhed what had been decided | 
by the Church from what had not beenſo; and } 


Secondly even among them abuſes, never ſo uni- 
werſally received, if not Canonically, decided, might 
be Reformed ; and Thirdly conſidering. that 2 
preſervation of their Authority, and a prevention of 
Iwnovations, Which they conceive efteQtually per- 
formable only by that precence, ſeem to be their 
principal inducements to it, and that thoſe may be 
thus provided for, by being themſelves the Aythors 


F 
o 


of ſuch Reformation; it may be they might | 


not find it ſo _inexpedient to yield even this 
which ſeems- to be the principal cauſe that makes 
gur breaches jrreconcileable. And certainly if it 
would pleaſe God to inſpire Governours with a 
ſerious and induſtrious, and candid, yet ative Spirit 
for the ſervice of the Chirch; much more 
might be done, than is, for the Reſtoration of Re- 
ligion and Unity, and the prevention of thoſe day- 
ly ſeandalous, both Opinions and Prattices, which 
All good Chriſtigns do fo ſerioully deplore ? And 
that he would be pleaſed to do fo their con- 
federated Prayers and endeavours might be very 
pr ES ; 
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deſign of the following Advices, 

I. The danger of miſcarriage in 

the Clerical Calling, the conſe- 
quent neceſſity of « Call from God for 
undertaking it 5 how we are to judge 'of 
this Call in 4 rational way, the general 
requifites thereunto, Il. The firſt Re- 
quifite, A pure Intention, what it 35,. 
and how to be tryed, IV, V, VI. The 
ſecond Requiſite, Natural Gifts, how we 
may hence conclude a Calling, VII. Why 
theſe Gifts are called Natural. hat 
they are that are neceſſary in regard of 
Knowledge. A!! Theolopical Know- 
ledge not ſimply neceſſary for. every ordi- 
nary Parochian, but what is more im- 
mediarely:praQical. Mer are to be fit-_ 
ted for further knowledge 'by the prafice © 
of what they know. already, Vill. The 
great uſe and probable ſucceſifulneſs of 
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this Method in reducing Hereticks of | 
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in Advertiſement to the Reader, it the 
SECOND EDITION. 


y S ir becomes us not to deny our Second 
18 /"\- Thoughts, that farther improvement which 
ime and Experience will neceſſarily ſuggeſt for 
ettering them 3; ſo I am ſenſible of the inconve- 
|.Wnience that does thereby frequently redound to 
rebe Buyers of Firſt Editions. | have therefore en- 
deayoured ſo ro temper my Ccrrettions, as that 
he Juſtice I do my ſelf in them, may prove leaſt 
offenſive to them who are already furniſhed with 

& former Edition of theſe Letters. 'The Appendix' 
concerning Sanchoniathin is intirely New, and 
Mherefore I have ordered my Bookſeller to Print 
Wome Supernumerary Copies, that they may have 
Aſthem ſingly who have the Lerrers alone. Ard I 
have endeavoured that the amendments of what 
"Whas been publiſhed formerly, might be with as 
Wlintle prejudice ro the uſefulneſs of the former 
L Edition as was poſhble. My principal care has 
therefore been to clear the Senſe, and where it 
might be, with the leaſt Variation. Where break- 
ings of -the Sentences, or Tranſpoſitrons, or Paren» 
theſis and properer Words, and more expreſfive of 
"Rwy Senſe, and more ſuited to my Reaſoning, 
would doit, I have not defzgredly aimed at any 
thing More. Where a little Addirraz would not on- 

ly be ſeafonable, but of great weight-and conſe- 
quetice to'my main deſign, there I hope 1 may be 
excuſed for allowing my elf a lictle Liberty. - Bur 

as I have not taken this liberty often, nor made ic 

'p a Pretence for long Nigreſſions ; ſo where I have 
uſed 


— 


uſed it has been on the now mentioned ter 
where would prove momentous. ay well as ſeaſm 
dble.T he CorreQion of miſtakes it is a thing that 
I hope wilt teed no Apology. Geod Ment will no 
only excuſe me for doing it, but would have juſt 
reaſon to blame me if I had not done it. The 
principal are in the Catalogue of the Primiitiy 
Writers. 1 have there Added fome things from 
latter Editions, which were not extant when my 
Letters were farſt publiſhed. 1 have alſo, upon bet 
ter thoughts, Tranſpoſed ſome Authors names, a 
to the rimes they livedin; and, where it might 
be difficult to gueſs why I did fo, I have touched 
at the reaſons, ſo that both the unskilful might 
have dire&ion, and that the more skilful might 
alſo underſtand my intimations. 'The narrowneſj 
of my preſent delign would not give me leave to 
in{iſt on them more largely. Where there is any 
difference betweey-the Letters, eſpecially the Se. 
cond, and the Appendix, the Appendix is to be ta- 
ken for my preſent thoughts ; and whether are 
tryer let the Learned Judg. It will not be amiſs, 
in order to theit judging, that they ſee the rea-!. 
ſons of both. | 
I thought it became me in Gratitude, to retain 
my former Dedication to my Deceaſed Patron, 
And becauſe his Licenſe and Approbation was in- 
deed one great reaſon of that Addrefs, I thought 
it alſo convenient to keepthem as they were. It is 
Convenient as-a Licenſe, becauſe our preſent unſet- 
tlement will not permit a new ohne, here in Eny- 
land. But that which will make it always {cafor- 
able is, its being 2 Recommendation as well as 2 
Licenſe, and a: Recommendatim trom a Perion of 


ſo great Authority in our Britannick, Churches. I he 
in | 
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inconſiderableneſs of my Perſon, and the weak- 
neſs of my performance, as well as my unfitneſs 
as a Laick for promoting ſuch deſigns with any 
Authority, do make me ſtand in need of fuch ſup- 

rts. So that am ſtill concerned in Intereſt, as 
well as Gratitude, to continue it, and to thank 
God for it. If any one receives benefit by it, ler 
him return his Thanks to God, who is uſually 
pleaſed to chooſe the meaneſt moſt wnlikely In- 
ftruments for driving on his own good defigns, 
and reward me only with his Prayers. Some 
alterations in the Catalogue, have been made al- 
ſo to this third Editions 
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Letter |: 
A LETTER of Advice to a 
* ..., young Student 


Deſigning the Suſception of 
HOLY ORDERS. 


' PP ARC "RE. IT Vis 
LF FAving got: that. opportunity of 
H fulfilling your Requeſtsfigce your 
+ departure,' which-I wanted when 

© .. .. - you werepreſent 3 (becauſe, be- 
| fides the gravity of the Subje& whereon 
you have employed me,: and my own na- 
tural averſenefs from ſich inſignificancies, 
and the neceſfity now; if; ever, of plain 
dealing ; 1 believe your ſelf would rather 
have it beſtowed on material Advices,than 
empty Complements 3), 1 ſhall therefore, 
ike che downright and 4rply juſt  Areope- 
vites. ary Toyo; x) Tegouioy, make, ule of it, 
without-ariy/further Ceremonial . Addreſ- 


_” 1. Firſt 
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WH. IL. Firſt therefore, when you defire ad-if | 


vice for your Behaviour in that holy Fun. x 
Ction you deſign to undertake 3 Thope youſſ y 
do notintend th#t fhbtiltd be prolix in in-M v 
fiſtinſs on partfeuts- For both'that half 1: 
already been performed at large by many g 
others (particularly you may,it you pleaſe e: 
conſult onr late Excellent Vice Chancellor} y: 
. ® Biſhop Viſitation Rules *,where you will find moſt th 
———_ Capacities provided for, or, among the cs 
Ancients, whotiſttafty fpeak mort from the 
heart, and experience of Piety, than ow aC 
deri, though otherwiſe wore accurat31 
Authors, St. ChryſoiFome de Sacerdotio, orf yo 
St. Gregorigg, Paſtoral, or St. Hieroms 24,de 
Ppiſti#d Neprriamn : entire Treatiſes cor-ffde 
| 7#it,. though fore of ther more pe.ſ{ſer 
cf : _ to cou, Ig or Sacerdotal W 
er) aff "'0 ntle rience inf wt 
the 2 horas WA the minted Ithe 
conſiderable i” managing a Cleric! Life, ces 
may ſire be ſaffieienrto: excuſe me fromWn t 
ftch a Tak 5 beſides that 1t muſt- needsWob 
prove both redibus-and burthenſomto yourſſas | 
ztryrory, and intrivate to your prudence, tofBou 
rake application of innumerable Ryles rofffhe 
cifthbetances yetiimore infinite that can ne-{he 
ver be foreſteti, My deſign therefore ſhallÞf « 
be" only topropound ftch Advices as may ind 
capacitate you for the diſcharging of youre 
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Fandtion to the advantage of the Publick 
where you {hall be entraſted, as well as 
your own Soul, and enable you more ad- 
vantagiotiſly to jadge concerning particu- 


grounded on ſuch ſare Principles, and ſach 
excellent ancient Precedent ,as that,l hope, 
you {hall have no reaſon to complain that 
they are #praFitable, becauſe they arenot 
calculated from preſent experience. | 
If. To which purpoſe, before you are 
atually Ordained (if you be not already) 
+81 miſt conjure you by all that is dear unto 
r& you, to confider what it is, and with what 
| deſign you nndertake it? That, asit is in- 
+Edeecd the Nobleſt employment to be ſab- 
.Bſcrvient to the Supreme Governor of the 
World, in order to his principal deſigns, to 
E which ths World it felf, and conſequently 
Ithe vaſteſt Empires, an4 the greateſt Prin- 
s, and whatever elſe is counted glorious 
the eſteem of inconfiderate Mortals, are 
abordinate by God himſelf in a capacity 
as ignable as is that of the Body to the 
Soul 3 fo, the hazard is proportionable : 
the miſcarriage of thoſe noble beings fot 
hoſe red&mptiort nothing but the blood 
df God was thought ſufficient valuable 5 
nd confequently accomtable according to 
he eftirtiate God Himſelf has been pleaſed 
| D 2 td 
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lars, than yon can by Rules 5 and thoſe 


it, 
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to impaſe upon them : . that therefore you 
remember that you Band in need of great- 
er natural Abilities,and providential Auxi. 
larics, . 2s it is more difficult to take care of 
a_azultitude, than of a ſimgle_perſon ; that 
if fapernatural aſliftances be neceſlary for 
the ſalvation of the . moſt able private per- 
ſon,, much more they.muſt be ſo to one not 
pretending. to the, greateſt abilities. in a 
perſonal regard, when engaged 180 publick; 
that therztore you never venture on it 
without probable preſumption: of , the Di. 
vine aſſiſtance ;, that That . cannot poſſibly 
be-pretumed if it- be undertaken _ra({bly 
(God never having promiſed to ſuccour us 
1a..dangers voluntarily incurred_by- our 
{clves) that it 1s raſh if undertaken with 
out 4 Call from God; (1 hope you will not 
underſtand me of an Enthufraſtical nunac- 
countable one, but a rational-and-; provi. 
aential,which you. may obſerve 


+ Dg polt truft that 
pcu are inwardly 


&Sto7, to take tpon 
you this Office and 
Miniltratton,fo ferve 
Gcd fo2 the : pzomo- 
ctnx of his Glozp; 


bis Peep!e 7 
Aniw. J truſt lo, 
Ordering of Deacons. . 


moved by the. Yolp. 


and. the evifpiig or 


the * Church her ſelf to have 


taken careof in the very Office 


of Crdination) that you,cannot 


prudently; preſume a Cal but 


upon theſe:principles;: that yo 
are principally: created for the 
Divine Service in the improve 
ment of Mankind 3, that yol 
are cngaged in gratitade to pe 

ro 


. 
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form .your Duty in it for the manybene- 
fits by him conferred on you ; that you 
cannot approve your ſelf grateful uuto 
him unleſs'you love, him, nor veracioutly 
pretend to love him unleſs you molt defire 
what you conceive moſt pleaſing to him, 
WRENnce 1t will follow. that you muſt addi 
your {elf tothat courſe of life which is moſt 
pleaſing to him, if you find your ſe3f quali- 
hed forit 3 for this is the only truly ratio- 
nal Providential Call, which can. without 
Enthuſiaſm be expeted and judged of. 
Now theſe qualifications muſt be a pre in- 
tention, natural abilities,and a firm 4move- 
able reſolution ; for if any of theſe be 
wanting, you can never be ſecure of your 
own endeavour, much: leſs of the. Divine 
aſfſtance, for avoiding ſo.imminent; a dan- 
- ny F 6-1 1 
b IV. But becauſe Tam not conlidering 
theſe Qualifications, under a mecrly natuy 


. ral or:moral notion, . but as they may in- 


gratiate you with God, and ſo inatle you 


to that ,afliſtance, without which, as has 
| been ſhewed, you cannot ſecurely venture 
© 0n 2 (tate of life ſo extremely dangerous 5 


I conceive it therefore neceſſary ro wazn 


[you what it is you may ſafely truſt in this 
enquiry, Firſt therefore, for the purity of 


il Jour deſrens, Vou may obſerve that purity 
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implies 4 freedone from mixture of what ig 
ore baſe with what is move noble, whether 
that which 1s baſe be predominant or only 
equal. And therefore thar your deſigns 
may, be pure,you muſt take care that 1. You 
deſign this courſe of life” for thoſe ends a- 
lone, which indeed doonly render it wor- 
thy being deſigned by you upon a rational 
account; for this muſt needs be that which 
is moſt excellent. 2. That you do not de- 
ſign this moſt 'excellent tor any thing lefi 
excellent as a more yjtimate end : Nay, 3. 

That you do nor defign any thing leſs ex- 

cellent as an end even coordinate With the 
more excellent, bur only as ſubordinate. 
*Fhe latter points are thoſe wherein- you 
may. be moſt eaſily miſtaken, and where- 

in it will be moſt difficult to 'fatisfie your 
ſc}f of your own ſincerity. "At preſent 
you may take this Rule : it you find your 
ſelf fo affeted with the ks noble end as 
"that without it you have reaſon to think 
that you ſhould not undertake ſuch a dif- 
ficalt-doty for the more noble end alone, 
you have Treaſon to ſaſpe&'that 'the more 
noble end'is only ſubordinate, and the leb 
noble truly ultimate; 'and if you find that 
your defires of the leſs noble end are ſuch, 

as that, if youſhould fail of it, 'you would 
| ind leſs Ang gonges« & n your duty, though 


yo 
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you were ſarethereby toattain that which 
1s.ſappoſed wore noble,you will have reaſon 


toſuſpeA'your deſigns of the lef8-noble 


end to be,” at leaſt, partial and coordinate. 


Both: ww. are ſufid 5but with this dif- 
ference, rhar the deſigning themore noble 


end''for the leſs noble, & rgnes 'the Will 


 perfecHy depraved, and implies no-volition, 


but only a'veZerty, for that which'is more 
noble, and therefore can no way entitle 
ſuch a perſon to the Divine favour 5/but 
the making -the leſs noble end coordinate, 
argues indeed a volitron, but ſo impertet, 
as cannot" move the Divine favour, who 
cannot chooſe but' take il} ſuch a diſho- 
nourable Competitor,” and who will-by-no 
means yield any of his honourto another, 
nay, who'has further declared it his plea- 
ſure, either to have (the/whole heart; ar 
nane 3:who-will-by no means partakewith 
his Adverfaries, but nauſeares and abhors 
thelukewarm perſon, 'But though; where 
this is-expreſly deſigned, it can no way 
deſerve his love, yet, where it is irreptiti- 


-ousand by way of furprize, it "may, at 


Faſt, incline bis pity, upon the ſame ac- 
{count as other fins of infirmity, to which 
-the ordinary life of Mankind is ſuppoſed 
obnoxious, and forwhich allowances are 
"made inthe -very ſtipulations of the Gol- 

D 4 pel. 


pel. , Yet will not ;this conſideration ſuf. 


tice to excuſe your neglect of it 3 for both, 
negligence will make it, ceaſe to be \ fin-of 


infirmity : and befjdes the conſequences of it 


(whatever the occaſ/es2 may-be) are'fo per- 


niciqus,as may Make you either leſs ſervice- 


able ia:your Oftice;: or. leſs atceptable in 
your performances of it 3 and are there- 
fore, ,with all poſhþle caution; to- be a- 
voided: x men 17; \ - © 94 
-- -V.;But thatI-may deſcend, ;and ſpeak 
more plainly and particularly to-your caſe; 
you-may; percetve:that that whach only 
renders the Clerzcal Calling rationally -deje- 
rable,, is that to/which it is upon a rationd/ 
account uſeful, which can be nothing in the 
#orld (the deſign - of this. Calling being 
to teach Men how. to. deſpiſe, and-eaſily to 
part with all ſuch'things the World calls 
$o0d); but only the ſervice of Godin a pe- 
culiar manner 3.:and that this; feryice1s- to 
fulfil his Will as far as you are. capacitated 
for.it by this Calling, which only ;aims at 
the ſalvation of the Souls of Mankind; -Be 
furetherefore that the ſervice of; God, and 
theſalvation of ſouls. be intirely.yourde- 
fign,, : And do not: truſt ypur-ſaying 1o, 
.butamake ſome experiment of ygur affe&#i- 
-e#s 5 for it is by their habitual, inchnati- 
.ONs, and not by ſome warm lugid imnes- 
Shy & ou vals 
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vals of reaſon, that your courſe of life is 
ike-to'be determined. And you are tg 
remember, that your choice is irrevocable, 
#hich muſt oblige you to a ſerious confi- 
Jeration of what you do before you un- 


Kertake it. Place therefore-your ſelf by 


frequent meditation 19 ſach circurfiſtances 
wherein noother end were attainable;Sups+ 
ethe Church werein a ſtate of perſecu- 
tion; 'which 1s not only. the warning, bur 
alſo the promiſe, of the Goſpel ; or that 
yolr flock were aſſaulted by the malice of 
any 'crmel, - or the ſcandalous example of 
any great, but powerful, ſinner; or many 
other-ſuch hazardous caſes 'which may fall 
out, though the Church be countenanced 
by the ſecular Government 3 wouid you 
here follow the cxampleof the true (a) ſbep- (4) 5. Joh. 
herd, or the hireling 2 Could. you, by your 1211312. 
own example, let your flock underſtand 
that your ſelf did ſerioutly, believe what. 
your-Calling muſt have abliged you to have 
taught and urged to them: That (b) the (2b) S.Joh. 
world; and all \its allurements and menaces *'c Fo 
are to.he deſpiſed, ;that (c), all. things are to xi, i; 
be. accounted loſs * and dung for. the excel. (:) Phil. 
lency :of - the knowledge of © the, croſs; that © y 
(4) $rabulations upon this account were glo- (4) Atts 
rione, and (e) being counted worthy to ſuf- Yo 
fer for the name of Chriit peculiarly honour- x, 41. 


able ; 
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9) 3.Mat. yables that ( f perſecutions 4nd reproacheiina 
Ye Hh, i and bitter calumnies ſuffered for ſo good Yi 
cauſe were matter of exnltation ana exceed 
ing joy ? Could youeven in theſe difficulijr: 
ries repeat your choice if it. were reiten6 
ble > Or, if you were deſperate of at 
other portion in this life, would you noff ts 
either wiſh it undone, or even actually un 
dot if you could with honour 2 Do na 
think this caſe Romantick even now 3 to b 
both this will be the ſecureſt way of pal hi 
fing a faithful judgment concerning youlſſ'o 
own temper, 'efpecially of that which © 
neceſſary for this Calling z and this's on 
of the chief dutiesand uſes of the'callingf | 
Jer. jt ſelf, that you be ready (g) to af/aft youſ c 
" flockin the time of neceſſity, and (6) to | 
down your life for them, when it migh 
* prove for their advantage. And, beliey 
11 4t, how proſperous ſoever you may fan 
Plil..17. Chriſtianity to be among us, - you will find 
| 1t to be aQtually true;'in a high degree 
by the odiam you mult. needs incur by 
conſcientious diſcharging of yourduty: it 
admoniſhing 'ſcandalous-perſons,openly, an 
others, ſecretly,of their Viees, and fuſpenc 
inp ſuch as would ſhew themſelves meorr; 
gible fromthe Commution 3 in freely, and 
ſomerimes openly, rebuking the great "one 
as well as the wean, nay\lometinies more 
NA 
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belfinaſtpuch as their example is more peſtilen- 
d Jtial; in generally weakning the hands and 
farts and diſappointing the deſigns, of 


uF impious perſons, by ſhaming them, out of 
Yf countenance, by reducing their compani- 
ons, and generally awing them by a con- 
antly. Fave and ſevere behaviour. 


VI, And by this experimegt you may 


WJ alſo perceive whether any leſs noble end 
be ingredient in your deſigning this Cal- 
ling.: whether it be to gratifie the humors 
'of your Friends, or a vain-glorious Thewing 

wo of your parts, 'or a more honourable con- 


wv dition of life even in this world, or amore 
vl plentiful maintenance, or a pelitick deſign 
# of making your {elf confiderable in gain- 
Ing a party tor your own defigns 3 though, 
I confeſs, the humour of our Proteſtant 
# Laity is generally ſu ſUf confident, and fo 
little deperzdert on their Miniſters (if they 
donot deſpiſe them) as that this-laſt Temp- 
tation cannot zow be very dangerous. If 
Jon can as chearfully ſerve God 1h the ab- 
{ſenceof theſe temporal encouragements as 
With them 3. if you can, as to your own 
account, paticntly bear with the ſucceſleſ- 
neſs of your performances,and ſatisfic your 
ſelf in the conſcience of having pertorm- 
ed your duty; if you be as induſtrious 
2nd careful of a Cure leſs temporally ad- 
: Ys | Yaltae 
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vantagious, as of one that is more, and c 
perſons that cannot,as well as of thoſe thy 
can, reward you; it you know, with. the 
Apoſtle, how to be abafed, as well as hoy 
toabound; if you can praiſe God as chee 
fully ina low, as 1n a proſperous condity 
OR 3 nay more, as having then a title ti 
many bleſſings of which your proſperow 
condition is uncapable z if you can fir 1 | 
your affefrions ſo diſintangled from tt 

orld, that you are, like (z)'St, Pal 
careleſs of living, apon your own account iſ in 
but only for the Divine Service;z then in ſo 
deed, and not till then, you maybe 6} ri 


curely ' confident of the integrity of yourſſ cl 
intentjons, and venture 'yotr ſelf in thi (: 
warfare, as the Clerical Calling is Expreſly 


called by St. Paxl, g Tim. ii. 3, 4. And a; 


0 
jt were "certainly moſt ſecure that 'yourſ t 
affetions were thus 'generally alienatedfi} r 
from theſe more ignoble deſigns, that youſſ f 
may fatishe' your own conſcience of yourſt- « 
own freedom from the ſuſpition of them;# : 
ſo, becauſe the heart is ſo intolerably'de.Þ | 
ceitful as that its inclinations canfiot ' beſÞl | 
certainly diſcerned till the obje& be veſt-}| | 
ed with advantagious particular- circum-| | 
ſtancesz and theſ cannot be ſo prtidently 
foreſeen ih general ; it will, at leaſt, con- 
cern youto make the experiment full in 
ſich 
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ſach caſes, as you are by your own inclt- 
nations obnoxious to, and whoſe circum- 
ll ances may very. probably and frequently 
bel occur,.and therefore may rationally be ex- 
ml peced.; Remember that this enquiry be 
MF performed, as in the ſight of God, to 
tl whom you muſt return an account of this 
toll Steward{hip, and whom it is impoſſible to 
ll deceive and. for your own ſake; whoſe 
intereſt is not meanly, but, greatly and e- 
ternally, concerned in it : not only for 
« your, perſonal prejudice which you may 
cur by your 1imprudence herein, but, al- 
ſo thoſe miſchievons conſequential-miſcar- 
riages, . which will involve you deeply in 
uf} the guilt of the ruin of ſo many Souls as 
1 (hall be engaged therein by the. example, 
l$ or imprudence, or negligence of. their 
a8 guide, who ſhould have been exemplary 
Þ to them. It. were well if you made this 
x48 the ſubje& of a Communion-exerciſe be- 
"UE fore you take Orders; for when you have 
urſy deveſted your ſclf of all worldly deſigns, 
1;8 and have God alone before your eyes,and 
e-M fpiritua] conſiderations; and have acknow- 
xÞ ledged your own inſufficiency to. diſcern 
t-E the deccitfulneſs of your heart, and have 
1- therefore humbly implored the Divine aſ- 
y liſtanes,, and .entirely placed your .confi- 
1-8 dence, tn him, and his inſpirations, not ex- 
- ae traordi- 
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 ſetving theſe Rules )#s the judgment of right 
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traordindry and Enth:faftical,, but, Proviffyi 

dential- and moral : That he may be pleaſed o 
to clear your underſtanding from all pre 
zudices your will; that to your under. 
ſtanding; thus prepared, he would ſugs 
geſt the ſecureſt morives3 that he would 
enable you with a prudent and diſtinguilh- 
ing ſpirit mn paſſirg your judgment, and 
making your eletion of then 3 When, ! 
ſay, you have done all this, you will then 
have the greateſt moral probability that » 
poſſible; . that your Judgment (if you can 


ſatisfie your ſelf of your fincerity in ob- 
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Reafor,, and conſequently, in the way we 
are now {peaking of, the Will of God. 

VII. Bur neither is the purity of defign 
alone ſufficient (unleſs you have abilities 
for it) either to preſume a Call from Gold, 
or to venture ſecurely and prudently on 
it- Not the former; for Gods deſigning 
men for particular Callings, Is, it! # Provi- 
dentizl way,to be concluded from his gifts, 
which ate the talents he intraſts ns with, 
and therefore obliges us toimprove; and 
that after the moſt advantagions way; ſo 
that where God has given natural gifts pe- 
culiarly fitting a perſon for a particulgr 
Calling, and where it is withal evident, 
that either they fit him. for no other Cal- 

ling, 
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ling, or,” at leaſt, not ſo edvantagionſly, or 
ito a Calling not ſo advantageons; There, if 
Mihefollow the diftate of right Reaſor(which 
Mis the only Providential voice of God) he 
muſt needs conclude himſelf 1n predence 
obliged-to follow this, rather than any 0- 
ther, - But you may be here miſtaken, if 
ou conſider either your Gifts, or your 
me, partially; Your Gifts you are to 
conſider #niverſally,in regard of themſelves, 
vr their effe#s, which may with any grezt 
moral probability be foreſeen; whether #4- 
inral, or accidental ; whether, as ſome of 
your Gifts do fit you for the Clerical Cel- 
ling, ſo,” they may not equally fir yon for 
another > whether, if they fit you oz{z,:or 
peculiarly for this, yet, you may not have 
other qualifications that may make it dar- 
gerows? whether, if you have ſuch as may 
render it dangerous, the danger be grea- 
» i ter, Or more probable to come to paſs, than 
- I the advantage? whether, if you have none 5 
, yet you have not only ſozze, but a#, the 
| Þ qualifications for this Calling 2 whether, 
| 
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if ſome be wanting, they be either fewer, 
or deſs conſiderable than thoſe you have? 
So-alfo, concerning the Cal/ing it (elf, you 
are! to conſider whether, - all things being 
allowed for, it be likely to prove more 
edvantagions, or diſadvantagions,. tO pak 
y whe- 


MI 
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whether it be more neceſſary, of only mori 
convenient ? whether if: more” necefary, 'it 
bealfo more ſecure, eſpecially in regard & 
your greater intereſts? And, concerning 
zl] thefe enquiries, you may fall into great 
miſtakes, it you have nor before-refifiec 
your intention, and ſo: fixed 'on a right 
end, from whence you may deduce faith 
ful meaſures of things. It will therefor} * 
here concern you to uſe all poſſible - pri} v 
dence and caution ; and you cannot beer: 
euſed if you uſe leſs tharyou would ini 
caſe whereinall your ſecnlar fortunes and 
your life it felf were deeply hazarded, 
ſeeing theſe things are mcomparably leh 
trivial, 
VIII. FEhope you will not fo far ſfuſpet 
me of Pelagianiſm as to put me to thetrow 
ble of an- Apology for calling theſe qnatif- 
cations natural. . My meaning. i not, th: 
theſe natural qualifications alone are ſufhci 
ent for diſcharging the ' Clerical Calling 
Or, that thoſe Auxiliaries that are ſuper 
added the only zatural; but only, that a 
ſaperaddedAuxthiaries are grounded onthe 
Improvement of ſuch as are natural, not a 
merits rigorouſly obliging God in- point « 
Fuſtice; bur as: motives mercifully :perſwaf : 
"ding and inducing him, 'who is: of hamſel 
already mwnificent; fo that the principal © 
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and original ground of expeRing theſe ſ#- 
pernatural Auxiliaries, which can only be 
hoped for by them who are peculiarly 
called,. can artecedertly (as it is plain that 
the ground of their hope muſt be antece- 
dent) be grounded on nothing but what 
is #atural, To let this therefore paſs (that 
this whole diſcourſe may be deduced home 
to-your caſe) it will be neceflary ro ſhew 
what theſe qualifications are, which will 
beſt be underſtood by their accommodati- 
on to. the delign for which you intend 
them. - That theretorc I !uppoſe to be the 
408 taking of a particular charge upon you 
| of the fouls of a particular Congregations 
ſo that according to the ſeveral ways of 
the miſcarriage of ſuch ſouls, you ovght 
to be contrarily qualified for their fecuri- 
ty. And the miſcarriage of their-ſouls be- 
ing occaſioned by their 20» performance of 
their duty, your qualifications muſt confilt 
in ſuch requiſires as may induce them . to 
that performance. And theſe will, in ge- 
neral, :be reduced to two heads : ſuch as 
= may be neceſſary for informing them in their 


aff duty, and ſuch as may induce therz to pra- 


g &iſc it; for in both theſe put together 


| theirſecurity does adzquately confift. And 


4 4n order. to theſe two ends yuu muſt be 
endugd with two requifites : Kyewlage, 


Or 
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for convincing their underſtandings3 and 
prudence, for perſwading their wills. By fl « 
knowledge 1 do not ſo much mean that} 
which' 1s Speculative and Scholaſtical, as y 
it 
01 


that which 1s more immediately PraZicdl, 
For Iſuppoſe your charge to conſiſt prin. 
cipally of the {iterate multitude, and that o; 
if you have any intel/igent learned LaickY 
that may be capable of higher things, yet 
that it is more rare and caſual 3 and that p 
in theſe qualifications, I am ſpeaking of Þ j« 
weare not ſo much to confider what iff gf 
rare and extraordinary, as what 15 frequent pr 
. and »/ſual ; what is »ſefl and converiert, 23Þ of 
what is abſolntely rr rh For both thoſe 
extraordinary occaſions cannot ſo much ob-ſſj 
lige to a peculiar proviſion, eſpecially in 
thoſe maltitudes which are neceflary for 
theſe ſervices of the Church, all which 
cannot be expe&ed capableof thems and 
thoſe caſes, being extraordinary, may be 
ſapplied by a few peculiarly gifted thatkr 
way, ſeeing it is Gods uſual way thus tof 
diſtribute thoſe 32eciouerz; which are indeedÞ 
convenient for the edificaticn of the Catho- 
tick Church 7: 'gexeral, but not abſolurehſh 
zeceſſary tor every particular charge, For 
thete ends therefore, wherein your 'otheri 
ſtudies of more neceſſary concernment, of 
theaverſion of your own gerims, I 
<= incline 


LETTER I: 
Incline you, or afford you opportunity,or, 
enable you,to attain ſuch skill your felf as 
were convenient; it will be ſufficient that 
you hold correſpondence with ſuch as have 
it, whom you may conſult with as occali- 
on ſhall require, and ſo not 'be altogether 
noprovided even for theſe extraordinary 
occurrences. But that which will more 
—_— and indiſpenſably concern you, 
that more immediately prattical know- 
ledge, which all are ſome way bound to 
obſerve, and of which none, which at 
ently in their common concernments 

of the world, may be preſumed uncapa- 
ble. And it were well that you would 
reduce all other ſpeculative knowledge to 
nythis, as it is certainly deſigned by God- 
My meaning is, that you would not be- 
gin with #0tzozs in inſtruting others, but 
that you would firſt ſtir them up to pre- 
#iſe ſuch duties as are. by, all parties ac- 
nowledged to be effentially obligatory 
under the ſtate of Chriſtianity (as, God 
be praiſed, principles ſufficient for moſt of 
heſe are admitted by all conſiderable par- 
hesthat violate the peace of Chriſtesdozs, 
wwever otherwiſe diſunited among them- 
elves) and ſo by that means bring them 
da carefiulneſs of their ways, and a tems 
ſs of conſcience, and an 1Hquiſtiveneſs 


2 aſter 
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LETTER TI. 
after their duty univerſally whatever it may 
be 3 which will prepare them for what o- 
ther inſtructions they may afterwards prove 
capable of 3 and-will be of excellent uſe, 
both for rendring your advice. acceptable 
and nfeful to them, when they firſt ſenſi 
bly -experience its neceflity before it be 
communicated 3 and for preventing the in- 
fuſion of any frivolous and unprofitable 
notions, which are very dangerous to po-if þ 
pular capacities (who are uſually moreſ il 
pa[/ronate than judicious, and are too prone y 
to: impoſe their own private ſentiments inf} 0 
things, they, do not underſtand, as wellfff t! 
as: thoſe they do, on others, and ſo toffÞ n: 
wake them the badges and charaReriſtickyj n: 
of ſubdividing parties) and will be the { 
beſt meaſure for ſniting and proportioning 4 
their knowledge to their capacities ; forff| d 
they are certainly capable of ſo muciÞ pe 
knowledge whoſe uſefulneſs they are capa ve 
ble of apprehending 3 and nomore 1s »« ſe] 


ceſſary, it I may not ſay, expedient, to bil to 
cotnmunicated to them. | na 

1K. IX. Iconld have ſhewn you, in many en 
regards,how incomparably more advanta- wi 
gious this way is, even for the reduction 'co 

of Hereticks and Schiſmaticks, than tha ſo 
which is ordinarily: made uſeof, an abrup} we 

It 


diſputation $ for by this means you wi | 
<4. nc 
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find that the only true cauſes of- heretical 
| and ſchiſmatical pravity, obſtinacy and per- 
verſity of will, and prejudices of the world, 
and the vain deſire of applauſe and viGory, 
and their preingagement in a party, and 
that ſhame and unwilliggneſs to yield (even 
to truth 1t ſelf, when. 1t appears their Ad- 
verfary) which unawares ſurprizes the moſt 
mnocently meaning Men, will be removed 
before your reaſons be propounded,which, 
if by them they be thought more con- 
yvincing, they muſt, upon theſe ſuppoſiti- 
ons, needs prevail ; and that'the want of 
the removal of theſe is that which ordi- 
narily - makes diſputations ſo ſuccelk(s 5 
nay that the converſror it ſelf of the per- 
ſons without the p:rgation, of theſe. preju- 
dices, might indeed enlarge our party, (a 
delign too vain to be aimed at by any 
peaceable pious Chriſtian) but would ne- 
ver be advantagions to the. perſons them- 
© ſelves (the. charity to whoſe ſouls. ought 
F to be the principal inducement to a, ratio- 
nal and prudent perſon to' engage him to 
endeavour their ſatisfaction) becauſe it 
ty were hardly probable that the truth it felt 
of 'could beembraced oz 7ts own account, and 
ſo for virtuous motives, whillt theſe humors 
"_ were predominant ; and tq receive thetruth 

It ſelf for vitio#s owes were a deſecration 
+ ih and 
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and proſtitution of it, which muſt certain- 
ly be moſt odious and deteſtable in-+the 
fight of God, who judges impartially of 
the ſecret thoughts and intentions, as well 
as the exterior profeſſuons of Men; that, | 
fay, theſe things Me true, if Reaſor do 
not, yet ſad experience will, prove a ful 
conviction. . Beſides their receiving the 
truth it ſelf upon hxwor Cand it cannot 
be judged to þe upon any other account 
where 1t is not embraced upon a piot 
ſenſe of its »ſefulneſs) would both be ſcar 
dalous to thoſe that might perceive it (a: 
Hypocrites cannot always be ſo cautiou: 
in their perſonatians, but that ſometime: 
the Aſes ears will appear through the Ly 
ons Skin) and would render them as #» 

certain toany party as the cauſe that make 
it. Nay if, after you had reduced then 
to this good pliable temper, you coulc 
not prevail on them in perſwading then 
to an. aflent to what you fay, eithe 
through the weakneſs of their wnderſi an! 
ings, or your own nn:llfulneſ in pleading 
for a good cauſe with adyantage 3 yet yo 
muſt needs conclude them invincibly ignc 
rant, and therefore excuſable before Gol 
in this regard, as well as + arc accept 
ble in others; and therefore maſt be 3 
charitable in your demeanor to them, 


"yo 
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you believe, God will prove favourable 
in their final ſentence ; which muſt needs 
bea great ſecondary fatisfation and: coim- 
fort (that their errors themſelvesare inno- 
cent) to ſuch as are more intent on the 
improvement of Chriſtianity it ſelf than 
any ſabdiving denomination. For if 
God himſelf, though he defires that good 
Men ſhould attain the aZral truth in or- 
der to the peace of Eccleſiaſtical Commus- 
nion, be yet pleaſed to admit of ſome a- 
nomalons inſtances of his mercy, whoſe 
failing thezeof ſhall not prove prejudi- 
cial to them 3 If, I ſav, God may do thes, 


and may be preſumed todo ſo by you; I do 
your ſcIE (if 
t 


notſce how you can excuſe 
you diffent) from forfeiting the glory of 
uniformity and reſignation of your will to 
God, which are they alons which make 
our other ſervices acceptable, or from 
incurring the blame of the envious mur- 
muring ſervant, of having (k) your own 
eye evil becauſe your Maſters is good. Nay, 
for my part, I believe, that if you can 
here (agyou ought to do in all caſcs) be 
fatisfied in expeQation of a future reward 
from God ; your patient and confident 
acquieſcing in the Will of God,even when 
your endeavours prove ſucceſleſs as to the 
end immediately deſigned by your elf, 
E 4 will 


(k)S. Mat. 


XX. 15, 
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will be fo far from being a diſcouragement, 
as that it will indeed intitle you to a great: 
cr proportion of ſpiritual comfort 3 both 
becauſe you may then beſt ſatifie your 
{elf in the integrity of your intention for 
God when you can readily acquieſce with- 
out any gratification of your ſelf by a 
victory in your diſcourſe ; and becauſe the 

reſent little fruits of your labours may 
juſtly encourage you to expe&t a more 
plentiful arrear behind. Yet, I believe, 
this preparation of your Auditorsfor your 
diſcourſes by a ſenſe of *piety will not mi- 
niſter much or frequent occaſions of diff- 
dence even of the evet, nor conſequently 
of - he exerciſe of theſe paſlive Graces, as 
well in regard of the Divine aſſiſtance,you 
may then hope for, as your own. abilities. 

For when the perſon has thus rendred 
himſelf worthy of the favour, and has im- 
plored the Divine goodneſs for its aftual 

collation ; there can be no reaſon to de- 

{pair of the Divine a[ſiſtance, ſo far as: it 

may not violate the ordinary Rules of 

Providence : fuch as are the ſuggeſting 

ſich motives to your mind as are moſt 

proper to prevail on the capacity of the 
perſon with whom you deal; the fitting 


you with advantage of proper and .per- 


[waſive expredbon 4 z the futing all tothe 
cir- 
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circumſtances and apprehenfions of the 
perſon,and the like, which when they con- 
car,. cannot frequently fail of the deſired 
event: But that which does cſpecially re- 
commend this method, is, that theſe mo- 
ral diſpoſitions of the will are ſo frequent- 
ly-taken notice of in the Goſpel it {elf as 
the qualifications that prepared its Andi- 
tors for its reception. For theſe ſcem to 


touching of the beart, the (n) ſh:eplike diſe 
poſition, the (0) preparation for the King- 
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(1) Iſa. 


| | x174i1ij. $, 
be the (1) opening of the ears, the (m) 1. «. | 
| (m) Ads © 
XVI. 14» 

(1) 5. Joh. 


dom, the (Pp) ordination to eternal life, the X*- 14, 16. 


(q) true Iſrazliteſhip, which are every 


(9). Luk. 
IX. 62. 


where aſſigned as the reaſons of rhe con- (-) ads. 


verſion of many of them. But this, only 
by the way. | 


Xill. 48. 
(4) S+ Joh. 
L 47o '. 7 


_ RX. THAT I may therefore return to X. 


the ſubjet.of my former diſcourſe, you 
may: hence conclude, that all that your 
people are obliged to pratiſe,that at leaſt, 
you are -obliged to know ; and that not 
only as a PraFitioner, who may be ſecure 
:?n knowing his own duty, in the ftimplicity 
of it, with ſach reaſons alſo. of it as may 
be uſeful for rc(tifying his intention, which 
1s the only thing that can rationally be con- 
ceived to.render a duty acceptable to Godz 
but alſo as a Gxide, who ſhould alſo be 
acquainted with the nature of the diy ke 

Oni A eas | 
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ſelf, and the reaſon why it is impoſed by 
God, and how it may contribute to tl 
improvement of mankind, and what infly 
enceevery circumſtance conliderable may 
have on the morality of the whole duty, 
For without theſe things you can. neve 
be able to make a true eſtimate of tho: 
infinite caſes that may occur, having to dei 
with perſons of different complex1ions,and 
different callings, and different habitual 
inclinations. Upon which account it wil 


concern you firſt to have ſtudied all thok 


Fundamentals,which are generally eſteem. 
ed fo by perſons of all perſwaſions (ſuch 
” are thoſe contained in the (7) 


{r) That this is thaſenſe of Creed or 
| &he Church concerning this Creedcommonty aſcribed to the 


Creedappears, in that this Þ2ſ#le) Not that I conceive it 
is required of all perſvns neceſſary that you deduce all 
Coop ptized,inche Offce conſequencestharmay be infer. 
ging, in the Office of Yi _ from _ uſed,even 
Fation of the Sick; of all by approved Authors,even in 
LINES 08 theſe. affairs themſelves ; but 
ted, in the: Church Cara- that you -may be able, from 
pijm, youg own Judgment, to give 
an account what concerning them is necel- 
ſary to be believed, and'for what reaſons, 
that ſo you may be able to ſatisfie an in- 
quiſitive Laick, and maintain the honour 
of your place, which is to preſerve the 
Keys of knowledge as well as Diſcipline | 
and 
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| bY and believe it, in this knowing age, it 
«Nis more than ever neceſſary. Bur for 
theſe things I would not have you too 
much truſt the Schoolwen, or any modern 
core of Bodies of Divinity, who do 
oo frequently confound Traditions with 
imions, the DoFrines and Inferences of 
he Church with her Hiſtorical Traditions, 
nd the ſenſe of the ancient with the ſuperad- 
ul ditions of modern ages, and their own pri- 
"UE pate. ſenſes with thoſe of the Church. IF 
MT therefore you would faithfully and di- 
m8 ftinaly inform your ſelf herein, 1 40 not 
ll anderſtand how you can do it with ſecu- 
rl) rity to your ſelf that you do not miſ- 
ce guide your flock, in affairs of ſo momen- 
S tous a concernment, without having re- 
UY, courſe to the Originals themſclves; where- 
- in you ſhould cantioufly diſtinguiſh what 
ny 1sclearly, and i terms, revealed by the 
'y Apoſiles, and what only is ſo virtually 
ts and conſequentzally; for it cannot be cre- 
I dible that God has made the belief of 


that neceſſary” to falvation, which he has . 


not' clearly revealed (fo as to leave the 
| unbelievers unexcuſable) and that cannot 
'| Tationally be pretended to be clearly re- 
yealed, which is neither Þ 7» terms, nor 
in clear and certain conſequences. Now 
theſe Originals are the Scriptures as the 
pl - | Texts 
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Text, and the Fathers of the firſt and pureii{li 
Centuries as an Hiſtorical Commentary, n+ 
controverted paſſages, to clear its ſenſe, Wi 
Firſt therefore the reading of the Scriptare Rib 
is a duty, in all regards, .incumbent on 

(5)Joh. you 5 For theſe are they that (s) are writ. 
xx 31 ten that we might believe, and that belieping 
we might have liſe in the name of Chritt; 
(:)Luk.i.4- that (t) are certainly to aſſure us of thoſe 
things wherein we have been Catechized; 
() 2 Tim. that are able to make ns (u) wiſe unto ſal. 
Wi-15- wation. And particulatly, in reference tq 
your Calling, the Scriptures are faid to be 
(x)2 Tim. neceſſary for making (x) the mar of God 
- 19,17- (an appellative eſpecially proper to the 
Clergy, 1 Tim.vi.11.) perfet in teaching,in re. 
proving 714 corre ing, in difeipline ( 0 Taid\sin 
ſignifies) a&ts alſo peculiarly belonging to 
the Clerical Calling. And accordingly our 
) Alſo (4) Charch did oblige the Clergy to read 
Darko, Uicar, Curate, Chancery, Pzieſf, and Dtiz 
| penvary, being under the degrceof a Batchelaz of Diviniz 
ty, hall p2»wde and have of his own, within thze months 
afcer this Uiſttation, the New Teftament both in Latin 
and Engltſh, with the Parzphraſe upon the ſame of Fratmus, 
* - and diligently tidy the ſame, conferring che one with the 
other, And the Biſhops and other Drojnaries by them- 
ſelves 02 their DfTcers in their Dynods and Uiſttattons, 


thall examine the (atd Tcclgſta:tical pertons how they have 
p;oficed in the ſtudy of Dcripeure, inund. by K, Ed- 


ward VI.” Anno 1547. Edit. 1 r. of Dr. Sparrow p. 6, 7. 
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reſt charges laid on all in the very collati- 
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9 
Wallo that every Parſon, Uicar, Curate, and Stipendar 
Pyelf, being under the Degree of a Paſter of Arr, ſhall 
W2ovide aud have of his own wtthin thze months after this 
Wiſttacton, che New Meffament boch tn Latin anv Cng- 
i with Paraypraics upon the ſame, conferring che one 
pith che other, Anv the Biſhops and other D2dinaries * 
by themſelves o2 their Dfficers, in their Dynods and Uilſi- 
lations, ſha:1 examine the ſaid Cccleſtaſtical perſons how 
they have profited in the tudy of Poly Dcitpture, 


by.Q. E!:zaberh, Anno, 1559. p. 72. Tr. 16, 


to the increaſe of mp knowledge, Proteftation to 


the Articles of Q. Elizabeth, Anno, 1564. p. 127. 


two Chapters, at leaſt, every day, con- 
cerning which, according to the old rules, 
they might haye been examined by the 


Biſhop, as alſo in Eraſmus's Paraphraſe 5 


which ſeems to have been [nſtituted to 
make amends for the length of the Ro- 
man Offices (injoyned by them on their 
Clergy under pain of mortal fin.) above 
that of our Liturgy 5 as conceiving the 
$kill of the Clergy inthe Scriptures of more 


moment for the diſcharge of their duty to. 


the publick than their prayers themſelves. 
Beſides your $kill herein 1s looked on as 
ſo neceſlary as that it is'one ot the ſeve- 


. ON 


{'J ſhall read daily ac the leaſt one chapter of the cid Te- 
fament, an> another of. che xew, with god advilement, 


promiſed and ſubſcribed by perlons to be admitted to any 
-Office, Room, or Cure, or other place Eccleſiaſtical, among 
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be made, 
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on of their Orders, that they be (s) dil 
Ons gent in reading the Fer hour : 
for all the three Orders. > 
Xl. X1. BUT yon muſt not think thiſffthe 

charge ſatisfied 1n beginning to do fo fronfſthe 
the time of your Ordination, For y« 
muſt remember that you are then to be 
Teacher, not 2 Scholar ; beſides that you 
cannot paſs a prudent judgment of your 
own abilities till you have already experi. 
enced them , and therefore muſt have be 
gun before. As you therefore read the 
Scriptures, it were well that after reading 
of any Chapter you would mark the dif. 
cultplaces, at leaſt in the New 7eſtament, 
and, when they may ſeem to concernany 
necefiary matter of Faith or PraQice (for 
= muſt remember that I am now ſpeak- 
ng of the meaneſt qualifications that may 
be expected in him who would prudently 
take this calling on him)afcerwards conſult 
Commentators, {auch as are reputed moſt 
excellent 1n their kind ; and read them not 
enrſorily, but .carefully, examining their 
grounds to the uttermoſt ot your capact- 
ty, ſeemg that you ar: to enquire, not 
only for your iclf; but alſo for as many 
as are to'/be led by you. Firſt therefore; 
after you have 'read the Commentator, ei- 


ther in writing, Or, if that be too tedious 
710 
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lin weditetior, recolle& the ſum of his dif- 
purſe, by reducing them to Propoſitions 3 
in apply the proofs to the Propoſitions 
tillithey properly belong to. Then examine 

"the pertinency of his proofs ſo applyed z if 
cffithey be Reaſons, from the nature of the 
king 3 if Tefti»-onies, from the Authors 
from whom he borrows them, by which 
means alone you may underſtand whether 
they mean them in the ſenſe intended by 
him. And at laſt ſee how his ſenſe agrees 
with the Text it ſelf, by comparing it 
with the coherence, both Marra ew and 
conſequent. And for this occaſional uſe of 
expounding Scripture, it were neceſſary to 
be skilled in the Originals ;, for all Tranſla« 
tions being performed by fallible perſons, 
and being capable of ſuch zquivocations 
7 which may frequently have no ground 1n 
7 © the Originals 3 the ſenſe, as colleted from 


ſuch Tranſlations, may very probably be 
miſunderſtood,and therefore cannot beſe- 
curely truſted. But, of the two Origi- 
nals, the Greek is that, which can with leſs 
© ſecurity be negle&ted upon the principles 
already ' premiſed. For, ſuppoſing that 
your obligation is chiefly for matters of 
Faith, and ſo tranſcending natural means 
ofknowledge; and moral duties, not evi- 
dent,nor deducible, from the light of right 
Reaſon, 
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Reaſon, as being ſpecial degrees, peculiarhiſ hi 
due to thoſe maniteſtations of the Divindfl + 
love in. the Goſpel,greater than could hay 1 
becn expeCted from the Divine Philanthn, 
py, as it appears from reaſon alone 3 both 
of theſe are proper to the Goſpel ſtate, ani 
therefore are only to be expetted from thy 
New Teſtament, which, though in othafſÞ*g 
things it may require the Hebrews, for un go 
derſtandinig the Helkeniftical ſtile 3, yet fl © 
theſe things,being ſo peculiarly proper'tofff þ 
the Goſpel-ſtate, and being many. of then} - 
meerly mew Revelaticns, it cannot be { 
extreamly neceſlary, and therefore the 
Greek, may be here ſufficient. Yet I mu 
withal needs confeſs, that ( for the Govern 
ment and Governors of the Church, and th 
rituals adopted into Chriſtianity . by the 
poſitive Inſtitution of the Goſpel, the tm 
Sacraments. and other Solemnitics. of the 
Service of God } the knowledge of the 
Jewiſh Antiquities is very necellary for 
clearing ſome things of ſo momentous 1 
conlideration, and 1o ordinary praQtice, a 
that you may not be able, without them, 
to give a full ſatisfaction to your Parochial 
cure, 1n doubts that may nearly concerd 
them, which will therefore require askil 
in the Rabbirs,it not in the Hebrew Tongs 
wherein they are written, And yet evel 
at. $a det clude *-- 
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here, .confidering the fabulouſneſs and ſuſ- 
Ine piciouſneſs of theſe Rabbizical Records in 
Jl 'any +thimg: Hiſtorical, 1 ſhould be, much 
F better ſatisfied withany information from 
ol thoſe more certainly antient Authors, which 
ani are extant in other Tongues, ſuch as Phzlo 
te and Joſeph 8c. and indeed hall not cre- 
he "dit the Rebbirs any farther than as they as 
uy gree with ſuch better atteſted Monuments, 
"NF or with the zarrre of the: things atteſted 
't0F by them. 
ng -- XI... And upon the fame account, Ido 
(of not, for my part, ſee how you can! well 
nl have negletted the Fathers of the firſt and 
ul'Y puref? Centuries, eſpecially thoſe that are, 
"x by the conſent of all, concluded genuine, 
tl 2nd that lived before the Empire: turned 
hf Chriſtian, who conſequently were tree 
8 from thoſe ſecular enjoyments, which, 1a 
if a-ſhort time, ſenſibly corrupted that gene= 
cl rofity and exemplary ſeverity, whi-h were 
{o admirably conſpicuous in the infancy of 
Chriſtianity. For, though it be contetled 
that the Scriptures are indeed clear in all 
matters 1ndiftpenſably neceſiary-to Salvati- 
on ( which are the only ſubjects of my 
preſent diſcou:ſe ) yet I conceive that per- 
ſpicuity'to have been mainly accommoda- 
ted to. the. preſent. appreh<nſions of the 


perſons then living, many of the phraſes 
F bcing 
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'LETTER I. 
being taken fromdodrines or pradtices they 
generally prevailing among them, and ob. 
y notorious to all, the vulgar,as wel 
as perſons of greater capacities. - But tha 
all things, that were then clear, might not, 
as other Antiquities have done {ince, inx 
long proceſs of time, contra anacciden 
tal oblenriry by the abolition, or negleF, of 
thoſe then notorius Antiquities, on which 
that perſpicuity is ſuppoſed to depend ; or 
that, ſuppoſing this perſpicuity ſtill to ds 
on ſuch Antiquities, . Providence 
ſhonl4'have been obliged to keep fuch, An 
tiquities themſelves unchanged, *orany o 
ther way notoriousrhan by the manutneng 
ftill'extant of thoſe ages 3 carmot; I con! 
ceive,' with any probability be preſumed: 
either from rhe nature of the thing 3. « 
the deſign of the Scriptures, which both 
ſeem to have been written in accom6 
dation to- particular exigencies, and ot 
particular occaſionsz and rather ro inti 
mate, 'than inſiſt on, ſuch things as were 
already preſumed notorious,and mult needs 
have been <cither more intricate, it brick; 
or more tedious and voluminous, 1f acct» 
rate,in explaining ſo numerous particulars 
Now, if this perſpicuity were accommo+ 
dated ro the apprehenſions of them to 
W hom they were, more immediately, re: 
vealcd 3 
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LETTER 1. 
vealed 3 then -certainly the Holy Ghoſt 
muſt needs be preſumed to have intended 
ſuch ſenſes as he knew them ready and 
likely to apprehend(epeſcially in ſuch ca- 
ſes wheran the terms were taken from 
ſomething already notorious among them, 
and wherein they could have no reaſonto 
ſuſpe& their miſapprehenſions, much leſs, 
ordinary means toreQuhe thcm)and there- 
fore, on the: contrary, what we can find 
tohave becn their ſenſe of the Scriptures, 
inthings perſpicuous and neceſſary, that 
we have reaſon to-beheve verily intended 
by che Revealer. Beſides that rhis is the 
uſual practice of our moſt accurate Critics, 
to expound their Authors, where difficult, 
by comparing them with orher writers of 
the ſame time, or Se&, or Snbjec, which 
mention the thing Joubted ofmore clea rly; 
and therefore cannot prudently be refuſed 
here, where we are'ſpeaking of the ordi- 
nary moral means of finding out the true 
ſenſe of the Scriptures. I doconfefs that 
the Fathers do not write in a method fv 
accurate and fitted tothe capacities of be- 
ginners as our modern Sy/tezes, but with- 
al, I think, i cannot be denyed bur that 
they are, even upon that account, ,more 
intelligible than the Scriptures,fo that they 
who are obliged to beskilful-in the Scrip- 

| P 2 tures 
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LE.T TER T. 
tures cannot, upon any account, be pre. 
ſamed-uncapable of naderſtanding the Fa. 
thers. Nor ought it © be pretended that 
the writings of theÞFathers are- tao volu. 
minous. and "tedious &-task- for -a young 
Man to undertake beforehis entring into 
the Clerical calling z..for both I do not ſe 
how that way can be counted 'tediouy, 


which is.neceſlary,gand only ſecure, hoy: 


long ſoeyer it may bez nor is it indeed 
true, that the Fathers-of the firſt. three 
Centuries were a task {0 very tedious (for 
as for.others afterwards, the more remote 
they aregthe leſs competent alſo they muſt 
be for informing us-of the ſenſe of the A- 
poſtles 1n.an Hiſtorical way, of which alone 
we are now-diſcourfing ;. nay ſeeing that 
' the later, writers can ,know* nothing this 
way, but what has been delivered to them 
by the former, it will follow that they can- 
not be able to inform us of any thing new, 
after the reading of their predeceſſors,and 
therefore, though it might be corverrent, 
yet, after the Primitives, the reading of 
the later Fathers cannot be ſo indiſpenſably 
neceſſary) eſpecially if the counterfened 
Authors and Writers be excepted, together 
with all thoſe that are lyable to any juſt 
 ſaſpicjon, and are reputed ſuch by learned 
and candid men 3 and if their time were 
improved, 
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improved, as it might by moſt, and would 
by all, that would undertake this ſevere 
Calling upon theſg conſcientious accounts 
I have been already deſcribing. - Beſides [I 
do not know why they ſhould complain 
for want of time either before, or after, the 
ſuſception of Holy Orders, when as we ſee 
other Callings require ſeven years learning 
before their liberty to. practiſe, whereas a 


much leſs time well improved would ſerve - 


for this, even for ordinary capacities, that 


weregrounded in the neceſ{ary rudiments 


of humane learning ; and they have after- 
wards a maintenance provided for them 
without care, that they might addict them- 


ſelves without diſtration to employments 
.of this nature. 'All things therefore being 
.confidered, I do not ſee how this reaw- 


fite Chow much ſoever it may amuſe ſome 
by its ſeeming novelty} is cither uzneceſſary 
or unpradticable. IP h 

- XI. Befides theſe reaſons from -. ze- 
ce//ity, 1 might produce others of conven?- 
ency why young practitioners of Divinity 
ſhould deduce their dod&rine more im- 


mediately. from the fountains. As firſt, 


that by this means they may be beſt able 
to judge impartially, whea they are leſs 
policſled with the favour of a party;where- 
as It is, I doubt, too. frequently, the pra- 
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LETTER t&. 
ice of thoſe that no otherwiſe, firſt eſpouſe 
a party, afterwards tafee with no other 
perſpetives than what fejudice and inte. 
reſt will permit, not fo much to enquire 
what does inde:d appear truly derived 
from the Apoſtles, as what theſe conveigh- 
ers of Apoſtolical Tradition ſay in favour 
of their own, and diſconntenance of their 
Adverſarics faction. And ſecondly, thi 
would certainly much contribute to the 
infuſing a peaceaþle Spirit into the Catho. 


lick Church (a bleſſing vigorons to beff 


proſecuted and prayed for by all: good 
Chriſtians) which certainly could not chuſ: 
but conſiderably contribute further to the 
-aftital peace of Chriſtendom, whoſe prin- 
'ciples might undonubredly in many thing 
be better accommodated, if their Spirit 
were leſs exaſperated, This it would do 
partly by rhe inevidence of the reaſons 
whenexamined ; forit is generally the un- 
experienced confidence- that is moſt bold 
and daring: partly in deriving principle 
of accommodation from thoſe fountain 
which all do ſo unanimouſly applaud, and 
wherein therefore they are moſt likely to 
agree; if ever Providence reduce them to 
a reconciliation : and partly becayſe by thi 
means they will be leſs likely-t6 broach 
ny offenſive Dottrines, ſeeing that for - 
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LETTER 1. 
end, not only the Church of Rome, but 

our Mother the Church of England, | 

(s) hes required that no other Fx-0@) cg Foy 
politiohs of Scriptures be urged pub- —_ > Achont 
ſickly butſach as are a grecable tothe 'ProCaicione, quod 
Dodrine of the Fathers : your obſcr- ples —_— 
yation of x which Canon L da nor {ee lint, 61 quod cone 
how you'can EE with out kn fentaiedm fit do-. 
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BT hol#thour reading them.Be- Rd ex lt.ips 
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of Piety,” where moſt of their ver on 
errors ſeem to have proceeded RolY ce FW W Ae 
a nobly deſigning exceſſive ſeverity, P P."238- 
and their prattices rather exceeded,” _ | 
than fell ſhort of,- their dot Ing} . ſevs rity. 
muſt niceds; like the oe i Gs 
wit "Mojes in the Mount, affect ther) with 
a ptpportionable ſplendor, ; tp , them 
Aring all their wordly ineroh r the 
Service Br the Church, expoli lives 
and fortiines for the. taj it of Po I do 
not fay willingly. and) rea at even, 
and triumphantly, Go) wearying (b Tert ” 
udges Froelee, nd blunging_ their 2054 it: 
EIOnee, XÞ8 , Wit 1 the maltixudes of 
thont.. any endyiry, offered - 
TOP n d rhropgjlg tp che 
A; - ſtakes and 'grid- 
irons, 
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ITOBs,. and:other the moſt terrible execu- 
tions that wereever heard of.with as much 
; -» 1;-.: eaneſthieſzand emulation as wasever ſhewn | 
\"y -= mntheOlympick exerciſes, impatiently (tri. IN Gh 
mr zhe honour of that which the if Sul 
' Wea th houg ht penal and calamitous. AndF-uo 
- Yaftly that. ey wk needs from hence If w: 
- | Make.a” nr eſtimate concermung the real pe 
., _Seigp 90d nd duties of hri +; from W we 
=; in FR Fires wherein it was undertaken up, | aþ 
RY — 30d. a rational approbation, and Þþ th 
all the: contrary averfations of fo 
fx Deer Fave, meerly for ity own ſake; if cx 
BET "and was preached in the ſimplicity NM 
| Shia DI bk any campliances and -213088 d1 
; Ces Wh D ing either the huworsor pretend... Nl gf 
- ed; CET jes of” a worldly converſation ;, W 
hath bow When faſhion and education ohh Pp 
vwienraly i dterefts are” the very indy 
ue | Hit t nany to. profeſs themſely $ 
Whs* otherwiſe: take not the! eaſt ce 
care. ER fulfilling their, baptiſinal obfig Ati». || 
ONs, and. wherein the: vitious reſeryc3.0 MI the |. 
Wor d' "have pk far as.10 Corrs k 
their Toy Caſnifticat vinity ang make 
. het Ballevethole hy impoſhb 
ps requit pa 
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ured:.that none were choſen. to-it but c1- 
ther. ſuch as were deſigned by the more 
jmwediate inſpiration of 'the (c) Holy (c) Dr. 
Ghoſt to their Ordainer; or by the general 77m 
Suffrages. of (4) People concerning their :. ;s, 
unſported lives, when that extraordinary” (4) _ 
way failed 3 or by ſome extraordinary ex- j;.,, /.9,. 
periment. of their excellent Spirits: ſuch ro& ibid. 
fere ( ing . all their poſſeſſions, ©£4#b. 5. 
were (£) renouncing . /all their poſſeſſions, ©.9% 
Fl UT Gninig then) to the common' uſe' of xp, 24. 
e Church,or ſome /f) exemplary ſuffering (250 5. 
for the faith of Chriſt (which though ourry 
or the fairh of Chriſt (which though nor 072" 
xtending to death was then called ('g) vit. Cypri- 
Martyrdom) beſides that zeal and inceſſant 2 7 5 


diligence in providing for the neceſſities S Oyprien 
of their cure,and. thofe perſecutions which £p-33-Ce- 
were ſometimes as peculiarly their lot as arg 
they. were Gods, muſt needs imprint a Namidics 
acred Aweand Reverence for the Calling, ©: 35: 
F250 tj jacd 22. C8) VI 

which if meaſured by 'preſenit either pre- Pamel. 
cepts or precedents, cannot be defgrvedly in Ep. 9. 
MF. oe, ara 
-- XIV... But to proceed, Beſides this na. & alios 
knowledge of the prime neceffary funda- as 
mentals 3t will [alſo be neceſſary for to be © 
Silled in all ſuch controverſies as ſeparate 

any. conſiderable Commmnios "of. Chriſtians. 

or thele alſo your Hock, illiterate as well 
as learned, are obliged fo practiſe.” For it 


js.certain that they muſt be "obliged to 


make 


"LETTER I. 


make uſe of the Sacraments as the c ordi 
channels where Grace thay be e 


ſome Church,and ſeting every Church dar 


her Communion to Cormmunicate'with at 


- _eoncerned, as. faras they are capable, to 

; underſtand a reaſon, not, only of ther 

| Communion with ours, hut their.”conſs 

quent ſeparation from! other Charches.Far 

IN ſceing Schiſne is a fin of ” as malizhiinc fn 
= Die. influence to; Souls as = others which are 
courſe.vf1 nio einfainous in the par aCccolmt's it 
CD ng M myſt needs. be your. Wig to ſecure theh 
the Diſ- . from that, .as well as other fins. "Now thi 
Ge © formal imputable notion of S:hiſ as a ſin 
| being the: ao neceſſity of its , dividing the 

+ 4,  Charches Peace 5; that any party of "Met 
$4 may be: cplable from it, they maſt be fa 
tisfied.* either thatHotthey, but their Ad- 
verſarigs, were the canſes of the diviſt 10n; 
or that, if themſelves were, yet | it was on 
apt. parenecellary.; which it is impoſſible 


forgo to doevenyo y ur owti prudent fa 


ot , not underſtand the true 


[2] what is prodiiced on both ſides. And for 
know: 


and therefore muſt”. comimunicate. with 4c 
not only aſlert i its. bat cenſare othy 
Communions differing fram her,and thers 
fore will not permit any'perfon that enjoy 


other 3 jt'will follow thar they "muſt all b 


ge of oder rmes,and the full force 


y Vo 
yo 
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jort 


retfery | 


* In nbet, that the Obligario 
nth mcambent on you for knowing them does 
bh got concetn you as they are the diſput 
if arivate Do@ors, or even tolerated Þ#; 
ll ries, but as they are the CharaG@eriſtichs 
ONs of Commiinions 3 and therefore they muſt , 
0 be the Conrcils and Canons, of ſich other 
pablic Authentick Records of the Church- 
uhh &; or their acknowledged Champions as 
TY explaining their” Churches ſenſe, and not 
&N ther ow2, and the conditjons practiſed a- 
AF mong them without which their Comrfu- 
ul hion cannot be had, in which you muſt 


NE be prefumed' $kilful. 1 do not. think it fo - 


'y indiſpenſably neceffary that you be skijlled 

mall the particular Controverſics of mean- 
lc er concernment,. . even Betwixt difterent 
us Churches themſelves, but thoſe that are 
F mutually thought ſufficient to ſeparate Come 
Oy 9:70, nor in all thoſe themſelves,but in 
"F any. Foras, for joyning in. 3 Comrmmu- 
'F Dion, it is neceſſary that all the Conditi- 
'f ons preſcribed for it be lawful; ſo on the 
'F contrary, if only one be'unlawtul, it 1s 

enough to prove the ſeparation, rot une- 


3 5, LAT. 


| ker and obligatory, and 1o ſufficieat 


E<tdto practiſe, * Your Skill in theſe things 
WIPE I > Ry > 0 | ; will 
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will every, way be oblipatory.on you : fa 


their ſakes that are capable, that you my 
ſatisfie the; for thoſe 


they are leſs able to help themſelves, muſ 
conſequntly more rely npon your condut, 
which willtherefore lay the blame of thei 
thiſcarriages heavfly on you, if they be oc, 
calioned by your negligence) an1 for the 
reducing ſuch as are miſled,a duty. too ge: 
nerally negle&ed among the poor ſaperſti 
tious Natives, though expreſly required by 
the (5) Canons of our Church 3 ſo. that 


you are obliged, not only to be able to 


Church of teach your Flock, but alſo (7) to reſiſt gain- 


treland.xl. 


- (#) Tit. i. 
- (4)Tit. ii. 


ATi iti. 


o 


fayers, to (k) rebuke them with all anthorit, 
(1) to SFop their months, to convince and 
perſwade the wodeſi,, and to confound 
and ſhame the Jzcorrigible. But, in deal- 
ing with Adverſaries, it were fit, that, in 
accommodation to the. method already 
preſcribed, of fitting thein for rational dif: 
courſes. by farſt bringing them to a conſci- 
entious ſenſe of their duty. you would 
therefore fit your motives to thoſe prepa- 
rations, by inſiſting not only on the Truth, 
but the Piety, of embracing” what. you 
would perſwade them to, and the Impiety 
of the contrary 3 how direFh, or indired- 


ly, 1t countenances or encourages licenti- | 


 ouſneſs; 


, 10 are not, that; 
you may wg them, (who, by how mag; 


j 


UM 
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zuſneſs'; at leaſt of how miſchievous con- 
"Wequence the fin of Schiſax upon ſuch an 
count would be, and how 'inconfideras 
ble the contrary palliationsare for excufin 
it; that Schiſm 18: a breath of Peace, and 
ſo a violation of the very Teſtament of 
our Lord 3 of love, and fo 'diſowning the 
CharaQteriftick _ bage whereby: Chriſtzans - 
are peculiarly diſtinguiſhable from the In- 
fidel- world 5 4 ſubdividing the. Church into 
Fations and Parties, and. conſequently 
ble with the guilt of the ſcandal 
of the common Adverſaries, who by theſe 
means: are induced to diſhonourable 
thoughts of the Inſtitutor of ſo divided a 
Profeſſion, and are by theſe mutual exa- 
ſperations enabled to ſee the infirmities of 
all Parties by their mutual recriminations ; 
and ſotheir minds become exulcerated and 
mpregnably prejudiced againſtall the Rhe- 
torick of the Goſpel,and uncapable of thoſe 
ends deligned by Ged 1n its. publication 
(and oh how heavy an account will ſuch 
; | diſhonour of God, ſuch fruſtrating of his 
Evangelical deſigns, and the miſcarriage of 
ſuch a multitude of Souls, ſo dearly pur- 
chaſed by him, amount to !_) beſides the 
mernal miſchiefs following from it : « 
weekning the common. Strength by diſperſing 
it into multitudes of' inconfiderable fracti- 
ons, 


-2 


_ entthat Authority which ſhould, if-enter. 
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| ons, (ſirgly-ebaſidered, iand { diſabling lf aj 


or any generous deligns of taking caredfff Ap 
that greatpart of the World which never ehe1 
yet heard. of »the Goſpel, belides the difo. bad 

ion of Diſtipline, the contempt of the Aſa 
thority, amd weakned it, and ſo the grea 
liberty made: for all the vices and ſcanddifi 
of wicked men by a conſquent impunity. | 
would heartily recommend -this confiders. 
wan to our conſcientions difſentingBrethren 
who are afirighted from our Communiog 
by the ſcandalous lives: of 1ome of "our 
pretended Conformiſts , how much then 
{yes contribute tothe Calamities: they{ol 
{crjouſly:Jeplore, by bringing a diſreſpet 


tained. with due veneration, either reform 
them, ar make them ceaſe to be'fcanda- if © 
Jous by ' their perte&-.exclufion from het 
-- XV. BUT.that which you can leaſt of all 
want, is 'a ſtudy too much negleFed/becaulc 
rao little experienced, among Proteſtant, 
that of Caſuiſtices! Divinity. For -unlels 
your gezeral Sermons pe brought home and 
applyed to perticu/ar Conſciences 3 1 do not 

w. how you. can be ſaid to have uſed 
your utmoſt diligence for the Salvation of 
particular: perſons, and therefore :how 
you can:<lear your felt frm age” 
mil- 
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aſcarriages.' I.am ſure.,this is the way the 
e'' St. Pasl vindicates himſelf jrom 
the Hload. of * all rem AR xx. 26. that he 
bad ot 


"it 


er 


ſpared tordechare 1mto them the whole 
earnſeliof God, vi6c and that, not only, 
pablickly, but: :alfo, ' from: houſe to houſe. v. 
29:nay that far three: years, night and day, 
hecceaſed not to:warn'every one\with tears 
whith.expreſions do certamly denote a 
frequency than that of their publick 
naxes,where their Preaching was in uſe 4 
befides that the words tis inap'&, uſed or e- 
bone; cannot 'be underſtood of them 
welys but Diftributively and ſorely. 
There is a remarkable ſaying quoted by 


*thegood man himſelf in a partici- 
| *parion of the blame 5 which 1s 


Clemens (m) Alexandrinus from an (m) 't&r arch 
ancient Apocryphet work :. * That yer duagrioy #- 
- *the companion of a good man oan #4277 5 ixaurr& 
hardly periſh: without involving © 7, 5745 *av7% 

. 124y 5,0 Moy© v- 

Ta4weeve warn Sion 


3) ow . , \ 
"2? av auTe Toy floy x; 


certatnly,in more fever eſenſe,veri- ; roy its 73 wm 
fable of a perſon engaged in theCle- « parrity, Tred::: 


2 , j Apoſtcl,apud Cl:m. 4» 
with which they are peculiarly in- _ 2:2 party nyt 


tryſted. The charge it ſelf you Eclir, Lugd. Bar. 1616, 


W rical Calling, becauſe of the charge > nomineS.32arriie 
| 


may'read in Ezech. xxxi11. (a paſlage Icon- 
eerve” very well. worthy ſome ſerious 
ts before yon undertake Orders) 
ifehe-deſtruction' come, and take away 
| any 
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any of your cha whoſoever 'he be} 
dyes in his'fins har ,you,..af you hab : 
warned him, are reſpogfible for |hinN 
I do not ſee how youream be” faid ro\hy 
warned him; when you have not't 
pains to inform your ſelf! of his condil 
For,' conſidering that» yeurare not Tow! 
- expet Revelations, but toJjudge « poſter 
by the appearances and ordinary:courſ 
things 3 you cannot warn. any of: de 
but. fuch-'asappear in a ſtate of -Deft 
to. whom God-has threatned it, andth 
- how: culpable it is, -cannot be.-judg 
without examination of particular circr 
ſtances. For-do not believe that the Pal 
denunciation of judgments can ſyflice, 
that it can reach the end+-of theſe +wz 
ings, the: terrifying men from their fi 
ſo as not:only to make them enter 
ſome ſtrugling velleities againſt the 
but alſo- to endeavour an effe&ual rrehi 

quiſhment of them. For either rhey:a 
Indeſit and\Hypotheticel, involving 
deed all finners in the danger, | 
not telling who  are-ſuch,.: ſo that th 
Application (which is of the moſt effe Gl 
al influence for the reduftion of any park 
cular terſon) is left entirely:to the tooep 
tially-afteed diſpoſition of the perſ 
himſelf (whoſe very judgment ys 5 he 

verte 
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neernthoſefremainders of fimiwhich are 
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s LEFT <7; 
"I; his vices, fv that 
rpms pk 


; ely to 97 An him 

e be x he by a particular 

Goof his own, for which he is 

be ding to the - Miniſter; or they 
ſo minaged as that indeed noman'can 
reaſorrupon thatiaccount tobe par- 
arly terrified. For conlidering, that 
>denunciations that are4generd! do 


he moſt ous Perſons, as lived as 

Ives 3 and accordingly thatthe Pub- 
pref plſions of ſour, wherein(the pious as 
vehe impions are conicernedto joyn, 


that withonr diffi mylation or falſhood, 


vG ch as ars confeſſed, in the very fame 
"to deſerve the'ipenalties'ſo denoun-, 

d yet it fs 000 eftain that zo co- 
9407 does belong to them ; nay, though 
ſtantly cammit the like fins, and 


7 Ee 40s have need of reite- 
ing 02 fame Confeſſions, as not being 


d to believe. it poſlible to relin+ 
[1 ſuch fins, bat only to ſtrive a+ 


: them: ; by this means/perſonsare ac- 
torr dt to anon themſelves ſhrnefo,nay, 


$ too, "and. to deſerve, the 
G ſevereſt 


SHSFIIe .. Ft ns 

'Iiying, to © 301 pk th ub! aq 

oes. befong.s e e” ſe things 
TE they c . Ger r&byl 
if nd | 


be ob to belicve the! o po yer 2 


Foitſh utter Yu 
K's 1 dofibt many a 
Np | , though 
any years under a- - 
never have been ther 
| thoſe. vices 


to. be due, $7 it they Je 07,0 
t 


and ſo might eſca titres and Pi 
+ ticular reproofs of | . © Beſides that 
this means of*only” eproofs y on cal 
not pretend to lay NY have warne 


ſach perſons as either x: Erogligion, 


_— 
w ry a” 
"4 A 


«te add. 
2 . 


rophnaneneſs, Or contr r1wd 
£624 "<4 Frequent n af "6x days, 
comprehending multicudes of s) for 
bear the. Church, or conſequently cleat 
your ſelf from being accountable fopthenY 
But Sk in,publick Preaching,  f 
were particularized more than they at 
and. charged with that peculiar” 2 
tneſy 


6 
== -b 


4 als >,” m—— jw nn. T2 "_ 
ig | Yi » LA re 
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yay. few that radene: 

with + ſich : pre-. 

Bis were notorious; fo that « 
[ others that are.not reduciblets theſe 
nos many of which may prove, of. as 
| | bee ous, conſequence tg,.the concerned 
B&ffons themſelves as cheſs, if they: perſiſt 
ic ein) ;do nat ſeeghiow you can chuſe 
ponlible, if you do not reprove 

In by a more laſs and paggcalie ad- 


2 Yi | how the de generatign'of our XVI 
efcnt Age is ſo noveral herein cr thee ; 
Hare naturally o dilinge as that 
pl WE then they will te ve he m- 
ves faulty, they will, ſtrain ja wits 
'% ations and Apologies, cfpecntly 
Je hi countenanced by the praQice of Men 
AN 1ledevergconveriation; that 
ou. mire if 4 u may tind ſome 
bo may conceiveme evere 1n this 5 20es * 
t.you muſt remember. the liberty 
ve deſigned 1n this whole diſconrſe, ab 
== one in -affairs of ſo hazard- 
Weconſequence z and I do not doubt bur 
at even $395 my opponemsthemſelves 
" op this way, though®mare” (e- 
Egrrain) y, more excellent and 
eg Gtre, and therefFethough it were 
G 2 only 
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few,” one "noel: OE 
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* fm 7 7 Nearly, ; 8 in mai 
ts reception Fthink ere. can bei 
rele operon that may call EA 18 
eto an utiprejudiced underſtanding 
on. ForifWpeneral denunciation 
' Gods anger againffl penitcaa beg 
kn jt and nogmore particular applia} 
ad pecftneceſlry. h dg 48 __ At 
E tha d been the reſull MN 


' ty Conſences,or the good: =p of the! 
perſons ghemſelves,- or the criſar pro Th 
denzial *pregenti6ns of 'Godz Ido; t 


what neceſſity there had becnoff Pn = 
ph2ts, as Watchmen, of old 3 or of Preach? 
.. ers NOW. _ For that Gol 3 ira rewarder v1 | 


any written Re 
FY eelaions ele werEable more diftin& Et 
oy toinſormrhem whar theſe ds were ® 
2 3 .Loke and we know 1t is there oy Abraha W 
T1 31-* to Dives, that if Moſes and the®Prophet 
| were not-able to affure them of 'th cer} ©: 
taigt 4 ray en rewards on fuppol 
r50h itenc' ſ , neither woul 


they be convinced al anke n” 


win Þ of Poet coſt 
eetelSFeſpeciiliygof (uchas 

© RS the - hb of the Ca- 

nical Bookg"and were ſent on proviſi- 
hl peſlages, for concerning ſichaloneT 

t diſcourſing, Belides the cre- 

> theſe rewards depended on the 

tit of the Low it {lf which was ante- 
the miſſioſf|Wof Prophets, as be- 

p chat by which they were to be tryed, 

d therefore &nld nor ina competent 

va be prgyved by their Teſtidfibny ; which 
appear the rather crediblaywh en it 1s 
gmembred that temporal calamities were 
uſual ſabje&s of theſe grdinary Pro- 
ick meſlages, The only thing there- 
pre that they maſt have been ſent for muſt 

| | F Ve been a cif application to the 
efgparries concerned. And/accordingly this 
Ptheir method ſtill tofdeliver their meſ- 

#to the perſons themſelves: when to 

ie People, as it *was moſt frequently, in 

a th hei publick Aſſemblies; when totheir Prin- 
es, or to other | particular private Perſons, 
; 1 | "Ri their practice was accordingly. Nor 
aid they ever 'excuſe themſelves (as too 
ym? are apt to do now) when perſons 
apprehended themſelves particularly con- 

7 eerned, by pretending that the application 
G3 Was 
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was none ofthejs 6ſt! 
Noſe ip read yito Wer the inflior 
I 
Ang acc y wet -eckoned 
neg the pig qualig@rioas of a Pr 
phet even by the Jews themſelves, that helwo 
be, not only wiſe; 2nd rich, Þbr ralſo 4 k go 
apt. And-Feremy ts thus Py | oh 
3 barden his :fage rsſ5, and that he be 
& (©) Jer. i againſtabes. Jews Nike (n). an. 5 "1 


;” 25. 1-27" fortreſs, that he ſhould not (0 


£({@'v. 3. Jaces neitnes, ) be diſquajied 3 al 4.0, 7/02. 
v.7. ,a Type of Saviour, hg WI | 
Z like fliat, a.1. 7. which [do 1 tknow of 
if what peculiar, uſe it cayld prove-1n; this: 
caſe, unleſs jg were roembolden them.that bs 
they might-not fear the threats or mahee tho 
of -the great. ones. the performance: of | an 
their duty, which they had | not been -j =» 
ſuch danger of ,withapt this application. ſu 
Beſides it 'this application; wer not the. ib 
| peculiar employment of aft ordinary Pro- 1m 
” ao a do _ _— what? it was. rare. He 
as Dia m-tne e- Frophets, ;.W ; 
(9) Jer. vi. (4g) Pr ahed Peace when there hs a Peace, 
14-\ii.11- For that ever any of them was ſ@.impu- 
mrs deatas to denythe truth of Gods defitins 
.ciations, againſt, ſinners indefinitely is -no 
way credible; or that doing ſo, they could 
find credit ina Nation {ſo ſignally convin- 
ce 


[ 


, 


Their crime there- 

, that they flattered. 

he wicl ked;ondiviciite made them believe 
4 $::to-beinone at-all, or not-{0 
| jeat-as-indeed they were'; ar that God 
puld either exc'ſe them. -particularly,-or 
putdiſb them in this life, or not ſudden: 
ſeverely. - And-accordingly alſo, 


« = 


51,52, 
Wer andycbe (-) Apgſtler charging their 3/1579 ;, 


nes nometon their Perſecutorsz and: ro7,5. iii, 
] - 7 od  endacd with an;admirable (8 13, 14, 


ie, among other gifts of: the. Haly, \$#IV. 10s J 


Xil, IO.TLh 


ſſt then" Giſpenſed for capacitating them (:) aft.iv. - © 
xitheir Office... Andthat this particular. 13-20 lit 


vid, 


cation wasnot grounded.on ſuch par-j1n. xix, 


Nh, r-Revelations whereby thoſe extra- 
wma perſons: might have been enabled 
iy judge particularly of their caſes; for 
oy 'who have none.butihuman? fal- 
is of knowingithe wickedneſs of 
ens Ferns may now#be thoughrtlefs faf=, 
Fauicnt ;3- may - appear from rhe' frequent, 
\mention of thisuſe of particular reproof 
wan (#) ordinary qualification for the («) 2Tim. 


3 ith 


-Chericab Calling, and from the like praiſe iv, 2. Tit. 


-of* the moſt antient, Fathers and Martyrs, 5k 


who'every where (x) tzccly. INyElgh A- (x)5. Fe- 1 


$++ fiin, Mare 
"yr againſt Creſcens a Cynick Philo! opher, "and the Rom2ng Apol, and 
'Ferrallian and Sczp,& Avol. S, Cyprim ad Demerrian, &c. 


ainſi 


| « New Teſtament\Se find +) S. Ste-(r) A vii - | 


Fg ; 


againſt the particular: 
+heir 'times,..and | theiripe; ul x 
e in thefnſelv obvious andſ e 
ACE-A ſubject rao FOpragy beyinMed "Mii 
»XVIL SUPBPOSI NG: therefore thi e 
.necdiiuy of: a particular ESE will: r 
be eafie to deduce hence the: neceſſity of 1 
your $kill in. Ca/uff&#cal Divintty. For if 
you muſt particular WePPlY, youu: bo pars = | 
ticularly know a ate 7? 
you x, jb to: deal with. # A rr apa 
© -may judge when known, youmuſt 
' the: means of acquiring all ,virttie: 
avoidmg all vices. and ſins, and: the freſof 
all Laws, and, the injinences of 1 al: 


ſtances confi kderable, and the way, of 4 
with all tempers ; that you wy neyer cd | 
© 


rays that you. may: advi perrinemmiþ < 
od fucceſsfuily, that you may ſoþprovide 

| for the prefent 264 thar you. ray” foreſee: 4 
dangerous conſequences, that you may not ſ# 
Conſciences on perplexitics oF making 
Ew onfiſtent with an Er.5 all 
which d; do ſome way or. other ng.to' NW « 
Caſaiſtical Divinity, Eſpecially it will con” 
cern-you to be ſome way $killed' in . all; 
Laws more immgdiately relating to Co»-'Þ 
ſcience © the®ZLaw of nature, and the Poſe. iN 
tive Laws of. God and the Church, which | y 
are 


4 


p: wales in affairs of this ma+ 
gre! the Law of nature in-. 
mely, ado all other Laws as tg their par- 

and applications-to parti - 
on as indeed alſo all nſeful humans 
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2,.do fome 'way depend on the ac- 
eſs of your method of Reaſoning 3 
herett were conyenient that you 
vided with thoſe requilites for order- 
are mentiened in my Zetter of 
Stagies. For without this your 
s will 'be lame and-imperfe&, and 
ot ſecure to'be relied on by a perſon in 
f your dangerous condition. 
TRAV. BUT, befides theſe qualihcations XV 1Il. 
| Bc Rouge, tor informing-people con- 
their duty, there are alſo other 
Kea requi ites for inducing them tothe 
__—_ of it.Such are a7 experience and 
the Ars voluntatis''(as Nicrem- 
us cally it) "an undaunted co:rage and 
enfidence' in enduring all difficulties that 
4 Wn undonbiedly will, occar in the per-, 
Mane of your ditys a ſweet and ſoci- 
| DTT that may win, yet "grave - and 
'l ious that may awe, the hearts of men ; but 
| above all, even for the fake of yourCuve, 
C dowct! as your own, boly audexemplery life. 
: OF thefe in their Order. Firſt therefore 
| ood firſt qualification of $kill in the 


Ars 


© G)Matir Ars et. t. 
19. Mark. -. 
17s 2Cor. that | 
”- | Xl. 16, Savi 
I ED 
diſcaſes,for.yqutz 
im the applicatiore © bread Or wit 
out theſe-you can with as- little gatic wu 
confidence venture on their -cure-as:| th 
Phyſician that, welte neither skilled in'Sy ' 
toms of Diſeaſes or the Virtuemof 
and Mizerals\ which are their u[tal - 
dies 3 and  were-as reſponlible. for: t} 
miſcarriage under your hands as: the la © | 
makes gtoke and nn+kilfud perſons. | 
underſtanding the nature of! theſe' ment a 
difeaſes,you mult remember that $a, ſec 
the :7-provement, ſo, vice 1s the: detgnchin lp 
of the rational faculties, and. cherelins you 
cannot-exped to prevailon.mens mterc 
and inclinations by a bare r entmentſ( 
of. the unreaſonableneſs' of ares. 9 
for it is'glear' that - Reaſon is no'meaſur}i 
,.of the ations of Brutes 3 \and-- therefor 
"whilſt Men live not above he Brad 
pripciplez that which is animal and ſenſud; & 
Reaſon is as little yalued - by them. as the} 
richeſt Indian Gems by the Durghil Cot 
in ZEſop,-Sothat indeed . your work mult} 
be f(t: tor make them reaſonable befortY ® 
you propound your reaſons to them and 
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I with 'childre: OE Is A 
Witude excellently urged: ancbilluſtratea 
is. purpoſe: by-(z) MutSorides) firit (x) ren 
| he by. motives /proportioned-//tO ic. 0x0 
efent capacities, to perform the z24- #i-»/: 
ions of- virtue, tif} by uſe they be bs 
Y: phrmed. ato a habig; which when it $1 40, &c. 
brooted, , twill then be eafie by ſnewmg 
onal: advantage of -:them ( which 
of will then be capable of ,underitand- 
Ing. Nc perceiving) both te endear their 
ty, and recifie their intentions, and 6 
) om e them /ormally virtionr. And the 
& managements of this affair are the 
nenticmgd by (a) Socrates, the (:)apud 
bw charming.,1n the - Pſalmiſt, the k — ; 
Soren wiſdo commended by aur.) pr 
amor, the: crefe end catching with guile Wii. 5, 
tioned by. d) &. Paul Now for this © *;M: 
will be neceary, in point of experience, gg i Cor, 
you be acquainted: with thoſe diff. *" 16: 
ales jn-your (elf (for thus our Savior 
hn Af is obſerved, by the: Arthor to the 
wews, by his G e) fellow feeling of our. (-) Heb. 
— v8 to be bed 72 his ook a+ 17, 18. 
merciful High Priei?, and being able to j; face 


r ther that arc tempted) * and in others 
 * both 
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ax onthe a oreſaid conliderati v be pr 
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ris F 
- $6 V tiony/ 


* occur: WR - 2es the 
* are inclined ro, lay. th 
a welie oy fandi, »their good humor 
«6 2008 intervals, and Providential in 
For without theſe things |, 
does know either how to win them, g 
how to keep them, and (eeuraghen roly 
+ Apoſtaſy eſpecially if of a figkle ath 
able humor, asmoſt men are / their (pi 
ritual reſolutions. Beſides 

be neceflary asto allits re | 
fpeFion, Wdiſcern the whole caſe as to1 
the Precepts and Probibitions to:whichth 


AFion may be obnoxious; all the Intl; . 
vations, and thoſe many times very ditieWs 
rent,vif not i ane the ſame perſony 


the cireumſtances aEculing or exculing 
which allowance js to be had.z  Caui|ſ 
an in aforclihtof All da which up 
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bably expetted, and in allowing for futar 
bable contingencies : Judgment, in ac 
modating the Laws, and the AGit 
and the 1 mor of the Patient in 1 
.diie proportion, - and providing for the 
ſcemingly contradicous neceflities, 
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Boy that Boldneſs and Con- XIK. - 
lification for this pur- 
', notonly from the Old 
wu formerly con- 
Ang but alſo, from the New 
ft ar ment where it*is uſuaPy mentioned 
Wegua of the Spirit that was to fit 
p-for the diſcharge: of - their Clerical 
"Thus the confidence of St. Peter 
a Se. Jobs was admired- by the Saddw- 
] A Q:iv. 19 which 1s intimated to have 
aceeded. from thesSpirit. v.8.and accor- 
ng 7 this Was alſo prayed for for the fu- 

i ot rh obſerved con- 

0 ere ng St; Pau! after his addrefſes to the - 

| xciſe of his office, that he was Strength. 

med imtbis diſputations with the Tews, A@. 

\ 22: ; Which 1s Paraphraſed by his ſpeaking | 
dly in the name of. Jeſus.y. 27. And this *A| 
Conceivetp be that (f5 Preaching wth (f) Mat. *!} 
Autboritynentioned concerning our Savi- V-29. 
rz and that (g) PreceBing with Power, ,, __ I 

js evidence #nd demonſtration of the Spi-1iv- 32 
4. concerning the Apoſtles. And indeed &) OY "I 

» thout this you can never expect toe 

able to undergo the difficultiesyou 


engage in, in the, performance 'of tom 
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5 For how, can you-tell the: 
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'of their ſcandalous Sins, 'or repr 
| If layers, or ſhame the guilty, or ny 
of 4 tne 
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'Yotir bo ath, itdelf 3 you mk 
niceds fear 0-4 in whoſe Power'it.. is 
In9i& chem on you 3; and if .yon. do 
"then, conſideri ng they M4 ſo fondy 
etamoured of thoſe things fag Tora 

_ their ruity as that oy bear ts 

tion with impatic patience, and SL 
proſerute their benefaQors- ith detratl 
ons an oltilicies (folictleſe | Ts are] SOL 
of the Kigghne( done then, wading LD 
and reſtraining theth from them) 4s ls yau 
never, upon theſe terms, be able 1 ( 
them from their danger. This is%a qual lf 
oy 1 thonigh now exnly nep! ie me 


ed, of fo veryv@monentous ſequence; 
a®that I ſball beſeech you to > Greater of (4 
it, for your Flicks x if notfor you'd 
own. For, believe KR, their everlaſting & 
Þ w_ depends more nearly on the fide. 
of :your admonition 3 and it is to lit- 
Wor: ſe for you to keep the watch if 


JR dot give warring at-the app vroeg 0 
Or, menus 3 Dog, to objern ih, 

the roo you'do riot' bark a. b Ic 

Wolf is Pak Fe devour hen, 1 | 


yourhfl nods Wl 


therefore eg pretence 6 del 3 
fd þ 


World, of Wh: "'P 

ay .be./pro ea by TY .as are either 
ling > Apologize” for! their negle& in 
kind, or are conſcions of ſomething 
i þ the mſclvesthat may deſerve the exerciſe 
3 dreaded ſeverity (as "men are ge- 

ally roo ingenious in palliating the oc- 

al 4 of their own rujn) rob you of a 


F 


wel LF ED, the ſecurity of ſo many 


uls is i ſo_ nearly. concerned. u may, 
-bel hink'it difficule, how: to-bring 
yay 7 to it, and when you haveit, how 


| © 


£ ware of offending on the oppoſite 


tene, of being petulent and imperti- 
mat, and rendring your ſelf unſociable. 
of acquiring it I houldYadviſe you to 
ke care of Tpending your Tyrocinium tth- 
br the wings of aiPatron, at leaſt ſuch 

| po as would be offended with your 
eedons 3 bilt rather ina management of 
inferior little Family, 1 Tim. iii. 4, 5. 

ry d.this may ſerve for acquiring an habit 
F confidence. | But then for the teaſon of 
It if I may take You for the perſon ;the 
ob me qualifications have 7p youto 
you cannot be unprovided : tor-he 
£Who valucs'not any Worldh enjoyment as 
great, 


wt 3/ » = re it TN cy _— 
avoid it, yetit y Janch (GEE of 
zorh for, your, ck, and foryaur:ſe 


for your flock, 'who-muſt ed 
-Jadiced by being charged 1th faul 
arenot guilty. of, or un ſora] bly; 
by bei F permitted in a total i 
ſuch. as' are umqueſtionably dan 
falſe alarm being ſometimes ae; 2 bo re | ef 
zone at all," and for your (UE, | 
prudences in this kind being Allevi; Bl 
manyicomnendable ingredients, aZealf 
Ggd,: and a conſcieritious ſenſe of yd 
duty, and 2 good intention, andthe pr 
ſervatiogzof a vigilang} and;aQive Spur 
.. which is more frequency #ſeful,-in yo 
| prolige than its py 2 Bat Secor 
.for avoiding it, if you take. care th 
/ ook ur ſelf, nor the perſon; conce 
ed, be i [2 paſſion when you adviſe hi 
you will bothfind him mgretraGteble, a 
yourſelt' more rnlable, and more {teac | 
in obſerving the preſcziptions you avs 
| OLIVE 
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ſfalved on before. And then, for furniſh- 
2g you. with ſuch rules of reſtraint of an- 
other ordinary books may be ſutffici- 
5s and therefore I forbear. _ 

[2 XX SO alſo for your Converſation, that it 
muſt be Sweet and Winning, may appear 
from the ſuppoſals already premiſed. For 
conſidering that the perſons, you have to 
a with, are not as yet ſuppoſed capable 
reaſon ; 3 and your very preſcriptions 
hemſclves bluntly propoſ-d, are ſufficient 
p make them averſe from hearkning to 
you, and fo to fruſtrate your wholedelign 
an unreaſonable precipitation; you mult 
neforc firſt allure ther, not by the rea- 
ſons of the durics themſelves, but by tha 

great good will you are to ſhew to them 
whereby they may be induced,as Children 
are, upon account of their Parents, or other 
friendsthey are fond of, to believe that you 
would never adviſe them ſuch thingsit you 
were not very confident that they would 
eectually conduce to their good, Now 
to-convince them of this your good will, 
you maſt condeſcend to their Childith ap- 
rebenſiors as far as is Lawtul, that is, you 
naſt ſhew it by a ſweet and wilitny readis 
nels to promote that which theme! ve: con= 
geive.to be for their good where it may 


not prove really inconſiſtent with it, by 
| 4 an 
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an avoiding all needleſs occaſions of of- 
fending them, and by that means ſhewing 
an unwillingneſs to.impoſe any thing on 
them to which they are averſe, without 
a great conviction of its being uſeful for 
their greater intereſts. But for this end 
you need not imitate them in all their a- 
Gions, for that were not #0 reach them out 
of the ditch, but to fall in your ſelf. for Com- 
payy. But you muſt bear with their im- 
pertiniencies, and ſtill (as near as you can) 
proportion their preſent duty: to their pre- 
ſent habitual abilities, not diſcouraging 
| them in their failings, but rather: thence 
taking occaſion to ſtir them up to a great- 
er future diligence ; and have a care of 
making them entertain harſh and unwor- 
thy notionsof Religion ; That it is a ſtate 
of life, melancholy and ſad, and a perpetual 
valediFion to all joy and comfort 5 that it 
renders a Man burdenſome to himſelf, and 
troubleſome to all the Society with whom be 
does converſe; that is ſo wholly deſigned 
for future hopes as that it can have no porti- 
on inpreſent enjoyments. Rather let them 
know by your dofqrine and behaviour, 
that it is not ar exchange of joy for ſor- 
row, even in this life; but of inferior, ba 
fer, leſs ſolid and leſs lating joys for ſuch 
as are incomparably more valuable and mon 
ſecure ; 
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frnnire ; and that it is ſo for from dilturb- 


ing or embittering Societies as that, on the 
contrary, it obliges both to love and to be 
worthy to. be loved, to do all the good we 
ran to all mankind, which mui? needs mu- 
thally endear them 5 and qualifie them for 
i aenitiial' remmciation of their own wills in 
lzanice with each other, and that indeed; 
hbt oily by way of complement. By all means 
therefore be chearful before compa- 
ny, thatyon may not bring an ill report 
opori thie-pleaſant Land of Promiſe; like 


. 


the murmuring ſpies (5) but takea ſpeci- (5) Nu 


F 
«*4 
ms. 


al complacency in ſeeing others chearful as > *'" 


well as your ſelf (it was recorded as a 
ſaying of our Savrovr in the interpolated 
Goſpel according tothe Nazerenes : Nun- 
quam leti ſitis nife cam fratres in charita- 
te videritis) and do not willingly give any 
offenceto any; but where juſtice and theif 
own greater intereſt requireit 3 and even 
then, take care that. their offence rather 
be, at their own guilt, -than your way of 
tdmonition, at leaſt beware that they may 
have no j»ſt reaſon to take offence at it. 


| Bit eſpecially rake care ro behave your 


felf* chearfully in your exerciſes of anſte- 
frity, that they may underſtand that there 


are indeed other joys beſides thoſe of 


fenfe; and that they are- &biefly then'to be 
H 2 eXpe- 
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expeted when the mind is .freeſt from 
worldly ſfolaces. But that which will be a 
1pecial endearment of you to Society, will 
be neither to ſpeak evil of any behind their 
backs your (cf, nor to hearken to ſuch as 
would ; toprevent all quarrel before your 


preſence, which will be eaſier, either by 


preventing the occaſion or increaſe of pal: 
ſton, which will be alſo ſo much eaſier if 
it be taken before it grow unrulable z or 
by diverting the diſcourſe, or withdrawing 
one from the other; or, if they be al- 
ready fallen out, by endeavonring their 
reconciliation, and a good underſtanding 
among them for the future z to be the com- 
mon - preſervative of peace among your 
flock, and the Arbitrator of their differen- 
ces. Yet you muſt withal take heed that 
this compliance be not prejudicial to that 
gravity and ſeriouſneſs which is neceflary 
for preſerving that Sacred reſpe& to your 
Office primarily, and to your Perſon in re- 
gard of your Office, which is neceflary for 
deterring many, even in a mute. way, from 
their ſins, by virtue of thoſe unobliterated 
impreſſions oft Conſcience and Modeliy, 
and that flaviſh honour of virtue and 
ſhame of vice,. which naturally ſcize-on 
the moſt debauched 'perſons imaginable. 
And ſceing that the whole recommendatt 

01 
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on of your Dofrine 1s, as I ſaid before, in 
accommodation to theſe Childiſh appre- 
henfions of the vulgar, reſolved into their 
eſteem of your perſon 5 you ought above 
all things to be tender of thoſe requilites 
that are neceſfary either for acquiring this 
eſteem, or 1ts preſervation. And this ſeem- 
ing contradiQtion that ſeems to be betwixt 
this Compliance and Awfulneſs may thus cons 
yeniently be reconciled, if you obſerve, 
that your Compliance be in' your Cenſures, 
but your Awfulneſs in your Praiſe 3 by 
being a mild Judge of other Mens AQt- 
ons, but a ſevere cenſurer of your own; 
condemning 'only evil things 11 others, 
but the very appearances of evil in your 
ſelf,- as you ;muſt needs do if you would 
be examplary, and you muſtbe exemplary 
if:you would ae: For: in:order to. your 
own practiſe, you muſt conſider, not; on- 
ly the zature of the thing,” bur the Decox 
ran of your perſon {which, becauſe. it is 
lo neceſtary for capacitating you for -the 
diſcharge of your Calling, you muſt. be 
obliged to obſerve under pain of Six) fo 
that 'That may be lawful for a. Laick, 
which cannot 'be'ſo- for you. For your 
own perſons ſake therefore you are to far- 
bear, . not. only ſach things as are wplawful 
js their owp nature, but ſuch as are inexpe- 
H 3 dient, 
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dient, not only ſuch as are inxepediert, but 
ſuch as are decent 3 not only ſuch as are 
indecent for others, but ſuch as'are fo for 
90x 5 not only ſuch as are fo, but ſuch a; 
may appear ſo not only- ſuch as may ap. 
pear foon juſt a»d reaſonable grounds, but 
fuch as may be thought ſo by others, and 
fo may engage them in fin, though ax. 
juſtly and unreaſonably. Nay, even in thingy 
that were lawfil for you, it were well that, 
if they be any thing light and #rivial, as 
exerciſes and recreations,or telling of mer- 
ry ſtories 3 'that they were either not done 
before the vulgar Laity, or if they be, 
that they be managed with ſuch ſparing- 
neſs and abſtemiouſneſs, that it may appear 
that they are rather uſed for their profit 
than their pleaſure, and therefpre that you 
be neither tediow nor eagerly concerned in 
them. ' But moſt of all you are to take 
care of jcſting with the inferior Laity 
themſelves, who, as they are leſs capable 
of reaſon, and ſo more awed by thele ce- 
remonial diſtances, are alſo more apt to 
deſpiſe you, when they ſee then tranſgre(- 
ſed-by- you. te Yes 
' "XXII, BUT that which isthe firſt fe 
cond/and third requiſite for this Calling, 


as the'Orator ſaid concerning Pronmnciati 
01 in Rhetorick, is a Holy and an Exen- 
» If (T3 $6 {+ x 3+ 4 "$43, +Þ - | 
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plary Life. For ſeeing that the vulgar is 
thus to be decoyed to embrace. your Da- 
Qrine, not for its Reaſon, but for the re- 
ſpe they are firſt to entertain fos its Preach- 
rr 5 as you muſt maintain. your own cre- 
dit among them, that they may be ready 
to believe what is taught them by you, ſo 
you muſt alſo let them underſtand that 
what you teach them is indeed believed 
by your ſelf, and they can have no rea- 
ſon to believe you do fo unleſs they ſee 
you praiſe it. For do not the fame du- 
ties oblige, and the ſame menaces belong 
to you, as to them? and cannot you (even 
by your own confeſſion) expect a more 
favourable hearing ? (if you may not fear 
one more ſcvere for: the reaſons already 
mentioned) and is Hel and Damnation 
the acknowledged reward of thoſe ations 
you are guilty of your ſet? If you were 

arful that - this were true, certainly you 
would not venture on them 3 if you ven- 
ture on them, how is it credible that you 
do btlieve them? If you do not believe 
them your ſelf, how can you perſwade 0+ 
thers to believe them for your ſake, who 
are (2s[ ſaid before) uncapable themſelves 
of judging of your ſolid Reaſon. How 
little ſolid ſvever this way of arguing be 
n it felf, yet afſure your felt, it 1s that on 
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which the praGtiſes of the vulgar, to whoſe 


apprehenſions you are to accommodate 
your felf in this affair, are mainly ground. 
ed, [ might have ſhewn you alſo further 
what influence this would! have in procur- 
jog the qualifications already mentioned, 
that belong to Morality. For Experience ; 
you-muſt needs be better acquainted in 
dcaling with other mens conditions, when 
you had firſt tryed their weaxnefles in your 
{{1f. - This would inform you how tender 
a thing Conſcience is, and yet how tickliſh, 
how' many miſunderſtandings it is obnoxi- 
ons to, and how 1t 1s influenced by the 
Uihwence of mens Þumors and conſtituti- 
And this muſt, at leaſt, . make you 
ade and cautious in dealing with them, 
For Prudence alſo, that being nothing elſe 
bur the impartiality whereby right Reaſon 
is able to judge concerning circumſtances z 
and the refitude of Reaſon conſiſting in 
the immunity of the underſtanding trom 
all prejudices, either intel/cFnal or moral; 
holinefs of lite contributing to this jmmu- 
nity, ' removing thoſe moral prejudices 
which are of greateſt corncernment here, 
muſtalſo be cor5:lerably advantagious for 
enabling it to judge prudently. So alſo 
for Conrage and Cunfidence, how can he 


fear the faces of Men who. undervalurs 
4 hed all 
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allthat for which they fancy themſelves ſo 
yery. terrible, even Death it felt with 
whatſoever aggravationsz who has the en- 
couragement of glorious future hopes, and 
reſent viſitationsz who is fully confident 
, of the good will of God (from whom he 
5 Wreceives them, when incurred 1n his Ser- 
} Bice) that his Tribulations ſhall be Pro- 
| Bportioned to his abilities; and. accordingly 
that, if they be great, his Confolations ſhall 
be the more, which are ſo much valuable 
| beyond them, that the ſevereit Trib lations 
prove in the event the greateſt Blejjangs, as 
ntitling him to. ſach Bl-{ſings 2 So alſo it 
has been already ſhewn how a ſweet and 
ſociable, yet grave and ſerious, behaviour is 
ether, the expreſs dury of Religion. it (elf, 
eſpecially that of a Clergy-wan, or a ne- 
eſſary conſequence from that. excellent 
temper Keligious exerciſes are likely to 
bring.its PraGitioners to. 


XXll. NOW becauſe this Sanity of life, XXIL 


as1n you, muſt alſo be Exemplary, it will 
therefore beneccilary rhatit have two qua- 
liications; thar it be Ex-elext,and thatitbe 
Corſi ICcMOUS. For an Example muſt be under- 
ſtood, in regard of them to whom it is pro- 
pounded, to have the notion. of a Rul: 3 
and a Rule n;uſt be able to reftifie the Atti- 
ons that are to be ruled by itz which 1t can- 
/ = | not 
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not.do if either there be any obliquity ini 
ſelf, or if its reFitude be unknown to the p14 
concerned in it. Its Excellency muſt bem 
ceſſary in reſpe& of the V/ulgar,who are co 
cerned to imitate it 3 and therefore mt 
exceed the ſtrict duty of a Laick. For uſu: 
ly Learners do allow themfelves a liberty 
of falling ſhort of their Copy; and the 
fore if ever the Laity do reach the ſew 
rity of their Paſtor ; either they muſt thene 
forward not make his PraQtiſe their P 
cedent, ar be negligent of a further pre 
grefs. The former I have already intir 
ted, how nnſuitable it is to their ordina 
apprehenfions. And how dangerovy tht 
later 1s, every mans experience may infort 
him 3 that whilſt he grows negligent, he 
looſes 'what he has, as well as Fail of tht 
gains he mght have made ; and beſides that 
15 never likely to reach to that perfection, 
at which, it is the duty of a Laick, as wel 
as a Clergy-man to aim. And -you mult 
remember with what favour they-are like! 
to judge their own having reached yout 
example. Beſides, you ſhould: confider 
that they will not meaſure their own' per- 
tection by the multitude of "duties, but 
the excellent manner of perfortning them; 
and that they are all ſenſible (of what 
truth whether they were fo or not) that 
| | you 
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you are obliged to ſome dnties in which 
"ll they are not any ways concerned 3 and 
that therefore they diſcharging their own 
iT daties as well as you do yours, though 
they be fewer, yet that they are equal with 
if you. You mufitheretore ſo behave your 
rh falf as to neglect no part of your duty : 
whether as to your gereral, or your parti- 
ll caler calling 5 as a Chriftian, or as a Cler- 
*mer, that may be ſbbje&- ta the obſes- 
yation of Men (for this kind of Perfe;- 
0 is ackr.owledged poſhble by all Prote- 
ets) and that, not only in omitting no 
bry, but in performing all the good thar 
may be expected from your Profeſſzoz. O- 
therwiſe how can you (7) {dence Blaſphe- (i)S, Per, 
wers with confufion and ſhame whilſt they + 16- 
may have any juſt occafion of carping at 
you? How can you'(&4) adorn yeur Pro- (1) Tit. ii. 
lon, and bring even jnfidels to an ac- - pr Ap 
wiedgment of the glory of God by 
the excellency of your Converfation? Re- 
member that theſe expreflions now men- 
tioned from the Apoſtles, are ſet down as 
the duty of Private Chriſtians, and what - 
ſeverity muſt then be neceſſary for them 
Who are to be patterns, not only to the 
World'; but alfo to thoſe who are to be 
their Precederts? Ard befides your greater 
dati fr, 1t will concern you to be punctual 
| EVEN 
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even in /mal things; in fulfilling your dy. 
ty, and performing your promiſes, how: 
frivolous ſoever the matter were. For thi! 
was it that gained the Phariſees fych arg 
putation of Sanfiry 3 and yet not blamed 
by our Saviour, but their. Hypocriſe ni 
obſerving theſe minute things with a ſcry. 
pulous ſeverity, but neglefing the weighti, 
er matters of the Law without relucan. 
cy. Bur eſpecially it will concern youto FF; 
be cautious and ſevere in ſuch virtues a- 
concern's moral civil Converſation, andin il. 
matters of worldly intereſt. For theſe are 
the peculiar obje&s of the Zoe, and con- 
ſequently of - the Fealouſre, of the Ylgay, 
and therefore here you. may expect to find 
them moſt _ ſeverely Critical, And it theſe 
virtnes be taken care of, you may expe 
to find them more favourable in ceniur- 
ing vices of the Spirit, For this 1s that 
which fo, ingratiates the Quakers, and 6- 
ther Enthuſiaſts, with them, whoſe other 
vices of wncharitable cenſorio«(reſs, and Spi- 
ritual pride,and Imperious dogmatizing, areſ0 
far from being noted by them as that, when 
they gain Proſelytes, it is not upon rational 
accounts (which they diſclaim under the 
opprobrious name of carnal reaſonings) but 
by a recommendation of their Perſons,up- 
on account of their ſevere obſeryation. of 


ſecular Juſtice. XXlll, 
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WM this Excellency be conſpicuous. And 


v js qualification, though of Excellent uſe 
"Wor your Flock, may prove of dangerous 
y onſequence to your ſelf,* if not difcreetly 
- Managed. The uſe of it for the good of 
J bers appears from thoſe paſſages of Scrip- 


Ire, wherem Chriſtians are called (1 the ſalt (1) 5. Mat. 
f the Earth, (»») the City that is placed on - 4% oY 
abill, and cannot be hid, coir (n) the Zu 59: Luk. 
minaries of the World, (o) not to be concealed 7,1 oh. 
under Dſhels, but placed in Candleſticks 3 v. 14. 

id where they are commanded (p/) to let egg 
their lieht ſo ſhine before men, that they might (5) wat. 
their good works, and glorifie their Father + 15: 
which is in Hean?n, Many of which are __ 

ſpoken indeed to private Chriſtians as well viii. 16. 
20thers ; but eſpecially concern the Cler- co) bee 
gy, who are to be luminaties to the Com- © a. 
monalty, as they to the Gentile World. 

And upon this account (the neceſlity cf the 

Chureh requiring it) St.Pax himſelf (q) bes (4)2 Cor. 
comes 4 fool (it is his own expreffion} even ** 7: 
mpubliſhing the materials of his own praiſe: 

the ſuftering:, and miracle:, nay the Reve- 

lations, which were ſuch as might not only 

prefer him before the falſe Apoſtles, but e- 
qual-him to the true ores themiclves. And 

woſt expreſly he perfwades them (r | co pro- (7) Rom, 
vide for things hone(t, not only before God, *": 27- 
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but alſo before * meex. Accordingly the BB 
ſbops by the Antient Canony were' not to wiiſtatic 
any where without the attendance of ſonn( 
of their Clergy that might be able to' giviſtay 
Teſtimony of their behaviour 3 and'St. nies 

(/).5.4#- boſe, (3) that feyere diſtributer of his'timyhy 
$f  prohibited-none for coming to him at aſſſ6e> 
Confels. titne, tho he ſuppoſed that perſons woullCenf 
& 3 _ not be ſounmannerly as to diſturb himunkay 
nece{larily when they ſaw him better eniſer 
played.,as St:Azrgu/tine witneſſes: ; and ant 
(1) Acaci- ther-Biſhop,. 1n ' (t) Sozomen 1s menrionelBier 
ata to:have kept open houfe;that any mightatfor 
Ecd. Hiſt, any time ſurprize him if engaged in anflrou 
—_ indecent Aftion. You muſt not' theteformul 
Niceph, think that when our Saviour reproves thru 
cal Liv. Phariſces' for doing their  Attions ſo ("fav 
() 5-Mat, $948 they might be ſeen of Mex, and on tiff pu 
vi. 2.5- contrary ſeems to preſcribe ſuctra ſecrelit 
(x) ib.v.3. as that (x) the right' band may not knw 
what the left haxd does, that it'is in all cafe 
forbidden that our good A@ionsbe known, 
or that we are always obliged ro conceal 
them 3 but that it is expedient' that wt 
conceal them when their' publication/ nay 
not be: peculiarly ſerviceable for the edifi- 
cation of others 3 notto publiſh them: tot 
any complacency weareto takein them ot 
felves, but meerly for that-Service to Gol 
for which we may be enabled by our R6 
putation 
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BBamation among Men, I confeſs the publi- 
WEation of virtues is very diſadvantageous 
mEnfeveral regards for the perſon : partly be- 
IKaſe Experience ſhews that the beats of Re. 
ions Paſſions themielves,as well as others, 
I Svporate by being vented; partly becauſe 
T6 expoſes us more to the inſpection and 
enſures of Mer, which, whatever they be, 
Smay prove dangerous to us if they be in- 
ded by us. For it is hard to intend 
them without ſome complacency and com» 
Bernedneſs in them, which, whether 1t be 
For God's ſake or our own, 1s alike dange- 
Trous. For if we be concerred, then we 
*Emuſt needs be diſconraged if they fall come 
KF trarytoour expetationsy or if they prove 
VE feonrable, it will be very hard to diſtin- 
fy euiſh what is uſeful for the Service of God, 
«and what only gratifies our own humors 
YE in the obje&t of our complacencies. Which 
"F difficulty is by ſo much the more dange- 
;& rous, inaſmuch as it is more Spiritual, and 
lF les eafily diſcernable, virtues either ſuppo- 
'F fed or real being its moſt dangerous temp- 
'& tation, This 1s a deplorable caſe, to be at 
| the expence of denying our ſelves, and ſufs 
F fering all che difficulties of materially vir- 
F tous Attions,and yet to loſe the reward of 
Þ them by ſeeking it unduely and. prepoſte- 
J roulſly, But on the other fide, the-conve- 
| niences 
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mences of having your Reſolutipns and {, 
veral of your Ations known, are: thy 
expoſing your (elf hereby to publith wif 
ſure, you may, if true, take them for wan 
ivgs and admonitions;; if falſe, for try 


2 


and exerciſcs of your Patience 3 that ya 1 
may therefore terrifie and awe your ſeltinff , 
to agreater caution, when you remembe} 
ſo many Critical cyes ready to obt-rve youſh yy 


lapſes 5 that you may avoid many itmpert; 
nent-temptations which all will be aſhamed 
to motion to a perſon unlikely to enter 
tain them. And aſſure your ſelf that i 
were much more beneficial for the edifics 
tion of your Flock, that you were Hp 
crital than Licentiows ; and that it is the 
{ater extreme to err in profeſling t9o wich 
than #00 [ittle, as long as it does not apper 
that your Profeſſion is not real. For the 
Hypocrite only perifhes himſelf, but may 
notwithſtanding ſave others though him 
be Keprobate, as the Apoitle does (y) m- 
ply 3 and he honours Religion even it 
counterfeiting it, which muſt needs alley! 
ate his condemnation ; not now to ments 
on that Hypocrily by ſarreption (which is 
the only one that a well-meaning Perſon 
in danger of ) is both leſs dangerous, and 
leſs inputable than Hypocrily by deſi. 
But the ſcandalous licentious perſon is or 
t 
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the "Dragon 1n-'the Revelations! (2) 'that 
involves the very Stars in bis ownruin;or 
like-himin the Goſpel,who not only:breaks 
the Evangelical preſcrip:ions/ :.hiaxelfpibut 
alſo teache+1 others. to do ſotov.. Whoxhough 
hedo it-in. the' moſt trivolous inftances, 
yet or Saviour himſelf threatens that: he 
ſhould, be the leaſt in the Kingdom»of 
Heaven, that 1s, none-at all, as it-iSufual» 
r--underſtood S. Math. wo 19. Though, 
for my part, 1 had rathties:; underſtand; by 
" the: Kingdor of: Heaven; the: Goſpel ftate 
(for this' ſeems to <be the:notion of: it St; 
*' Matth:1nt, 2.1v.-t7; x.77. X17. xii 245375 


h 
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NY 2:xxv, 1:\and of the. Sngdom ob. Gogz, 
®N $./Matth: xii. 28. xi. 430 Mark i. $5v26, 
i 0. Luk, 1 iv.43. vii! 28.1. \t. 9,11; x6. 
KY 20x10. 18,i20.. and accordingly: the'(2uſs 
y pelirfelt; is called /the: Gofpel of 'the« King- 
I dom, and they. who are intereſf{ed.im; It;#he 
Sons of the Kingdoms upon ſeveral occa- 
UY frons) 'and_ by the. beirig-Jeait thereinj\vhe 
leaſt. participation of its! priviledges/c 'AT+ 
'F cording to which-the1ncaning. wilt be: 
bF that he who | teachgs-Men to 'defpiſ-the 
' | leaſt injunftions of ;the- \'Gotpe] (whor:yer 
a may (till - own himſelt a: Prote or of uit, 
" | which cannot Jultly be pretended./'oFthim 
\ Jha teaches to —_— the greateſt} ſhall 
[ 


enjoy 


ar 1 


({)J REV, 


JS: Luk, 
IX. '26. 
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enjoy leaſt of. the-Goſpebpriviledges,whe. 


_ therithbemn a diminution of his reward; 


oriamlivigation of puniſhment, or in en- 
JoyntSexteriar-previtedges. only: 1n oppo- 
fitromto-rhe interior;* 't have »the rather 
memitmed 'rhefe 'prrſwaſions, © becauſe | 
xerily{belicve the fear of being noted of 


Stgudarity andi Hypocrifie and AﬀeGatim 


do&detcr many, not only” of the Lait, 


bnt.theomplying Clergy themſelves of our 


d Ebhraly 'fooms making an exterior profcl 


of whapehey«do moſt conſcientiouſly 
ice wr:priuate  --to whoſe Conſidera: 
nom t-ſlia!l only at-preſent recommend 
zhar-&vere:thraveming of our:.Loped; that 
a” 'As, mho\ure Mew of hins before" Men, 
pry ny be WDpgvee beſore'' his. Father 

aud bus Holy. Augets.* *Now thatyou may 
accommodate! theſe. difficulties xogether 


| and To»let your other Vertues appear, B 


that theit apprerazcermay not prove preji- 
diczal to.:your Modeſty 5 - yourmuſt take 
bded bat that.pyblick applauſe do not 
pravoke you to: thmk better-of:your elf 
thirtffou really deſerve; which you may 


| kdyereaton ro avdid;: if you remember: 


Ehatzwhateyer.:Men' "think of :you, yet 
gan tare really nor. gretter than God: know 
youitacbe, and: Lg by 'this meaſure you 
in + "A your. reward 3 That Men are 
falliblc 
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MWhble in their Judgments (juJging ac- 


[0 

d, | cording to. Fordneſs, or Afſetion, or 
3 | Gharity, which will not only, provoke, bur 
& F| hye, them to judge well when they find 
er no'reaſon to the contrary, though iadeed 


IF there be; by which means good Men 


of | themſelves may be miſtaken in judging 
on tov favarrably of you, and that Commend- 
t, | ably, in reference to themſelves) and in 
ur B their Informations, knowing nothing but 
& || the bare aZjor, but not the intention, 
ly from whence all its morality is moſt pro- 
4s ply, and moſt ſecurcly, eſtimatle. Be 
nd NF fare therefore that this ſhewing your 
ut } Works to others be like the (a) Clond iz 
2s, | he Wilderneſi, which on the one fide en- 
ber | Sg the Iſraelites, but on the other 
ay | darkened the /Egyptians. So les their ex- 
& | cellencies appear outwardly, that they 
# | may ftir up your SpeQators to the praiſe 
ju | of God, and the emulation of your Ex- 
ke F ample 5 as that, at the ſame time, only 
not F their ImperfeQions may appear inwardly 
ſell Þ to your {c1f, which may proſtrate you to 
ay | as8low a Humiliation. Beſides, 1t were 
r: well that beſides what they knew, ypu 


would reſerve ſome greater Excellency 
wkgoowso, for which yon might only have 
tgard to God, who ſees in tecret what he 
will openly reward. For if you can do 
E 2 any 


Exod. Ziv. 
14. 
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any Excellent aQion for. which you can 
haveno'motive or defign in this Horld; 
then 1t will be clear that, even 10 thoſe 
whereby you may gain ſecular applauſe, 
yer that is not your either oaly, or ulti- 
mate,, motive, And in . general, where 
you find their commendations exceed your 
merits, let it [tir you up to a virizour 


ſhame'of being lels- worthy than you 


feem. | 


XXIV. BUT that without which all 
theſe qualifications will not ſuffce,. if (& 
parated from it, and without which you 
cannot prudently venture on.ſuch.a dan: 
gerous Calling, is a Reſolution of perliſt- 
mg in them all firmly and unmoveably for 
the future. For this is the prudent Conſe 
deration of the builder ſo much commend- 


ed by our Saviour (and you muſt remen- | 


ber that the Analogy holds very well. in 


the Clerical Calline, tor as himſelf is called | 


an Archite&, 1 Cor. iii, 10. ſo his: employ- 
ment 4s called Edification, not only there, 
but alſo Rome. xv. 20, Gal. 11, 18. 2 Cor. x. 
8. x11.19. xitt. 10, Fpþ. 11. 20, 21. 1v.11,12.) 
that built his Houſe upon a Rock, againlt 
which neither the rainy Torrent, nor the 
violent Rivers, nor the Tempeſtuous 
Winds, were able to prevail. S, Matth. 
Vi1. 24, 25. For you muſt remember that 
not 
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mot to maintain your building is as great 
"folly and Imprudetice as not to finiſh it ; 


though indeed, final Perſoverance being 


;the only accompliſhment-of this bnilding, 


Mt cannot be finiſhed if it be not waintain- 
e&. _ You muſt therefore beſides the for- 
mer qualifications; which are requiſice 'ro 


this purpoſe, remember thar- the Calling, 


you are undertaking, will oblige you tor 
your [:fe, and therefore your choice, if 


1imprudently "made, will therefore be of 


worle conſequence, becaulc it is irrevoca- 
ble ; {o that your chief care muſt be to 


foreſee whether you be able to perſevere 
*afterwards in maintaining what you have 
began, and that for your whole life. And 


for this end you muſt conſider your. qua- 
lifications themſelves : whether they have 
appeared on'y ia ſizzle AFZs or in Habits 3 


or if in Habits, whether they be mewly 
' Kquired or ſtrongly confirmed and rooted 


by cnſtomz 5 for you cannot truft any 0» 
ther Habits for their duration tor ſo long 
a time. Beſides you muſt confider whe- 
ther your Temper be fickle, or ſtable : it 
it be fickle, you cantruſt no Habits them- 
ſelves longer than you perſevere in the 
ſame humour, or” till they. may decay gra- 


- dually according to the method of their 


acquiſition. Then alſo you muſt conll- 
| l 3 der 
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der the difficalties you may. have occaſion 


to conflict with, which if they be leſs than 
thoſe you have already dealt with, or e. 
q*al; you may hope to perſverez but if 
greater, you cannot conclude that, becauſe 
your Habits have been fo confirmed as not 
to yield to ſmaller Difticulties, therefore 
they would be able to hold outin greater 
Tryals. And for thoſe you muſt not only 
foreſee ſuch as you are likely to encoun- 
ter at your firſt entrance upon this holy 
Calling, but ſuch as yow-may probably 
meer with in the conſe of your whole 
lite, but ſtill with regard to the proficien. 
cy you may make 1n confirming thoſe Ha- 
bits you have againſt the time you may 
have occaſiyn to meet them in, if you be 
not deficient to yout ſelf. Nor woald[ 
have you think. that I herein make your 
future hopes of the Grace of God a Cypher, 
17 requiring you to foreſee all future difh. 
culties, and © meaſure them by. proportt- 
on to your preſen, s ſtrengths. For you fee 
I do not deny thc necctlity- of: the Grace 
of God for bringing you tothis excellent 
frame of Spirit | have been hitherto de- 
icribing. Nor dol deny all ſuch hopes of 
Grace tor the ſuture as may be grounded 
on Covenant-conditions, your co operati- 
pn and improvement of what you have at 
preſent. 


C. 
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preſent. So that the only Grace" vhoſe 
hopes I have ſeemed to exclirde, 'i"Hhrit 
which 1s extraordinary, and uncovenati 
&d, ſuch as is all that Which is rie&tiFiry 
| for overcoming thofe difficulties, - Which 
t B you have voluntarily incurred your Telt, 
: | and which were not likely to b&Rr yor 
man ordinary courſe of Providente, nor 
© #e brought 'opon "yor by an extra/Ay- 
ary. But as for other difficulties; which 
cannot be foreſeen, but are meerly caſual" 1n 
refpect of fecond Canſes 3, you need*nort' be 
ſo/anxions, but leave them confidently to 
that Providence which has prohibited your 
carefalneſs for tke nz and donot fearyour 
being diſappointed in fuch dependenc*s as 
are not raſh and impridert, as long 2s you 
are otherwiſe careful of performing thoſz 
Dwties on which your Title to theſe Pro- 
mſes do depend. 


XXV. IF you be already engagzd in gyy. 


Orders, 2s this diſcourſe ſuppoſes You not 
to be, you may be tempted to chin all 
that has hitherto been fa1d diprefiive and 
unſeaſonable. But you will find no rea- 
ſon to do ſo after a hittle recolte&tion. Fur 
as, if you be not, there will be no of 
ſion for ſuch a furmiſe : z ſo if you be; 

It will be afefal to you,- if not as a wr AY 
ing to ſhew you what you are to dv,”"yet 
I A at 


- Innecd of any particular. 
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as.an- information, both what yay 
| ve NE: before, and what # 
ought therefore ro, be penitent for, if yay 
bitherto have;negleqed It, and Upon what 
yoluape to Jay ont your whole. .cndeavours 
for the. future... But, to proceed, ſupp. 
fing now "that you. are the Perſon I haye 
beer hitherto deſcribing, F< cannot ſtand 


bethuscalled by God you fhall he caught 
by himin the pertormance of the. duty to 
which he has called you (I meanthis Teacly 
7ng as well as the Cel in ant ordinary provi: 
dextial ſenſe, which, is that whercin the 
Prophettes. concerning it are verified un. 
der the Goſpel) for buth this Prudence and 


other” Abilities will be able to guide, and 


this  Piety to ſuggeſt, what 1s. fit to be 
done upon all particular exigencics; and 
as thoſe themſelves are giits of tte Spirit, 
{o their 1umprovement will . entitle you to 
greater, ſo that their direGion and influ: 
Encevs rather :to beimputed to Lod than 
Man, thongh it be true, that now- by vir- 
tye of the Evanzelical Covenant they are 
uſualiy conferred in the ufe of. ordinary 
mezns,, and this, reaching particular cir- 
cutſtances, muſt needs make”all. rules un- 
neceſlary. 1t you do not underſtand this 
cokerene, you may more clearly by this 
CES 1 is chain 


ales; for it you 
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LETTER. I. 
chain.of - principles: Firſt, the Providenti- 
altcaching and -direCtion of . God 1s that 


- 


of ;Aight Reaſon, fo that they-thar are led 
by-itare led by God 3 Secondly, that we 
rs may. be-led by right Reaſon two things are 
» B xeceſſary, and theſe two are perfeZly ſuffici- * 
e ext: Firſt, thar the rational faculties be re- 
d | Rified 3 and Secondly, that the lower ap- 
uv. .pctite and other executive faculties be. in 
t Þ arcady diſpchition of being obedient to 
0 Þ realon. And both theſe muſt needs have 
+ | been ſuppoled in the qualifications now 
mentioned, For the reQifying of the ra- 
tional faculty does require only 2 that no- 
- | thing be taken for granted precariouſly, 
| | and that the underſtanding be not divert- 
| <d. from irs ordinary natural courle of ex- 
amining. things to the full. For it 1s trom 
the fi;{t principles of reaſon z2poſſible that 
the underſtanding taking no principles tor 
granted but ſuch as deſerve.to be ſo, and 
proceeding orderly in deducing conſe- 
quences from them, {ſhould be nuſtaken. 
Ido not mean that the underſtanding pro- 
ceeding thus 13 always infallible as to the 
'naiure of the thing, becauſe it may miſtake 
ſome principles for ſclt-cvident that are 
not ſo, merely upon an 2ccount of that 
Natural dulneſs it contracts from the body 3 
put jt is always infallible as @ rule of Mo- 
" EY rality, 
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rality, that is; the lower faculties confor 
ing to i ' can never be guiilty of any 
rality, becauſe the error, if any-be, mf 
needs be 3nvincible, and ſo inculpable. Ani 


upon this account God, who does not un 
dertake, nor is concerned, to diret th 


yor 


70 


underſtanding any farther than it is necel.hetr 


ſary for the ſaving of the perſon, cannal 


be reaſonably conceived to have any «hi 
ther Infallibilny in his -defign than thiſh 


moral one, at leaſt, is not obliged to hay 
it. Now for the rectifying of. the rat 


onal faculties you are Fzrft, fuppoſed to "mi 
have uſed means for informing it by youfys 


kill in thoſe ſeveral Studies which hax 
been hitherto adviſed; you are Secordh, 


diftwaded and prevented from mmbibiny " 


any prejadices, or any corrupt affe@Rion 


for one party by your immediate recourket 


to the Originals themſelves ; you are Third: 
ly, adviſed for the moſt accurate improve 
ment of your judgment 1n a clear and ad- 
vant2geous method of reaſoning; aid 
Fourthly, 19 the uſe of all theſe means you 
have been ſhewn how you may in an or: 
dinary way be confident of the. affiſtance 
of Divine Providence 1m ſuch caſes as you 
cannot ſecure your ſelf in by your mord 
diligence : © whether | for removing ſuck 
prejudices as you could otherwiſe hardly 
diſcove 
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ikover to be {6 3 or by Providential pla- 

þ you in ſuch circumſtances wherein 
Bae Reaſons may offer themſtIves to 


your cognizance which you could other- 
wiſerever have diſcovered ; or by capa- 
#ing your judgment for a more equal 
Sſehfure concerning them 3 whether by 
proving your natural capacity to a more 
thanordinary perſpicuity 3 or by rendring 
wSdcelicfual obje&s more intelligible by 
your greater experience and familiarity, 
kd fixation of your mind upon ' them ; 
or: by fitting them to fach trmes when 
ur jadgment may be leſs diſtratted, and 
mſequently more quick and apprehenſive, 
nd by gtving bis holy Spirit by virtue of 
ich they are to be diſcerned. Now 
ft all thefe things are thus fecured, 
weretinly there cannot be more probable 
luman means thought on - for finding e- 
Wren the truth it ſelf, and therefore the 
rational faculties maſt have the greateſt 
kearity they are capable of, and to great- 
g'they cannot be obliged, And then, 
 Yrofſidering that natural Reaſon thus pari- 
* Bfied is { b) rhe Candle of the Lord, and that (4) vrov. 
the Spirit which may thus be expetted is *x- 27. 
1 the ('c)) Spirit that leadeth into all Truth, 9] _ 
Find the (4) Divine OnGion that teaches (4) Joh. 
#hives; | do not ſee why it may not "©: 27- 
< [T be 
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ed, that is the whole deſign of a -gool lik 
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be ſaid as truly | here asit was falſely ſalllihe 
of .(e)/Herod, . that the- judgment of Refſths 
ſon thus rectified is 20t the wice of Mafiels 
but of God. And then, for the ſeconlffiag! 
thing required to this re&itude of ReaſoYil 
the ſubjeion of the lower Appetite tt 


the ſaperior part of the Soul thus reftih 


F 


% 
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a qualification already ſufficiently reconj 
mended, which therefore needs not to 
further ſpoken of at preſent. 

XXVI. SO- that, if you be already Ob 
dained, you ſee, that according. to theleWv 
principles, your main daty will be, eitha 
ſcrioully to ſer. your ſelf to the acquirin{s 
theſe qualifications, if yon have hither] bt 
neglected them; or, if -you have not, v0 
take a care of keeping your Garment tho 
none may ſee your ſhame, and retaining youll 
firſt love (the very warnings of our Savi 
our himſelf to thoſe of your profeſſion, 
Rev. 1i1. 18. 11. 4.) 'to perſevere in tho: 
exceilcnt diſpoſitions that you have ſo hap 
pily begun, and from- thence to deduce 
Rules for your following PraCtices, Far 
rendring theſe requiſites a little more 
uſeful, 1ſhall only add two things more, 
and ſo put an end to your preſent diltur 
bance. The fir{t ſhall be concerning the 
manner either of acquiring, or erevcit 
: | | | the 


; 
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ſlleſe gifts, eſpecially relating to practice, 
«that may be moſt beneficial both to your 
\Sfand the-publick 5 'the ſecond concern- 
llflias the manner of dealing with your Pa- 
ſo afhioners that may make them capable of 
four Inſtructions. Concerning the for- 
ti6 mers it bas been already intimated before, 
lg. that the moſt proper way of perſwading 
mankind is firſt to allure them to: the 
performance of ations materially virtnons, 
ad-by a frequent repetition of them to 
Of beget an ea/ireſs and delzght, and a rooted 
dat, which, when acquired, and that 
he aerſerreſs and ſenſuality, which before had 
iniradred Men uncapable of good Councils, 
rt} being removed, you may.then propound 
+ your Reaſons with ſiccels,and retifie their 
be eentions, and render them formally, vir- 
tow. - That : therefore which will moſt 
| concern you, for. the Pblick, as well as 
your ow# Soul, is, the rectifying your in- 
mtion. Seeing therefore right intention 
$to be meaſured from the due end, you 
muſt take care that all your Religious 
ations in general be deligned with an ins 
tion ſo habitual and deeply rooted, as 
t all particular ones may, according tb 
degree of delifgration they proceed 
om,. partake of the ſame either virtually 
and 3»terpretatively, or explicitely and par- 
<>} ++ ticularly. 
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ticularly. - Now the proper end of Rek| avi 
gious aions being the: ſervice and plu. Þ aft 
ſing of God, you muft take'care tha thy 
be performed with that deſign which ya 
know to be moſt pleafing to him : and 
that is the doing them purpoſely for' hj 
ſake; and that they are fo done you may 
beſt ſatisfie 'vour” felf by examining whe 
ther they proceed from a principle of Di. 
vine Love: 'Exercife your Atif 'thereſote 
daily to bring-your {elf to'this habitual 
ſenſe of 'the Divine Love, which will even 
in [this life abandantly recompence the 
pans you may be at in acquiring t. For 
both in reſpe& of your *ſelf and of yo 
Hack y ou {hall find it advantageous. To 
your ſelf the advantages will be : rhatby 
this ryeans you ſhall beſt:fecure the reward 
of your virtuous aGtions, ' when you do 
not only performrhem, but perfor” then 
upon 'a virtuous motive; that by this 
means your duty ſhall became, not a tak, 
but, a real pleaſure, proceeding from fitch 
a'pleaſing and 'endearing principle 5 and 
having the omnipotence and good will of 
GoG ro ſecure you from the fears of dif 
appointment when your deſires are reaſon- 
able; and as a ſure Mafuge and SaviFuary 
to have recourſe to, Whery they are 70; 
and that you will not . be ſabje&t ro the 

{layer 
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Eavery of fuch defires themſelves, which 
ar&the Originals of all Miſery even im this 
lifes and your performance of your duty 
wiltbe more univerſal z not only in things 
gyeeing with your humour, but even in 
thole which are moſt contradiFory to it, 
which will be ſo much the -rore acceptable 
to God by how much it is feſs ſo to our 
ſgives. Beſides, it were well that you 
would endeavour to render your love as 
Mtional as you can, and as hetle dependent 
on" the paſtions of - the lower appetites 3 
for by this means your tranquility will be 
minual, and not depend on the vicifi- 
tudes of humours 3; ſeeing, if you be led 
only by reaſon, that being always trze, 
muſt: conſequently be always /ſeaſorrable 
and'that the reaſon whereby ' you judge 
concerning your own. condition were ra- 
thergrounded on your AFions than your 
Sfe@rons, fo as never to think better of 
your {e)}f when- you find your atie&ions 
marr, it your aQfons are not _ correſpon- 
dent; nor the worſe, when your aftc&i- 
any Hagg, your ations ſtill continuing 
evnformable, This rational rectifying of 
rmntention would ſtill obhge you to 

an habitual attention and. watchfal- 
feſs over your actions, and 'yet would 
make attention it ſelf leſs neceſſary by 
"F being 
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LETTER I. 
being habitual, and make it leſs affected, 
It would make it /e5 necefary, becauſe vip. 
tuons babits, as well as: vitious, would 
breed a facility and inclination tO wirtho 
aFions even antecedently-to deliberatiq, 
It would make it leſs affeFed, becauſe Pie. 
, ty would. appear 1a ſuch | ations whe 
affeftation cauld not take place, as well y 
where it, might (for. indeliberate aCtion 
are not capable of affettation) and becauſ: 
it would make an uniformity 1 in all 'aGtions 
of your lite, which were remarkabl 
Which muſt, needs make. your life exem 
plary, with more advantage to your - 
as well as to the vulgar :-to your ſelf, be 
cauſe obſerving of Rules could not i 
praQiſed:but 10 ations, deliberate,; which 
are but fewy and muſt-.be--handled--more 
tediouſly 3” whereas this way. of ſecuriug 
acts'by habits and habitually right -inter- 
tions, would at.once--provide tor all, by 
diminiſhing theis number,/ and by dire 
ing ſuch as.would remain: to the multi 
tude; who by this means. muſt better be 
convinced. of .the truth. and ſincetity:df 
their Paſtor, when their moſt accurate 
inſpection could ' diſcern | no affectation, 


and that by all aPPrarances it ſcetned red, 
not hypocritical. 
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T LETTER I. 
.XXVIE. FOR managing your Gare "it 
were well that you would conſtantly allot 
me time daily from your Studies for v7- 
ing them, when you ſhall think. them 
at leiſure. And becauſe the particu- 
e | lar perſons may be more than you may 
be able to deal with in. an ordinary way, 


therefore for” their ordinary Cure you 
ſhould firſt win Parents and Maſters of 
Families to a ſenſe of Piety, which being 
once performed, you may then eafily in- 
dace thenm.to a care of the Souls of their 
(f) Children and Sevants, by ſhewing (Cf) This 


them how their Religion would conduce 73/92” 


"to their very ſecular zntereft (that here- all Eccleſt- | 


; -+1, aftical per- 
by their Servants would prove more faith- pn Hong 


That every Yoly-day throughout the year, when they tave 
| &ajfrge: they ſhall immediately after the Golpel, o- 
and plainly recite to thetr Pariſhtoners it the Pul- 
(o the Parer Notter, the Credo, and the Ten Commands 
ments in Cngliſh, tothe intent that the People may learn 
the ſame by heart, Erhozting all Parents and Yorſhoſ- 
ders to teach their Childzen and Servants the ſame-as they 
are bound by the Lawof God, and in confrience to do, 
Tqun&. by K. Edward vi. in the Coltkeft. atorefaid p. 2.2. In- 
jun; by Q., Elizabeth A. 1559. p. 69 ib. Fem, whether 
they have charged Fathers and Wothers, Paſters and Go= 
:vernours of Youth, 'to bring them nip in ſome virtitors 
-Dtudy o2 Dccupaibo!?, Ariicl, ot Vitrationby Aich-1B,Cranm, 
under Tdw, vt. p. 26. 
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LETTER I. 
ful, and their Chitren more obedient and 
comfortable to them) that therefore they 
ſhoald keep up their Family Duties con. 
ſantly; their Morzine and Evening Pray. 
ers; that occaſionally they would inſti 
an inſtruQion in their Duties, by havi 
ſorhe good: Book read to them all, eſpe. 
cally the Whole Duty of Man; according 
to the Method of the Partitions therein 
Preſcribed, every Sunday one ;- that they 

' . wovld, by your advice 'preſcrihe 
(z) This 'was-en- ſome ele (g) paflages of Scripture 
- Joyned: on all greed for their practical uſe, ## 


Teachers of Chil- hola then b , : 5 
dren - at lnm.. ne oY heart to them to in 


ſtruct'them, as they find them CaP4- 
accutom > chetr ble, inthe. Art of Holy Medinta 


-@cholars _ reve- and wente! Prayer ; to ftir them up 


- - gently to 4earn wy | | 
* .Cuch ſentences of ©2._3* frequent Communion, and th 


-Scripcure asſhall Jefire your Advice upon occaſiond 
;be malt expedient any important ſcruple, whether in 
6g. mduce the order to the Sacrament, or upona 
to all goblineſs, nv oth Gon s 

y other occalion ; and to influence 


> Iount, by N, : 
| "Clizabech 1559. them all by their word, and exam 


»p. 78. ple, and exhortation, and peculiay en 
C coxragement. Then endeavour what 
you can, to aboliſh the Nurſeries of Vie 


- 


the Magiſtrates affiſtance (that become 
ſecular perſons. rather than your ſelf, and 
would be apt to harden the hearts of the 
perſons 


and publick Debauchery, not by imploring 


LETTER i. 


"ibn concerned againſt you ; when they 
vid find your exhortations backed 
withno better arguments) but by perſwa- 
flonsz partly by difſwading the maltitude 
of ſach Callings as are interefſed in Mens 
Vices (ſuch are Taverns and Ale-houſes, 
eſpecially the moſt debauched of them) 
to give over that kind of Calling, and 
betake themſelves to ſomething more profr- 
table for the Commonwealth, and more ſe- 
cure for their ow# Souls 5, or Cwhich is much 
eaſier) to prevent the multitude of youth 
to be engaged in thoſe Callings, either by 
principling the youth themſelves, or by 
polleſſing Parents with a ſenſe of the great 
Spiritual inconveniences which are almoſt 
mſeparable from them, eſpecially where 
numerous. Concerning this you may 
make uſe of the adviſe and aſſiſtance of 
your more able Pariſhioners, who may 
be beſt expertenced in the Commodities 
of the Country, and may be able to em- 
ploy them even in railing new advantage- 
ous Arts of Trading, it it be neceſſary. 
But for thoſe Trades that are dire&ly un- 
lawfal, if they be not able to undertake 
-any other, it were better that they were 
maintained on the publick -Charity than 
that they ſhould be ſuffered to return to 
their former employments. You may ſee 
K 2 for 
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Ire, 


EX Caci- 


Fo 70. 


erscf Dito ron [io | 
reverence ef Gots t.ve Rcligion, now truly let fozth by 
rublick Authozity, byurct, by Queen Elizabeth 1559 


LETTER I. 


for this St. Cyprians Epiſtle ad Excratinn 


L. 1. Ep,10. So alſoit were well that thoſe 
Taverns and Ale-houſes, which might be 
permitted after the d<trattion of their 


1upertinons number, were confined to Inn 


who by their paucity might gain ſuffici- 
ently and virtuonſly a convenient mainte- 
nance. And to this ptrpoſe you” might 
perf,vade them to keep ſmall drink, that 
none may be neceſſitated touſe their ſtrong; 
and to take care of either tempting or per- 
#ilting any to drink beyond theis mea- 
flire, as they would tender the ſecurity 
of their own Souls, which will be 1ndan- 
gered by a participation of their Sins. Then 
1t were well, in the next. place, that you 
fiequented the Schools, it there be any, 


and according to the Authority the Law 


allows the Clergy in ſuch caſes, examined 
the care and arethed of their Maſters, and 
eſpecially to take care of a method of 


__ inſtilling Cþ) Piety into their Children, 
Thatail yhich their Maſters may practiſe them 1n; 


il ft:r and n:6ve them to a love and dt 


Et qu#11es bhabcbitur [.:c/a Concio, ers vel emittent, vel dedu- 

{ tempinn, ut ſiatim a teneris mcipiart erutdirs ad picta- 
&-- } 
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ui LETTER I. 
or, if their Maſters be negligent, yon 
ſhould allure and encourage them your 
ſelf. Do not deſpiſe this mean employ- 


"ment for both you will find rh+m more 
"capable of Vertue than ſuch as are con- 


firmed in vitzovs Habits, by a more inflexi- 
ble age, and longer cuſtom ; and by this 
means you may more ealily ſecure the 
hopes of the ext Generation, which you 
may live your ſelf to ſee grown up ac- 
cording to your own defire. Then for 
giving them more particular preſcriptions 
you ſhould ſtir them up to a particular 
Confeſſion of their Sins and Temptations, 


FOI 


according as our Mother the (7) Church (Church 


of Env. 


of England and (k ) Ireland approves it, ,,,, cu 
but: to ove them no formal Abſolution of th2iick 
till a long experience has let you un- $9 <<) 


derſtand their ſtability m keeping their 


An. 1003, 
(+) !hil.&. 


Reſolutions, which will both keep them ©». xix. 


careful in their daily practiſes, when as 
yet they are uncertain of their condt- 
tionz and will come with z107e comfort, 
either in a time of Sptritull acjetion, Or 
the hour of Death, when they ſhall find 
that you are neither precipitart nor fayonr- 
able in judging concerning them 3 be- 
ſides that their pardon betore God 
in order to the Sacrament will be ne- 
vertheleſs valid becauſe you do not 
K 3 allure 
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LETTER 1. 
aſlure them of it. And, in:doing this : it 
were well that, with advice of your Ordi- 
zary, you would retrive the Canon of | vi 
K this Church of (1) Ireland for tolling your || to 
Pariſh Bell the Evening before the Eucha. Þ} hit 
rift, and waiting for ſuch in the Church «1 | @ 
are deſirous to Confeſs themſelves, or as || Pr 
gour Ghoſtly Council, withal warning them Þ| ly 
of theſe Crimes which you are not oblj. | wi 
gcd to conceal, that they may not think 
themſelves betrayed under prerence of Re- 
ligion. Beſides, you ſhould be ready to 
take all occaſions of Peoples ſerionſneſ; 
and zelancholy, whether for Temporal dif- 
comtents, or tor fear of Death, and upon 
ſuch occaſions to warn the Spedators to 
| beware, of deterring the care of their 
Souls to ſuch exigencies, who will then 
moſt probably be affefed 3 and ſo to be- I} '* 
have your ſelf to the perſon principally || th 
concerned as thar the ſtanders by may || Cl 
underſtand the ground of his comfort w |} I 
b< rather his paſt life than any inaications || © 
he can give of his preſet penitence. And be 
vpon occzlion of your vilitation of (ck be 
 ÞFerſuns, you ſhould remember what the Þ| 3 
* Rubrick ot the Office requires you fo pit ly 
W Ve 


-e FArticle of vilit, by Arch. B.\C-r1mmer p. 20, Injunct by NY W 
1. 1559. Ns 2. Þ» 74. Articl, of vifitat, An i559. Pp. 178 
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LETTER I. 
them that are rich in mind of laying up a 
good foundation for the time to come, 1 Tim. 
yi. 17, 18, 19. of ſhewing their gratitude 
to God who: has bleſſed them by - paying 
him ' an acknowledgement out of their 
gains 3 and ſhewing themſclves not to be 
Proprietors but faitif:! Stewards, eſpecial- 
lyif the Riches be juſtly gotten ; ather- 
wiſe you muſt retuſe their very Oblations, 
till they have firſt made ſatisfaction to the 
perſons injured by tkem. But wharis juſt- 
ly gotten, and may be'lawtuily accepted, 
it were better beſtowed in a conſiderable 
ſum ( for Houſes of Corretion for main- 
taining idle YVagavonis, ani raiſing them to 
do ſomething profitable for a livelyhood + for 
educatin g and raiſing necelſitous Per fons to 
an honeſt Calling 3 for helping thoſe who are 
reclaimed. from a ſcanaalous courſe 5 tor all 
thoſe good ulcs, which 1n the Primitive 
Church were f{;ppliea oitt of tas common 
Treaſures of the Church) than 1a trantt- 
ent Alms, Many otner tings might have 
been added, bur that, you may Remem- 
ber, I did. not promiſe you an enumu» 
ration of all paruculars otgthts kind. On- 
ly theſe ſeem note neceilary tor reducing 
your People to a rleable Teraper, without 
which your other care wil} nut be fo ſig- 
nificaat. I hopr you will excule the tree- 
K 4 dom 


dom 1 have taken; for my own part] 
thought 1 could not - have diſcharged thy 
duty of* a faithful Friend, if I had ng 
done fo, Otherwiſe I have been ſo far 
from impoſing on you, that Ihave not ad. 
viſed any thing, . which either is not evi. 
dent, or hasnot its reaſon infinuated with 
itin the body of my diſcourſe; and & 
may freely be judged of either: by your 
ſelf, orany other whom you ſhall make Þ © 
uſe of either for its CorreQtion or Improve, | 1 
ment. Whatever the event may prove, | ©. 
aſſure your ſ<If, it was undertaken with a | * 


good intention, by a 
if 

Zenr aſſured well-wiſher, eſpecially 4 

| in ſuch Chriſtian Services, . 


H. D. 
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Ad Num. XII. XI. 


Etauſe I have there ſhewn the ne- 
ceſlity of ſtudying the Fathers 
of -rhe firſt and pureſt Centuries, 
as a qualification for the ſuſcepti- 
on of Orders; it has been by ſome friends, 
that periſed it, conceived convenient for 
the Infirudion of Novices, for whoſe uſe 
this Advice was principally calculated and 
defiened, that I ſhould adjoyn a Catalogue 
of the Chriftian Authors and Writings, ſuch 
as are genuine, during that Period, till the 
Converſion of Conſtantine to Chriſtianity, - 
together with good Editions where they might 
find and furniſh themſelves with them. 1 
was ſoon ſatisfied of the reaſonableneſs of 
this requeſt, and have accordingly endea-- . 
. vonred its performance, wherein if I may 
ſeem decretory in reſolving poſitively ſome 
things controverted among Learned Men, 
withort producing my Reaſons ;, 1 deſire that 


it may be remembred that my deſign was not 
ro 


106 A Catalogue of the Writings, &c. 

fo prejudicate againit shilful Diſſenters, by 
to adviſe ſich as were. unskilful; and tha 
even in regard of them, the reaſon 'why'[ 


do not produce my reaſons is not that, þy 
concealment of my evidence, I might . oblige 


them to depend on my Authority, but parth Þ 


#0 avoid prolixity, and partly becaiſe I g 
ot conceive ſuch unskilful Readers compe. 
rent Judges of them, and partly becauſe 
ſuch as are, may conſult many others why 
have undertaken it profeſſedlyz and that 
though the reaſons be not produced, yet the 
degree of aſſent, whether certain, or doubt- 
ful, or probable, i warned, which wa 


the moſt cantious Way I could imagine? of 


dealing with ſuch perſons, eſpecially theſe 
things themſelves not being delivered : from 
"my own private ſenſe, but of ſuch as have 
" moſt learnedly and impartially managed thi 
ſubjeF.” I do not intend ſo mwnch as to 
mention ſuch Authors or VWritizgs which l 
conceive undeſerredly to pretend to my pre- 
ſcribed Period (what my thoughts are con- 
cerning ſuch may be ſufficiently concluxed 
from my not mentioning them) nor to ex- 


plode ſuch works as are ;falſly juſcribed to 


the particil:r perſons whoſe Rams they 


bear, if upox other regards they may ſeem 
genuine in reſpet of the time intended, 
that is, if it be probable that their Au- 
| | thors 


F 


there who ever they were, floxrifhed © with- 
is the Period | intended, about the time 
wherein they are\ ranked, that ſo they may 
by preſumed competent Teſtimonials of 
the ſtate of the Church in' thoſe Ages, 
which is the end for which I produce and 
recommend them. Nor ſhall I trouble 
my ſelf fo recount ſuch genuine truly in- 
ſeribed works themſelves, as either aye 
not at al; extant at preſent, or extant 
ouly in Fragments quoted at the ſecond 
hand from other antient Authors for 


theſe will be in order met with in the 


places from whence they are reſpe&ively 
produced, and references to thoſe places 
will generally be found in their good and 
gecurate Editions. Nor laſtly do 1 pre- 
tend to give an account of ſuch Hijto- 
rians as have deſcribed the Ads of the 
Martyrs, and are conceived antient 5 for 
both many of them are Anonymus, cor- 
cerning whom it would be wery bard 
to reſolve on their: particular Ages, and 
it is a work particularly undertaken by 
it ſelf by Surius, Lippomannus, @*c. 
In thoſe Authors therefore which ſhall, 


after theſe dedudions, remain proper 


ſor my purpoſe, I ſhall ſignifie the 


time they flouriſhed in (which ts moſt 


trereſſary for my preſent deſign of diſco- 
Uering 


F A Catalogue of the Writings; &c. top 


'208 ACatalogue of the Writings, ec. 
vering their Teſtimonial Authority) wh 
by years, which would be obnoxious 

many further diſputes, but by the beginning} 4 
middle, or end, of their relpeAin -( 
Centuries fence the Incarnation. ( 


109 { | 
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"I; c atalogue of the Writings of ſuch Chri- 
A, tian Authors as flouriſhed before the 
in # © Converſion of the Roman Empire to 
Chriſtanity. 


Lemens Romanus. His I. Epiſtle to the Cent, 1, X 
Corinthians, © undoubted. About the*mid. and / 
Year LXIV: or LXV. Sce what I *4 

A have faid againſt Grorius cap. 2.n. 2%, 

Ard upon my Lord Cheſter Add.ad Difs.1 1 cap. Vi.n.24. 

His 2. Ep. to the ſame, though queſtion'd whether 

hixyet certainly is of an Author very ancient ; flouriſh- 

ing within the Period intended. - 1 take it for part 

of the antient A'Jam, under the name of S. Clement, 

vid. Diſs. ad. -Iren. 1. 2.9. 

Edit. Of a Fragmenr'of the later, and the former 
almoſt. entire,by Patricius Funius at Oxford, Anno.Dom. 
MDCXXXVIII. or by Cotelerius, if you can ger it. 
If not, the 2d Edition of Oxford, divided according 
to Cotelerius's Paragraphs is the belt' of thofe which 
are eaſily to be had and cheap. This is in the Year 
MDCLXXVII. | | 
Il. Hermas, His Paſtor in TIT. Books, undoubtedly Cent. .5 "4 
antient, and abour this time, as appears by his men- 74. 
tion of Clemens Romanus 28 4 contemporary. I think, | 
before the deftruCtion of Zeryſalem vid. Difs. Sing. ad 
Ceſtrienſ. cap. 11. n. 5, 6. 
Fhat he has been brought lower by being pre- 
tended to be the Brother to Pope Pius,has no antienter 
Teſtimony that I know of, than the Verſes againſt 
Marcion, under the name of Tertulian, the pretended 


Ep, of Prys to Tuſtus Viennen}. and the Pontifical =_ 
hr | be 


” 
_ 
" 


'\ 


' A Catalogue'of the Writings, &c. 
bed to Damaſuc, all of them juſtly Queſtionable ; ant 
if they were-nvt, 'yer mt comparable: tH this exprek 
merKion & Sr, Ciementyin'the work it (elf, thence pro 
duted'\\by\” Origen att A'gx.. thatioWe may not 
ſuſpe&t it to > bea modern Interpolation." Rd 

Edit. in Biblioth. Patr Colon. Agrip. MDCXVIT 


: ; Tom. I. Þ\'27- or by Cotelerius, And with Barnaby 
v:-.1n the Oxfur Editions MDCEXXXYV. 
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Cent. 19 ILL Ignatius. His vi. Ep.-of Primate. T/ſher's Latin, 
uid. and and Iſacc Voſſius's Florentine Greek, Editions, Viz. 
49 mga - AA, Epbeſios. 6. Ad.Syrneox. 
_—_—_ 2. Ad Magneſiangs., _ 4» Ad Romanos. 
42. Ad. Iraltanos, ... 5. Ad Philadelphienſes. 
BR © Queſtioned only, -1 thigh, out of Þrerelt by the 


Presþyterjans,, becauſe he 1 1s decretory agginkt_ them. 
His Epiltle ad Polycarpum is thought by Taac Voſſuu 
and. Cprelerins, and. the Biſhop -of Cheſter, undeſer- 
vedly queſtioned by our Pramare; 

Eait. .by Primate Uſher at Oxfrdpartly An. Dom, 
MBCXLIV, pa tly, MDCXLEVI. His isthe belt fu 
. therariousrRradiags, which are wanting in Coreleriu. 


Cent. A TY IW..4 Ignatrs: Biſhop Uſper-wicd three Copics 


beg. But that is moſt uncorrupt which has the figures in 
; ; it referring. to his Notes. 
Edit; by. Primate Uſher as aforeſaid: 
Cent. V. Barnabas. His Epiſtle, moſt certainly none of 
* 2. beg. the Apoſtles, who was a Levite, AR. iv. 36. wheres 
"ER the Author was before his Converſion a Gentile and an 


Idolater. See \; 5 4. 16. of .Cotelerins's Diviſion, Yet 
in all likelihood written' about this time. - After the 
deftrutionof the Temple,and yer' Before the Code of 
the 4 Goſpels were agreed on in the Church. Its 
near the Style of the new Teſtament, . and fo antient 
as to be taken for Barnaba;'s, by Clemens Alexandrinu 


Strom; 


rek 


Ig 


| 


 Epicureum. Nay. ancienter than Cel/ws himſelf. Bur 


W KOuadijhs' of the wW ritings, Se. . nt 


Sym. il. P- 2733 274. 285. 290. 300. v7. 
Bi. rd Ovhien. L, 1. cont. Cel{. L. i. Aex. 

and others. The later part is perhaps his ArSexyih. 

See Difs. t. ad Iren.n. 3 1- 

'* Edzt. together with Ionatius $ ; Epiſtles by Iſaac Voſe 
fus Anno. Dom. MDCXLVI. or alone by Hugo Me- 
kardds. Pariſ. MDCXLY. and Corelerius. And in the 
Oxford Edition, with Hermas, MDCLXXXV. | 

VI. E/dras. His iv. Book Apocryphal counterfeited Cent. 2; A 
by ome Fudaizing Chriſtian about theſe times. The 9. 
ſuccefſion' of the Roman Emperors in him is brought 
down to the time of Macrinus, as has been obſerved 
by the moſt Excellent Biſhop of St. Aſaph. 

VIL . Hermes Triſmegiſtus. His Pamander thought tO Cent. 4 | 
be a Chriſtian- counterfeit, by Caſaubon, Exercit. i. in beg, 

Baron. num. x. 

'Edit. the beſt by Hannibal Reoſellis Colon. Agrip. 
MDCXXX. fol. 

VIE. Celſus. His Altercatio Fafonis E Papiſci. a Pre» Cent. «x 
face to it is extant under the name of St. Cyprian ad mw the 
Vigilium de Judaica incredulstate. amd 0 fare. Cyprioce OI , DV. 

ade. Tom. iti, of Sr. Cyprian's works according - 
to'Pameliuss diſtin&tion. But the work 'is ancienter F( 
than Origen, by whom it is quoted, |, iv. adverſ. es 


& 


Celſas's time I have proved later than is commonly 
conceived. Diſs. ad Iren, p. 18. and App. 

IX. Polycarpus. His Epiſtle ro the Philippians, never Cent. 1. 
Queſtioned by any that I know of, but Daillee, but £4.2. beg. 
to full ſatisfaCtion, I think, of all unprejudiced Rea. 9% 
ders, defended againſt him by the moſt Learned Bi- 
ſhop of Cheſter, V ind. Ipnar. 

Edit. with Ienativs by Primate Uſher as aforeſaid, 
and Cotelerins: 

: X. Epiſtola 


ge 


112: | 
Cent. 2-X  X 


mid. 


Cent. 
2. mid, 


© + a 


A Catalogne of the Writings, &«: 

X Epiſtola S. Petyi ad Facobum. Prefixed before 
the Clementines newly ſet forth by Corelerius, as allo 
that old Copy i mentioned by Phorius. But neither 
of them underſtood why. 'The true reaſon ſeems tg 
be that rhig was the real Preface of the Predicatio Feyj, 
quoted by Clemens Alexandrinus, whoſe Author wy 
an Ebionite, as appears not only from Epiphanius, bu 
from this Preface it ſelf. And whoever he was that patch. 
ed theſe rogerher, ſeems to have deſign'd the ColleQ;. 

on of all the Ancient Apocryphals, that bore the nane 
of Clemens, and accordingly to have prefixed the 
ſeveral Prefaces firſt together, and this among them 
as belonging. to that Predication. Ed. - in Corelerius 1; 


 aforeſaid.* vid. Diſs. ad Iren. VT 10. 


NN Eccleſie Smyrnenſis Epiſtola , concerning the 
1 


artyrdom of St. Pohycarp, Sc. larger than in Euſcbiu, 
- Edit. the ſame. Or in Valeſins' ; Ed. of - Exſeb. Hf 
partly in the Text, partly in his Notes. 
.XIL. Zuſtine Margr. His undoubted works. 
Pareneticus. | 
, Oratio adverſus Graces. 
Apologia 1. ad Antoninum Pi um.&C. 


, Apologia Il. ad Mgrcum Antoninum, &C. 


Dialogus cum Tiyphone. 

Epiſtol. ad Aenam & Serenum. 

'His works,thoughdoubred,yer moſt probably genuite 

De Monarchia, not much queſtigned. 

Epriſtol. ad Diognetum, eo; I think, 
Sylburgius. 

_ Edit, Pariſi MDCXYV. Grzco: Latin, 
XIII. Pizs the I. Hisiii, and iv. Epiſtles in the or- 

der of Blondells Edition. I my: ſelf believe them coun- 

terfeit. 1 only. mention them. becauſe Blonde! has 


only by 


A  boxver opiniori of them for ſome expreſſions i in them 


which 


( 


would not prejudge the difintereſſed Rea 
of cerning them. 
Edir. David Blondell, Epiſt. Pontif. 
 Þ MDCXXVHL 


A Citalogne of the Writings, '®4.” 


which he conceives favourable to EL, and] 
ec 


I13 


4 Cons - 


| 4 . 


4 -XTV, Athenazoras. His works thou gh mentioned 


Oxford. MDCLXXIXTI. 

"XY. Tatiams. undoubted, 

Oratio bd Gracos:” 

Edie. with S. Fuſtine Martyr, 2s aforeſaid. 


7 | by none of the Ancients yer never queltioned't that | 
- Þ know of. 

h Legatio pro Chriſtianis, 

© BY De Reſurreftione Morttorum. | 

© \Edr. withSt. Fuſtine Martyr, as off. Or at 
N 

s 


ahdrinas. 


"Ed. Biblioth. Parr. E4ir. Colm. Agrip. Tom, 11l. 


Daateſſarm, thought to be the ſame with Harmonia 
 Brangelica extant under the name of Ammonius Alex- 


Cent. 2; 
aft. me.4, x 


Cent. 2: X 


_ aft, mid, 


f vr. Theophiltis Hntiochenus. andoubted. Bur a Cent. 1. 
little later than the Biſhop of 4nzioch.Add. ad Ceſtrionf: aft. id, 


Diſs. 1. cap. 2. ad Fen. Difs. 't t. n. 44- 50. 
Lib. II. ad Autolycum, 


Oxford. MDCLXXXIV. 


Edie. with St. Juſtine Martyr as aforeſaid, Or at 


 Conmentatis of Albgorie. in Evangelid, ſorewhat 
doubtets of by St. Hicrome in Cant. who quotes then, 


Edie. Biblioth. Patr. Colon. Agrip. ' Tom. Il. 


XVII Itenevs, undoubted, Adverſas Hereſes, L. V, 

Eds. the moſt compleat that I have ſeen is that near the” © 

of Frvardentius, having (befides as much of the Ori end. 

"Text in Greeh as could be had from the quora- 

Yons of ancieat Aurhors) V. whole chapters reſtored 
L 


Cent, 2. ; 


at 


' 


14, | Aggzalogoe of the Weidngy 
> ax theend nor eXtant in any former. - -His.notes tend, 
rather 5 geners! ally. to abuſe the. _ Proteſtants than to ex- 
plain” the ſenſe of his Author. It is in fol. Colon, Ay. 

VI.- 


MD? a 1 


near the tian Awthar, quoted by St. Zuſtine Martyr and Theoph, 


we have it now, till about the time of the Emperor 
Commodus at leaſt. 
Edit. Opſopes Pariſijs, MDCYL. .. 
. Cent, 2.\ ..ADX. 4 Patriarcharum Ae by 


the uttermoſt ; if it be that which is quoted by. Or: 
3” Jen, in Geneſ. It is doubred of by Selden., Since I haye 
ſeen the Greekin MES, I take it to: have. been writ 
ten,in the Apoſtplical Age. ... For the Srile is Helleniſti 


BY it ſpeaks of the Apoſtalical Age as 4 the laſt Age. 
eg ,NPt hays beenthe Evxor.of-a much later Au- 
ag Biblioth, Par, . Not St af om: jf P. 


| hoe x7 > gull rfepds ne 1 

Cent. 2. SY Clemen Alexandrinny Tndabred,” | 

\ pear the Protreptic. ws * ne k s-&.) 
4 4% 'L. HL C4s A 5 3 F. bor iy, us oy FLO! 


. 
, V4 


$iromar. L L-yf 
The VII, p: Book as au the Py. ft Bt at 
the end af it, thought to belofis ta hob the 
main body. W eof is long figce loft. 
. Edit. fs M 
' His 71s 6 b mAig1© ere; FIRE 
name of Origen's XX. Homily On. | wage Is  according* 
ly extant jn Mich. ed on Ferem, Tome Ul. p 


262... 


Cent. 2. X Oracul. Sibylin. L. VIIL. A be FRY 


ends ” ** Antiochenus, | but not reduced into the form. whereig 


ſome antient Fudaixing Chriſtian; about;this/ time at, 


ich asit was an Error of the Apoſtolical Age ;.1o, 


Comment. 


=» =» -” ew = 04a PO SS © 2 ty 7 


ty 
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Comment. in I. Ep. S. Petr. in Epr/2. S. jul? m Ep. a 
Canonicas $. Johannis. 
Are probably the fame accounted his by Caſſs lodore, 
Div. L- by whom they are all recounted ' excepting 
. thatof St. Fude, They ſeem rather - to. have been - 
colleted out of his works, eſpecially his Hypotypoſes 
now loſt, than drawn up in this foro by St. Clement 
himſelf, 
Edie. of the Conmient, Bib, Patr.Tom. I. p. L245: | 
Ed. Secund, 
Theſe later" works of Clemens, together wich a 
Hynin,' not before publiſhed, are colleted in a lare 
Edition at Oxfird, MDCLXXX1I1. | 
XXI. Recognitionum L. X. ad Facob Fratrem Ddmi-, Cent, 2. X% 
#, tranſlated by Reffirius, and by him dedicated,.r hear the * 
one Gaudentius, I do not ſuppoſe it to be the genuine © end. 
work: of Clemens Romaniis whoſe name it bears z. for. 
it is: certainly later than Bardeſanes Syrus, a difourſ 
of whoſe quoted from him by Eſchus Pr, Evang., 
L.. VI. c. 10. is here tranſcribed ar large; and yet . E 
con{iderably antienter than Origen, Philocat by whom * 
it is attributed ro Clemens Romanus himſelt, which is 
thereaſon why I place it about this rime. Thetime 
L have fixed between A. D. 218. and 231. Dits.. VI, 
ad Fen. n.1 1. 
Edit. Colon. Agrippin. MDEXIX. by Lambert Gru» 
terus, And in Coteleriuss | 
XXII. Afa Felicitatis £9 Perpetie.” t 
Edit, Pariſ. by Holſt enius. 8*. MDCLAIV. And 5 3 bs 
at_Oxford. 
*XX1H, Tertutiam ; undoubted. g Cent. %. 
De Pallio. | | | near the 1 
| "C E7ICY _ and 3» 
De Teſtomonto Anime. © | | - 


" 116;, ACamlogin of the Weidngs Ge: | 


Ad Scapulam. 


De Oratione. ” | fo 
Ad Martyras. 

De 'SpeRaculis. 

De” Idololaty;1. 

De Habitu Muliebri, 

De cultu Feminarum. 

- Ad Uxorem ſuam L., Il. 

De Coron2 Mult's. 

- De velandit Vieginibus, 

Ad Nationes, , L. IL, firſt publiſhed by. Facobus Gothe- 
fredus in 4e.. Genevy, MDCXXV. and theretore not 
to be expeRted in former Editions. 

12 nt Fudecs, 

De Prof ibus adverſus Hereticos. . 

p* De Ba 

Adverſits + SKI 

Adverſirs Valentinianes. | 

De Anima. . 

De Carne Chriſti. 

»- Do reffione Carmic. 

De Fug 4 in Perſecutione. 

De Pudiciti 

De Patientia. 


Adverſiis Marcionem, L 
Scorpiacen adverſiis Cds 


Adverſus Praxeam. ni 
De Exhortatione Caſtjtatis, «. ©. Pw eg 


De Mon 2g armud, ' 

De Fejumo IRONY | 
Edit. by Rigaltius rather than any - other, becauſe 

of the improvement of that moſt antient noble MS, 

of Agebardus, Or if you would have a Proteſtant Edi- 

tion and of ancafier price,get that of Franckgr,1 591. 

rather than many others; though later. Books 


KXDaralogue of the Writings, Wr. 
Books oy his, or of folne other near his 


; De Penitentil. 

"Edit. as aforeſaid. 

L. Carman. adv. Marcin. Lib. V, 
Geneſis, 
Sodoma. 

Theſe Monſieur Alux de Vit. & Script. Tertul. c. 
wt. ſuſpects to have been wrirten in later times, and 
names the very Authors he a'cribes them to. 

Ad Senatorem converſum. 

Theſe three laſt are in Verſe, and are uſually Ex- 
tant both among Tertullian and Sr. wag y vo Works, 
being aſcribed to both of them. 

"Books conjectured by Eraſmw to be his, "from the 
likelineſs of their Style. 

Ad amicum egrotum. 
De vera Circumciſione. 
Extant Tom. IV. of St. Frierom's Works. 

Edie. Baſs. —_— the former at Pag- hl "the 
laterat pag. 1 

XXIV. E onfbet de Cibis Fudnics. 


117 


' Not Ternit:an's, though” afcribed to "him burke Cent. A 
ſome Biſhop, by, who probably flauriſhed about SU: 5+ 06g» 


. Some think of Novarian the Scniſmatic, 
Edit, with Tertullian as aforc{aid, 


XXV. Oratio adverfits Grecos inferipta Conrra' Pla» Cent. 


. tonem. . De Untiverſi caus. TIO 


3 beg. 


A Fragment of it publiſhed by David He;chelius 1n 4 


his Notes upon Photzus's Bibliotheca, Ad. p. 15: by 
him artributed-rs a Chriſtian Frſephus, by our Primate 
Uſher to Caius, about Alexander the Emperors ime. 
Bur in the Catalogue of Ehppobria's Wofks found In- 


graven on the fame Stone with his Paſchal Cayon, 1s 
| L3 reckoned 


x38 


Cent. 
3. beg. 


& Cent. 
2. b8. 


& OD WY the. Writings: fe. 


reckoned i'r. Heppolytur's. .. Perhaps it was. @ part of 
treneus Atanktur. Dif. V ad ren. n. 18. Whoever 
he was that was Author of it, he ſeems to have 
flouriſhed within our Period, and to have been a 
Platonizing Chriſtian. 

XXVI. Manucius Felix. 


His Oeavius, undoubtedly his ſince diſcovered by 


Fr, Baldun. | 
Edie. Lugdun. Batav. MDCLII. with Notes. 
XXV:1. Hippolytus. Biſhop and Maryr, common!y 
called Portuenſis, 'if they be the ſame. Whether they 
were.,or no, yet they ſeem to have flouriſhed hou 
the ſame time, and have the ſame works indifcrimi- 
nately aſcribed to them. , Such are. 
. Nee ranticbrifto, © conſurmmations Mundi, though 


of gu ned by ſeveral, yet moſt probably genuine, 


eeing it is mentioned as ſuch by St. Hierame de Seript. 
Eccl. whoſe Authority I conceive alone ſufficient to 
cvuntervail- all thoſe luſpicions, rather than argu- 
ments, urged againſt ir from the matter. Edir. in 
Combejiſit Auctario, and by Gudiys, that is another 
aſcribed to him, but ,probably nor his, 


; Edit, Bobliothee. Parr. Greca-Latin. Tom. ©, p. 342. 


Aa. Canon Paſcbalis not dauited that I know k-3 


Edu. 7oſeph Scalig, Lugd. Batay. MDXCV. 
Books probably his.. 
- De Neo trino & uno © we Myſterio Incarnationis, con- 


= gra here/im Noeti. 


* * 
: . 
2+, 


Edit.. Gerard. Voſſis in miſce!], Santor. Patrum ad 


fn. Gregor,, Thaumaturg. Þ. 58. 
«.De Theolog, © Incqrnatzone, contrg Berovem © Heli- 


Gem heretics: + 


-# | Edit Henr. Canis Tom: V. Antiq, Led. Part. 1. 
«PF Gore | 


\ Both 


on win, Ah © A A 


"daniel of * Os &e. 119 


"Both of theſe, if his, are- probable to have been 
Fraginents of ' his work againſt Hereſies mentioned 
by the Ancients. 
Demonſtratio contra Fud.eos. 
. Edit. Poſſevin. Apparat. verb. Hippolytus. 
*XXVIII. Ammonius Alexandrinus the Maſter of Cent. 
Origen. Undoubted, 3- iS. - 
Canon, or Harmonia Evangelica miftaken by. Vittor 
Capuanus for Tatianus's DtateſJaron. 
Edit. under the name of Tatian's, Bibl, Patr. 
Colon. Agrip. MDCX VII. Tom... p. 183. 

XXIX. Origenes Adamantius. His undoubted Cent. 
works. beg, dl 
7. Such as are extant in Greek, +. 

Cone. Celſum. Lib. viii. 

Philocalia, Fragments collected out of his Works X 
by St, Baſil. and St, Gregory. 

Edit. Cantabrig, by Mr. Spencer, MDCL.VIIL 
Comment on St. Matth. andon $t. Joh. New. 
Commentaries 0n Jerem, formerly publiſhed by the 
the name of Sr. Cyrill, of. Alexandria, reſtored. to ; 
Origen, together with ſeveral parts of Philocalia di-. 
tributed according to the: Sctiptures to which they 
relate, &c. 

Edie. in 2 vol: fol. by Petr. Dan. Huetius, rogether 
with large and learned Prolegomena. 


_ 


Exhorta:io ad Martyrium, k ONE LS 
Reſponſio ad Africanum de Hiſtorga Suſuine integr a-) Y 
cum Epiſtola Africans. f /N 


Edit. Baſil, MDCL.XXIV, by WPeſteniug, "> — | 

'We may, I hope ere long, expe&t more 2 his \ / 
res in Greek 1 in ,Aan Edition by themſelves i DY 

the ' "Tame © "Hietons ; Nee? "Evi; at. Oxford, / \ 


NYE 


L 4. 2, Such 


| 


1 A OA te AA ol 


=g 


 tording ro Gencbrard's Edition, MDCIV. 


\ 


tiogs, os: 


2, " Such as are extant. in Sci in_2 Tomes, ac- 


ein Tom. 1. 
In Genel. Hom. xvis. 
In Exod. Hom. xiii, 
In Lemwtic. Hom. xv. though formerly attributed 


\ to St, Cyril, yer undoubted ſince their reſtitution. 


In Foſue Hom. xxvi. 
Hom. is. in Cantic. Conteanen, interpret. DO, __ 


\ronymMo. 


, In Iſaiam Hom. is. 
| In Feremsam Hom. xiv. 
In Exechielem Hom. xiv, 


q at / Tlsgt £9200 L. 0. 


Genuine in "I'm. 2. 
In Lucem Hom. xxxix. 
In Epiſt. ad Roman. Lib. xxx%. 
Cont, Ce/ſum L. viii. 
Philecalia colleted, as aforeſaid, out of his Works, 
iſt. ad Ful. African. 
works probably his, and only doubred of 
becauſe of the Liberty taken by Ruffinw in tranſla- 


| ting them, of adding frequently interpolations of 


his own. 

I Num. Hem. xxv1., 

In Fuaic, Hom. 1.x. 

In Lib. Reguor. Hom. is 

Hom. in P/. xx xvi, xxXxvi, Xxxv1ui. 

"In Cantic. Canticlh. Hom. iv. cum Proleg. 

In arverſ. Hers. 1. 111, iv, v, v4, 1x, Xx. 

Note that learned Men do not rely fo conhdently 
on any thing tranſlated by Rufus, becauſe of tho 
difficulty of diſtmguiſhiog th the Original Texe from his 
CEE. 

FP.ufteniu 


en che Weiingscbe. hae 


thinks the Dialogue agaioit the 
be really Origen's; others, arnang 


—_ I 
ok my ſelf to be one, conceive it only ponent. * 
Let the Reader 3 pdge of his Reaſons. 

"Haw. Greco-Latin. by Wetſtenius at Ball, as afory | 


RXX. Julius Aﬀricanus. His Epiſtle ta Origen cot- Cem "Ia 
| wp ſtory of Suſanna, undoubred. 
ny with Origen? s Anſwer to him, i in Greek un 
5 ag as aforeſaid. 
eat part. of his Chronography extant 'in 
bf 4 ge; MDCLI. from whence, way 
z then publiſhed, it was borrowed by: Scaliger in 
t- Edition of Euſebius's Chronicon in Greek, 
XXXI. Anonymuzs Chronalogus in the 13th of dlex- 
ander Scoerus, that is, A. D. CCXXXV. Ed. Cant. 
Li, Antiq. and in Labbeu:'s .Bibliothec, MSS. Tom. 
LA.D. MDCLVIL | 
XXXIL Gregorius Thaumaturgus. His undoubted Cent. x 
Works : 3. mid, ” 
Charifteria or Panegyric. ad Origen. Greco Latin. 
Metaphrafis in Eccleſiaſten, extant only in Latine. 
Epiſtola Canonica in Latine only in Voſſiw, but in 
Greek alſo in Balſaman, Edit. Graco: Latin, Pariſis, 
MDCXX. p. 992+ 
His Confeſſion _ Faith recited by St. Gregory. Nyſſen 
in his. life, as revealed ro him by It. Jon Baptiſt 
Greco Latin. 
Such as cannot be eaſily diſproved : 
De. Anima ad Tatiangm. 
In Annunciationem B. Virgins, Sermones i. 
Sermo in $. Thecphania. 
Edit. of them all by Gerard, Veſſus Prepol, Tun- 


| Mogunt, MDcCTIY. 
ti : XXXII. 


*B92 Cj orb Wind 


j LOWE. - XIE. Cornelius Remanus, * unidoubted.” '® © 
-\.3* ©" Tw#' Ep/Alb;* | St. Cyprian, among St. Cy 
k Epiſtles, XEVL XLVIL .: DUKE; " 
Ep. ad = poet attiong; s Ep. Pont 
doubtful. 7 
Cent. 3. XXXIV. A barbarous Paſchal Epiſtle. of this time 
bef, Wi” a D. 2475: among St. Cypriarns Works, Ed. Of 
Cent,” XXNXY. - Oprianus Carthag.' | His: undoubie 
N 3a and Works. » We +6 
en All the Epiſtles, LXXXII.. according to Pameliu) 

diſtribution, who has placed\ them according : 
| the time wherein they were written, are certainly 
| his, and the'other Authors, to whom they arein 
| ſcribed. 6! wa 


De Difciplina & habituVi geeks. Ins 
De Layſis.' Lg Bag? F. <5 
"De Unitate Eecleſie. EIS. 5 

De Oratione Dominica. 

Contra Demetrianum. 

De Vanitate Idolorum. 

| De Morealitate: | 

/ De bono Patientie. es otra 
' De Relo & Livore. C 
| Books moſt probably thought" I find i ovgh 

| certainly to be © by Pamelius, + -* \ d 

Libri III,  Teſtimonioram ad Duran, quoted by | 

| St. Hierome. E 
De Egxhortatione Martyrij. oP 1 
De laude Martyrij ad Moyſem' 8 Maximum & eatteres 
| Caonfeſſores. * **+ 
| De SpeAaculs. OG oe CAT ] 
\ + De Diſciplink & bono Pudicitie, 0 I'd 


TERPESTAY © _— KD 


BH x3 < 


.ACatalogneob: the WridaggeSc. +323 
Ad Novatianum Darien quod 'Lapſis Jpex. venie | 
anda. 

be not. his, yet certainly. of ancient Aw | 
'one thors about his time. NG | 

De ſingularitate Clericorum, 
De Aleatoribus, wal | 
- De montibus Sina £9 Sion. 
R Advercis Fudeos qui inſecuts ſunt Dominum noſtrum. ). 
" Edit. S. Goulartzy MDXCIIL. Or rather thar of - 
Oxfrnd MDCLXXXII. where the Works are order- 
ed according to'their rime,. according, .to the Excel- 
ent Annals T7 the moſt Jearned Pearſon Biſhop-of + - 

Cheſter. Beldes Nigaltius's Notes are moſt of them - 
' taken in by Biſhop Fel, who has alſo. collated, many 

MSS. and added Foie own learned- Notes, and ſome 

intire Diſcourſes among the ungenuine Works, not 
before publiſhed, 

The Names of Authors whoſe certainly genuine 
Works are extant among St. Cypriaz's, for the di- 
region of young Students, who might otherwiſe 
meet them.quoted,and not knw where to find them. 

Donati. Ep, I. ſomewhur doubted of. 

Cleri Romani ad Clerum Carthaginzenſem, Ep. III, ad X 
COprianum Ep. XXX, XXXI. x 

Confeſſorum univerſorum ad Cyprianum, de pace Lapſis 


dandas Ep. XVIL 
. Caldonyy ad Cyprianum Ep. —_ Ad Ciera C arthg X 
LIIITE | On — —. PO 
Celerins ad Luceanum Ep. XX. + | — —A 
Lucians ad Celerinum. Ep. XXII -- —_ « 


Myſis & Maximi © ceterarum 4d Cyprianum Reſeripe. x 
Ep. XXVT. L. 
Smods African. ad Cornelium, Ep. LIV. ——— 
Firmilian. ad Cyprianum Ep, LXXV. EE. 
1: *Nemeſtani ad Cyprianum, Reſp. Ep. LXXVill. © Lich © 


ks 5 tft numer ord oy 8 Formal, 


| 


2324 ACatalogue of the Writing. 
Fm Lucij P.'ad Cyprian. Reſp. Ep. LXAXIX. 
x —Felicis & cateroruny ad Cyprianum Reſp. Ep. LY 
y — Contilim Carthaginienſe ſub Cyprians, concern ſe 
Rebaptization of Heretichs. 
XXXVI. Pontius Diaconer. Hit life of $t, Cymia, 
undoubted. - 
Edit. with St. Cyprians Works as aforeſaid. | 
"XXXVIL An Author about that time againſt þ; [7 
MBean Hereticks, X 
Edit. among the Notes of Rigaltiue, in his Edi 
of St. Cyprian. 0+} ed of | Of E 
XXXVIIL Dionyfius Alexandrinus. $074 
Works. N 
Epiſt. Canonica ad Baſiliden. * 2 
5 
; 
i 
| 


c 
2 
x 
{x0 
IM 


Cent. 3- 
aft. mid. 


" 
X 


kt. 


y 


Fd 
X 


F 
K 


Edie. with Baiſamon on him, apud Balſamon. El 
as aforeſaid, p. $79. and Pandect. Oxonien/ 
Ep. adverszs Paulum Samoſatenum, tranſlated by 
Turrian. 
Edit. Greco-Latin. MDCV1I. 
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It may be Produced by Se! Hierome, that Phamphilus wrote-10- 


_ his ted 


he had it thing but ſome. few Epiſtles, .if it were rightly quv- 
(for it- does 'not appear,” * I think* in "Enſebiur # 
Books exrant at preſent) was in all likelihood to* be* under 


% vts flood of ſich Works as he alone was ” Author of 
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"Ot. Hierome. Our of St. Hieremie it appears, | that this 
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dication of the Qpinions of Origen, 
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A Letter of pM for dire j 


on of a young Student # 
Divinity, eſpertally ſuch as 
#5 Rational, related to in the 


former, Numb. XVIL 
Sd 1 KR, 
I Am ſorry that your baſhfulneſs 
has hitherto denied me the 
more familiar opportunities: ot 
your acquaintance during your 
reſidence among usz but am withal 
glad that theſe preſent diſadvantageons 
circumſtances themſelves of time and 
place have now at length, though un- 
expectedly, emboldened your Modeſty 
to ſuc a welcome, and never-unſeaſonable, 
motion. But neither the intereſt of friend- 


ſhip, nor wy own inclination, nor the 
M the 
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the copiouſneſs of the ſubje& wherein 
you have 1mployed me, nor my little lea- 
ſure for things ſo inſignificant, will permit 

/ meto retaliate your Complements 3 and 
therefore, 1 hope, you will excuſe me 
' though 4 be abrupt in my addrefles to 
the reſolution of your propoſal. And 
that I may avoid that generality and un- 
praQicablencſs and obſcurity to which im- 
methodical Diſcourſes are very obnoxt- 
ons 3. and may contrive my thoughts in as 
few words and as little time as the ordina- 
Ty frequent avocations.of -my other Stu- 
dies will allow me, and withal more uſe- 
tully and diſtinctly to your . purpoſe : | 
concetve it moſt convenient to ſhew, Firſt, 
the defign of Scholaſtical Divinity, and the ge- 
meral requifites thereunto and thence, Se- 

' condly; ehe more particular influence of Se- 
eular Learning in order to it > and Thirdly, 
ſome few books to initiate you herein, and ge 
weral directions that are adviſeable in your 
fiudies of them 5 and Laſtly,the order where- 
in I conceive them moſt ſucceſsfully intel: 


gible; 10 proſecution of which method | 


.you-wili have, not only my Conncil, but 
my Reaſons, which'I moſt willingly ſabmit 
.to your cenſure to be followed-or rejected 
as you. {hall find them! more or leſs con- 
vincing. 

It. For 
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If. For the firſt, that 1 may prevent a 
miſtake which I believe you will be rea- 
dy to take np becaule of the ordinary fig- 
mfication of the term, it will be neceſſary 
toforewarn you, that by Scholaſtical Di. 
vinity I do not intend that only which is 
rigorouſly ſo called, but more largely all, 


wherein there is required kill tor the de- | 


dnction of inferences 3 whether for the 


reſolution of Controverſies, or doubts of 


Conſcience, as 1t comprehends that which is 
Textnary as well as what is purely Rational 
in oppoſition to that which 1s PraFical and 
Inrtificial, as Oratory. For concerning 
this later, afteQation being a vice moſtre- 
pugnant to its end, which 1s ſerious per- 
ſwaſfion 3 and to which Scholars are uſu- 
ally roo mach addiRted for this very rea- 
ſon of their roo ' Critical obſervations of 
the Rules of Art ; Iconceive it moſt expe- 
dicfit that it be contrived as zatural as is 
poſſible, to which it will be neceſſary that 


all things which may have an influence . 


oft your particular end be prudently cot» 
| fidered, your SwbjeF, and your Arditory, 

your own Gemrizs, and your -very 
manner of delivery, to which every thing 
may ſo agree as if they had been.your 
only incentives, and what you ſaid had 
been without any deliberation and to 
_ = this 
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this purpoſe though you may read anei- 
ent and late Authors that are reſpeQively 
commended in their kind, I ſhould not 
adviſe you the imitation of any partic 
larly, but let your own diſpoſition chuſc 
for itſe]f without any defigned refledti. 
ons. But this only by way of dipreſlion, 
though I believe pardonable, becauſc 
poſſibly pertinent to your purpoſe. Scho- 
laſtical Divinity m the ſenſe now explain- 
ed is that which I ccnjeCture more prin- 
cipally intended by you 3 and to which 


ſhall therefore confine my future diſcourſe, 


Its deſign therefore being for the clearing 
of ſuch propoſitions as, although they be 
neceſlary for faith or practice, yet their e- 
viderice depends upon the explication of 
ſach terms and the inferring of ſuch con- 
ſequences, as arenot obviouſly intelligible 
by the vulgar : the moſt convenient way 
for- determining the requiſites of this will 
be by ſbewing rhe nature of thoſe Princi- 
ples from whence it deduceth its particular 
| Concluſions. For whatever is requiſite 


for underſtanding the true {enſe of them, . 


muſt alſo be fo to the certainty of their 
TWationsz and therefore Religion objeFive- 
ly taken being a Revelation of the Divin 
Vill as the meaſure of ours, whereby me 
may be competently informed of our duty 3 

order 
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th arder to happineſs ; the difference of theſe 
nos | Principles which are. per ſe nota in their 
-p. | Kinds muſt ariſe from the different Lights 
aſs |} Pader which they are manifeſted, that 
+: | matters concerning Religion are dilc0- 
in. | vered by a ſapernatural Divine Light as eX- 
if; | <ceding that of our #atural Reaſor, the on- 
# y meaſure of all qur matzral knowledge. 
Which yet is not to be underſtood; as 
n. | ſome dangerouſly conceive of the /ight of - 
1 he faculty, as if Reaſon were not able cer- 
- | tainly and evidently to know the Credibi- 
lity, at leaſt, of what is ſo propounded 3 

©} norof tbe light of the formal obje7 of aſſent, 
| a5 if the Reaſor of Credibility, at leaſt, 
| were not always proportioned to the fa- 
_ | culty (which if it were not, it were both 
. | impoſhible ro be diſcerned, and unſafe to 
be aſſented to, ſeeing many things may; 
|} anddo, very falſly preted to ſuch a Title 
of Credibility on account of unknown rea- 
ſons) but rather in regard of the material 

| je#, thething it ſelt which is to be be- 
' t:ved, which ſometimes has a zataral corn- 
nexion With the formal, and ſometimes 
only by voluntary inſtitution. For ſo, 
that I may clear my mind by aa inſtance, 
when we know God from the Creatures, 
this whole Light is natural, not only in re- 
gard of the faculty, nor of the creatures 
M 23 whick 
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which have a #ataral proportion to it, by 
alſo of the natucally-dependent connexign 
of the Creatures on God, who is known 
by them. But when we know the 1rinjry 
from Divine Revelation propounded by 
Mer, and atteſted by Miracles, although 
both of them are natural in the two for. 
mer ſenſes; -yet nenher this human pro- 
poſition, nor theſe atteſting miracles, have 
any natural, or neceſſary connefion with 
the DoGrine of the 7rinity, which 18 pro- 
pounded as credible by- them; ' but with 
the ſupernatural Will of the Divine Prope- 
yert, upon which account alſo this Light, 
in relation to this object, 1s called ſuperne- 
taral, Theſe things though poſſibly ay 
yet you may not ſce the ule of, yet here- 
after you may perceive to remove the ve- 
ry material miſunderſtandings of moſt 
chool-mer in this queſtion, and to be very 
fundamental to what we ſhall hereafter ad- 
viſe conſequentially to theſe Principles. 
NI. SEEING therefore that from hence 
it appears 1n general that the /zght of the 


faculty 1s abſolutely neceſlary for the im 


proving all that 13 objeFive, whether xatu- 
ral or ſupernatural; 1 conceive-it very 


convenient to exerciſe frequently your diſ- - 


curſive faculty in Theſes upon ſome diffi- 
cult\Queſtion which you may meet with in 
” your 
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your ſtudies, and eſpecially 1n ſuch as are 
intricate and ſabtle;, for »thefe will beſt 
enable-you to conceive a right-in others of 
alike nature, thongh of a diffterentmatter. 
And if you chooſe SubjeRts free from inte- 
zeſt on either fide (ſuch as are many/of the: 
School-Diſpates) how uſelels ſoever- they 
might ſeem for their own ſake; yet you 
might gain this very great advantage by: 
them, thus to inure your felt to-an anpre- 


judiced way of reaſoning, and to manage 


Argument without Paiſlion- or Perſo- 
nal Refietions on your Adverſary, The: 
time for this, if you ſhall think fit to de- 
fign a particular one, were [I believe fitteſt 
in the Morning, when the Spirits are more 
clear and ſubtle, and your thoughts more 
compoſed, and ſo every way more apt for 
Contemplation. In the performing hereof" 
Iwould not have you .in{z{t on your Au- 
thors-method (For which purpole it were - 
well your morning- Thefis concerned a 
Queſtion you had ſtudied the Night before) 


\ but rather endeavour upon fall deliberati- 


on of what has been produced for both opi- 
mons, to deliver your own conceptions, 
and to exerciſe your own invention as 
much as 15 poſhble ; and withal in your 
method, not to mind only the private 


corcernment of the difficulty you are then 
M 4 hand- 
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handling, but alſo the gezeral of othersof 
the ſame kind, ſo as that your experience 
1nthis may capacitate you for others: asto 
conſider the true ſenſe of the terms, if there 
be any. material ambiguity that 1s ſuſpici- 
ous of being' miſunderſtood by the contra- 
dicing Parties ; but not to ſpend time on 
them when they are obvious and trivial, 
and of none or little moment for deter: 
minivg the. principal Queſtion 3 and then 
faithfully to enquire into the true ſtate of 
the Queſtion,which you were not to think 
you underſtand, and ſo not to define your 
own thoughts concerning it, before you 
have firſt candidly examined the true ſenſe 
of both Adverſaries, the want of which 
you will find to be an original of moſt of 
thoſe Logomachyes which are ſo frequentin 


' the Schools, and 1 believe generally receiv. 


ed in very many of thoſe Controverſies 


which divide the Communioz of whole . 


Churches 3 whence it proceeds that many 
of the arguments of both Parties need no 
Other ſoJution than the clearing of their 
Adverſaries meaning, which being once 
performed, they are found impertinent 
and unconc]ufive. And for the attaining of 
this I would not have you rely on violent 
Bigots, or the followers of Fattions, who 
ſpeak only by roat, 4nd beſides the deſign 


and 
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and reaſons of their Maſters, and are re- 
ſolved, nay and many times obliged, to de. 
fend them in whatever they ſay, though 
never ſo Paradoxical, and are frequently 

to their ſhifts to invent defenſible-glol- 
ſes, how expreſ]y ſoever the Author has 
explained his meaning, - and where he is 
the leaſt obſcure,are much more favourable 


' towhat is moreeaſily defenlible; nor on the 


bare words of the firſt Authors, it being 
ordinary for Controvertiſts ro overſpeak, 
themſelves, and to bring in many things 
ex abundanti, which though they might 
think probably true, yet right well be ſpa- 
red without prejudice of their cauſe 3 and 
much leſs from the partial relationsof their 
Adverſaries : but rather from the riſe and 
occafion of the Queſtion, from the deſign 
and diſpoſition of themſelves and their Ad- 
verſaries. Where, if on either fide you 
will gllow any thing for violence, you will 
have more reaſon to ſuſpect it of the latter 
Aſſailant than the firſt Proponent, who, no 
Adverfary appearing, may reaſonably be 
preſumed to have delivered his mind with 
leſs deſign, and more {tmplicity 3 and from 
the connexion with their other Princi- 
ples. And never fatisfie your ſelf of your 
lucceſs in this enquiry till you have found 
out ſome great verifimilitude-«hat might 
very 
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very plabſibly ;perfwade a judicious ang 
ingenuous Man'to your Adverſaries opini 
on; if ſwayed with his prejudices 3 for jt i; 
hard to be ſo generally. uncharitable as to 
believe that there are not ſome ſuch that 
maintain all much received Opinions. And 
tothis purpoſe I conceive it very conveni; 
ent 'that you be converſant - with other 
Works'of the Author from whom you dif; 
ſent, that you may thence perceive what 
principles he does otherwiſe much rely on, 


and what his moral diſpoſetion 18, for thi 


may be' very efteQual for ſwaying him 

when'the'main Arguments uſed are Popular 

and Declaratory 3. and of that nature are 

moſt of "thoſe Queſtions which divide 

greatand numerous Eccleſiaſtical Societies, 
as were--eaſie to inſtance and evince if I 

were not afraid of being tedious. When 

you have thus gained the true ſerſe and «/ 
of the Queſtion, your nearer approaches to 
:ts'reſolation you may make in this order : 
Firſt to confider the nature of the prejudi- 
ces, for though in ſome caſes they may 
tontribute, yet they are never to be the 
only motives for determining your aflent; 
and therefore you are to ſee that Firſt, 
they never hinder you from embracing 
a contrary evidence more convincing than 
that on which themſelves are grounded; 
| nor 
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nor Secondly, from impartially conſidering 
the force of that which does only pretend 
it, though in the event it do-aot prove ſo 3 
but only Thirdly, when upon fall enquiry 
you: find the contrary but equally pro- 
bable with what you do at preſent beheve, 
there you may ſecurely ſubmit your ſcIf 
r | toprovidence, that has placed you in ſach 
+ | circumſtances as thus incline you rather 
t | than hazard your preſent peace for an 
| 

| 


wuly-equal contentment in the contrary, 
ſo-that it be done - odefFly, without any 
eenſorious refleQtions on fuch as difſent 
from you 5 and that you would confider- 
what the Prejudices on both ſides "are di- 
ſtinQly, and if you find your (elf partially 
afeRted toeirher of them, there to be can. 
tious that .it do not betray you to any 
thing unreaſonable. And in general, for 
the avoiding of them all, I conceive it 
very adviſeable that you be not too pro- 
digal in uttering your thoughts concern- 
ng any Theological Queſtion of moment 
before a multitude with any concerned- 
neſs and veheme:1ce, befare you have firſt 
examined it by theſe forementioned Pre- 
ſcriptions. After this, for the moſt faiths 
ful diſcovery of the zatur: and force of the 
proofs, you ſhould diſtinguiſh from their 


differences thoſe things wherein both par- 
| | tics 
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ties are agreed, and on which as on copy 
mon Principles they ground their argy. 
ments. For theſe you will find to be of 
very great uſe for judging the particulars, 
unto the which, it you be ſatisfied with 
them, you may deſcend more cloſely, af. 
ſuring your ſelf that, however theit opj- 
nions may, yet it is impoſſible that their 
reaſons ſhould be really contrary : That 
you may therefore find diſtinitly how far 
they are concluſive, and to whether opj- 
nion they are more favourablez it were 
well that Firſt omitting that multitude of 
particular ones that are produced for both, 
the whole force were ſumm'd up in one / 
priori; wherein you might at one view 
perceive the whole ſeries of their princi- 
ples: and then that you divide them into 
ſo many Propoſitions, diſpoſed in the or- 
der wherein they follow from each other, 
which when you have done, you may 
then examine Firſt, the abſolute truth of 
theſe principles diſtindly 3 and Secondly, 
their conſequence from each other ; and 
then Thirdly, the truth of theſe premiſles 
relatively: what ſenſe is requiſite to be true 
that theſe conſequences may be inferred 
from them; and whether they be indeed 
trae 1n theſe particular ſenſes that are re- 
guiſitez and by theſe means you will moſt 


pro- 
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men find the true and faithful meaſure 


| diſcerning how farthey are concluſive, 
which you may then compare with the 
true ſenſe of the contrary Opinion as you 


- have formerly explained it, and ſo of the 


contrary proofs with this, and as you find 
them exatly agreeing ſo you may deter- 
mine, Theſe Rules 1 have the more pat- 


ticularly inſiſted on, becauſe, as they are 


rarely taken notice of, and more rarely 
obſerved by our modern Controvertiſts, 
ſo, to me they ſeem the moſt ſucceſsful for 
the avoiding thoſe miſtakes and fallacies 
which are too frequent among them 3 for 
by this means you will more probably un- 


derſtand the Queſtion, your proofs will 


be more direaly levelled againſt your 
Adverſary, and his main objections will 
be ſuppoſed refolved before you are .de- 
termined, and for others which ſtand in 
need of more particular anſwers (they 
being weaker) you may be leſs ſolicitous. 
Nor do I think of all theſe neceſſary in all 
queſtions to be diſtintly conſidered, but 
principally for the moſt important ones of 
Divinity 5 and ſome, at leaſt, to be ne- 
ceſtary to all of what nature ſoever 3 and 
that ſuch regard be had of thoſe which 
are not, that before you negle& them 
you be aſlured that they are indeed imperti- 

nent, 
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zent,, And in the management of the 
whole, eſpecially where you do endeavour 
fſelf-ſatisfaFion, it were well you were as 
brief as clear, as diſtin and as methodical 
as 1s poſſible. 

IV. HAVING thus ſhewn you the 
form of managing reaſon} in general, | 
believe you do expett that. I ſhould de- 
ſcend particularly to direX your Studies 
that you may be furniſhed with materials. 
And this I ſhall attempt in purſuance of 
my formerly deſigned method, in both 
thoſe kinds of Principles, by which, as 1 
ſaid, all 7heological Controv:rſres ar? to bx 
determined. For the firſt, thoſe which are r4- 
tional, | would re:ommend that too-much 
decried Study among moſt Proreſtarts of 
Schvol- Divinity. For conſidering that the 
very foundations and principles of all Re- 
ligion are zatzral; conſidering farther 
that all ſupernataral Revelations are but 
acceſſory Complements to theſe, where Na- 
ture was aZrally debauched, or originally 
inſufficient, but never undertake to give 
a compleat digeit of them; conſidering 
alſo that accordingly the Scriptures do eci- 
ther not mention them at ' all, or where 
they do, yet not profeſſedly, but upon oc- 
cafton of -others3 and then it ſelf they 
are rather ſ#ppcſed than -preſcribed, or, 


where 
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> | where preſcribed, yet rather as to the ci#- 
- | cumftances of their (exerciſe, than as to 
ir oral and auniverſal obligation : It 
plainly follows that here, Rezſor is wholly 
left even by God himſelf to the evidence 
of its own inquiry. ' And'this not only 
to thoſe particulars which are ſo plain 
and\obvious as that they. even offer them-- 
ſelves without inquiry, and it is impoſ{i- 
ble to be ignorant of them without a groſs 
negligence, or, a reſolved obſtinacy 5 but 
ſuch wherein - ſome great - Philoſophers 
themſelves have been miſtaken. Such was 
| the wiverſal Providence of God over Mau- 
kind, which not only Epicur#s, but, for 
apy thing that 1 know, the Jews them- 
ſelves, did hardly believe, by whom we 
tiad God's care of the Salvation of the Ger- 
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. 
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ties admired at as 'a (»») ſirange and n+ (m) aa, 


eredible thing, and a great argument of *' 18. 


his not being an (z) accepter of perſons, (x) a&.c, 


wit ſeems they had thought before. ” And 34 
their moſt favourable ſentiments concern- 

Ing themſcem to have been, that God had 

indeed appointed (o) 7wtelary Angels tor (o) 84. 
other Nations, but that himſelf was their od de 
own Preſident 3 that their own Souls on- «xy. © 
ly. were (p) immortal, and that none 0» (?) Bux- 


thers had any portion in the Forld to come; "<4 _ 


that therefore their Proſelytes were truly ic. c. . p. 
L Frans 35 
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' WR#H C4) tranſubſtantiate, whence thoſe phraſes 
CE of LO born again, and (s) of the Syi- 
21. nd. yit, wherein our Saviour wonders at the 
get agen. ignorance of (t) Nicodemus, as being no- 
Hzemmond torions among the Rabbins. Yet the whole 
on 5. Jon O/d-Teſtament ſeems ſo particularly defign- 
(r) John ed for their Common-wealth,as that they have 
a 6  Jittle occaſion for mentioning God's Pro- 
6. vidence over other Nations, Nor is it 
G)id.v- only 1n ſuch inſtances as theſe which are 
= primarily concerning all Nations,- and 
therefore, at leaſt, till the times of the 
New- Teſtament, diſcoverable - only by 
that Light which was alone common toall 
Nations, that the Scriptures are not ſo de- 
{1znedly particular as to ſuperſede the ne- 
ceſlity of natural enquiries; but eſpecially 
allo in ſecondary inſtances of the Law of 
Nature. Which though it appears that 
they have been for time and place diſpen- 


ED 
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ed with, and therefore. their univerſally- 


obliging reaſon being more circumſtantial, 
15 leſs eaſily diſcernible; yet their ſevere pe- 
nalties without any new poſ#tive prohibiti- 
on, and their having been looked on as 
abominable in the very Gentiles, ſhew that 
the Church reputed them unlawful for this 
very reaſonof their being thus againſt ſe- 
cundary Laws of Nature. Such are the 
Queſtions of Polygamy, ' of marrying the 


ro* 
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Brothers ReliF, and of Uſary, and other . 


inſtances wherein I believe | ſhould not be 
unwarrantably confident if, notwithſtand- ' 


ing: what others have endeavoured conz 
cerning them, ſhould ſay that they ean- 


not be clearly diſproved by any particular 
prohibition. in the ew 7eſtament. And 
the way of propounding thoſe which are 
moral, and thoſe which are not, in the 
Old Teſtament, being general and indefi- 
nite; and the New one never deſcending to 
tell us what particulars were temporary, 
but only, in general, teaching us that 
what was Typical muſt needs diſappear at 
the real exhibition of what it /enified, and 
that all accommodations even in what other- 
wiſe was moral, muſt now under larger 


| Grace, and greater Means, and clearer Re. 
velations, 1N all reaſon be evacuated ; the 


bnly way of determining here any thing 
particularly muſt be, omitting all 7eſtimro- 
yies, to examin the nature of the Precepts 
themſelves, and thence to diſcern whether 
the reaſon of their obligation be Temporary 
or Eternal. To which I may add, that 
many Counſels are arged in the Scriptures, 
many things 1n-. compliance to the” preſent 
Circumitances, and ſome 1ndulgences to 
preſent prejudices even in the New Tefta- 


ment,” and this-without particular proviit- 


On 
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on for future obſervante, which are not 
any-other way diſtinguiſhable but by Rea- 


ſon. And of the ſame necelſlity it 1s for all | 


Caſes of Conſcience, and many other emer- 
gent difficulties which you will frequently 
encounter1n the pradiſe of Divinity. It 
were alfo eaſie to ſhew how very uleful 
Reaſon 1s for the moſt important - contro- 
verſies that divide the Communion of Chri- 
ſtendom 5 and how its greateſt Adverſaries, 
thoſe of Rowe, do ground themſelves 
mainly on it in their exigencies 3 as 1n the 
neceſſity of 4 viſible Fudge of Controverſtes, 
in their detaining the Cup from the Laity, 
which themſelves cannot deny to have been 
granted them in the firſt and pureſt Cen- 
turies, and in the DoFrine of the Reſolition 
of Faith. So alſo in the Remonſtrant and 
Fanſeniif opintons, 1n all Diſputes with the 
Sotinians, and moſt - with the SeFarier, 
which are ſuch inſtances wherein our Men 
prove it unreaſonable to expect particular 
proof from Scripture. T he ſame, I think, 
might be proved coricerning moſt of the de- 
finitions of the Church againſt the Enemies 
of the Trinity and Incarnation, as to par- 
ricular expreſſions whereby ſhe diſowned 
their mnovations, that they were ground- 
ed on theſe fo Tragically declaimed againſt 
Theological Reaſons, if | werenot affraid of 

being 
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being tediovs. But in ſhort, if it be con- 
ſidered that hither all Controverſies are 
finally reſolved, even all Authority into the 
reaſon of its credibility; that all other 
ways of arguing are plauſibly excepted 
againſt by fome Parties, but this cannot, 
there being no oppoſing it but by it ſelf, 
which 1s a contradiFior ; that this atlength 
when all is done will be found moſt ſatis- 
'faFory, theſe will ſure be ſufficient prejudi- 
ces to invite yon, till you ſhall find ſome- 
thing as plauſible alledged for the. con- 
trary. 

V. BUT inthe Study of this rational Di- 
vinity | would not perſwade you to imi- 
tate the Schools themſelves any farther than 
as they ate rational. For I muſt confeſs 
that one fundamental defe& ſeems to me 
generally ingredieat in their diſcourſes; 
that they ſeem rather 'to endeayour'the 
outwitting of their Adverſaries than their 
own fatisfation. Which may be very (uf 
picious both from their making uſe of rea- 
fons which themſelves confeſs unſafficient 
for the covi#ion of Infidels, which yet 
they take for ſtrong Gonſolations of  Belies 


' vers (which might indeed be tolerable if 


the efficacy of ſach proofs depended on 
any proper principles which were admitted 
by Bekevers and not by 1:fidels, bat de- 
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pending on pure Philoſophical Reaſons, 
2s moſt of theſe do, which are prody- 
ced by Aquinas, who ſpeaks for them 
L. 1. Cont. Gent. c. g. they ſeem leſs ex- 
cuſable) bur principally their determin- 
ing the Ozeſtion by, and conforming their 
realons to, ſome - Authority and that 
ſometimes very contemptible 3 as of ſome 
Heathen Philoſcphers, or late Do@ors, or 
at the uttermoſt particular Fathers (for 
they ſeldom meddle with Conncils) and 
their laying too much ſtreſs upon their 
very forms of ſpeaking, though not men- 
tioned in the Scriptures, to the very de- 
ciljion of Articles of Faith, as, I think, 
might eaſily . be proved in the Queſtion 
concerning the proceſſion of the Hol 
Ghoſt from the Son againſt the Greeks, 
nay. often on their very ayſtical expo- 
ſrtions, without the leaſt examination 
of their deſign, or ſenſe, or credibility. 
Nor. is it needful to mind you how very 
: 4 they. had been for it though 
they had attempted it 5 partly becauſe of 
their ignorance 1n'the Greek Fathers, and 
ſo-being neceſlitated to rely on ignorant 
Franſlations tor thoſe they had (for Greek. 
| Learning was continually decaying in the 
£ atin Church from the. time of the removal 
of the Empire, and early but very Fear: 
kable 
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kable inſtance whereof (that I may not 
now particularize others) we have 1n 
that famous Cheat put upon the whole —_ 
general Council 'of (#) Ariminum by. Cunhaeg Fe 
Palens and Urſacins and ſome few other {1y, ruci- | 
Eaſtern Biſhops of reading 50:47+9 for ferian. & 
$:01& in the Decree of the Nicene Conn- *! 
cil ; but eſpecially after the open breach 
betwixt the Roman and Conſtantinopoli- 
tane Patriarchs, whereby intelligence 
with the Orientals was exceedingly 1n- 
. terrupted, long before the riſe of the 
Schoolmen) but mainly becauſe of their 
great unskiltulneſs in Cretical Learning, 
to know their ' original, and their ſenſe 
in other places, which yet had been ne- 
ceſſary to their deſign. And therefore I 
"ſhould adviſe you to be more 1ngenu» 
ouſly rational then they are, in the proof 
of their Principles as well as in the inference 
of - your ' Concluſrons 5 That you: do not 
| {train your wit to make any Teltiinony de- 
fenſble before you are otherwiſe convin- 
ced of its credibility, and at leaſt let it not 
be as a principal motive of your derermi- 
nation 3 That you never trouble your ſelf 
much with thoſe reaſons themſelves.which, 
as they are only propounded as proba- 
ble, ſo they, are confeſled to be unneceſſa- 
ry. But Firſt, conſider the nature: of 
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the Queſtion, whether -the Arguments, 
whereon the whole ſtreſs of its affent can 
only be ſurely grounded,and which if they 
be weak the definition cannot be certain;be 
Reaſon, or Authority and if it be Reaſo; 
grounded on Authority (as moſt of the 
School- Oneſtions are) that then you urge 
the Realon no farther than the Authority 
will warrant yon; and remember that a 
leſs Reaſon will ſuffice, when all the uſe of 
reaſon isfor rendring the Concluſion it ſelf 
defenſible, tor that proceeds on particular 
evidences whereby itappears to us,' and 
therefore does not require a real, but eve- 
ry way apparent, credibility. 'But where 
the reaſons grounded on thefe phraſes and 
manners of expreſiing the Articles are 
drawn to the dire proof of its real truth, 
or are taken as Principles for the probati- 
-on of others ; it were then reaſonable to 
have recourſe to Lombard?s Text, and to 
examine Firſt, whether that Noftrine be 
really taught by that Father, who is by him 
quoted for it? and Secondly,whether it be 
dehvered'by him as his own private opini- 
'on or asthe ſenſe of the Church? and whe- 
ther dogmatically,or in heat of controver- 
fie? If as the ſenſe of the Church, then 
Thirdly, what was the ground of it, whe- 
'therthe' evidence of univerſal. Tradition, 
$335 8 2 A 
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or xquivalencies in the Scriptures 3 or the 
general ſenſe only of the learned? And 
whether they took it up for the evidence of 
its proper reaſon, or originally from the 
Authority of {ome privaie Perſon, who 
waz commended in theſe controverlies,and 
from whom it was derived by the reſt with- 
out any new examination ? for 1n ſomeof 
theſe things you will find moſt of Zom- 


bard”; Principles to be deficient, they be- 


ing for the much greater part tranſcribed 
from St. Jugnitine. But it may, be a more 
diret | way for knowing the rational 
modes of expreſſion, wherzon the Church 


grounded her Arguments (13 thole Articies 


which are generally and ſurely b-lieved for 
Revelation, and wheretn antient and uni- 


. verſal Authority may be preſumed more 


<curely expreſhive of the genuine ſenfe of 
Tradition than our private reafonings, as 
in the Trinity and Jrcarnation) will be by 
examining what principles of this kind are 
ſuppoſcd 1n her diſcourſes'with the antiert 
Hereticks 1n the firſt general Councils, molt 
of her definitions there being, as I former- 
ly faid, grounded on 7#cological reaſon. 
And therefore I would a:iviſe you im ge- 
neral, before your particular enquiries, to 
ſatisfie your ſelf how far your reſolution is 
to be grounded on particular reaſ9n 3 that 

N 4 ſo, 
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ſo, ifthey ſhould fail, as they will cer. 
tainly 1n many things which yet upon other 
accountsare very reaſonably credible) you 
may not preſently cendemn the Concluſion 
as ſimply falſe becauſe of the falſhood of their 
improper principles. And what Queſti- 
ons are only determinable by reaſon you 
have feveral inſtances 1n the beginning of 
the former Paragraph. 

Vi. BUT itremains, for the accom- 
pliſhment of this firſt part of my task, that 
I proceed to the ſecond ſort of principles, 
namely ſuch as are known by Divine Reve- 
lation. And here ſecing the reſulution of 
no Parties 1s againſt the plaiz words, or at 
leaſt the ſezſe, of the Scriptures 3 and it is 
farther agreed that the bare Grammatical 
ſignification of the words is of no other 
force for expreſſing the Speakers mind than 
asit 1: ordinarily reaſonable to preſume that 
he intended this where there are not parti- 
cular ſuſpitions of believing otherwiſe ; 
Therefore for the bringing theſe things 
home to the decifion of our preſent Con- 
troverſies, it will be requiſite to enquire 
Firſt, what ſenſe of them 1s zquivalent 
with the Concluſicns to be proved by 
them? and Seconaly, what reaſon there is 
to belicve that this ſenſe was deſigned by 
the Speaker ? And where this is ambiguous, 

| ot and 
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and both of them feemapplicable without 
abſurdity 3 the only way for determining 
which of them was intended by hin muſt 
be by examining all thoſe things which may 
be ſuppoſed as notorious to the Jxditory to 
whoſe underſtandings he was to accommo- 
date himſelf, and what was only likely to 
prove efficacious in reference to his deſign. 
And though this latter, be to be performed 
by reaſon : by examining their »7ſappreherr- 
frons 35 and then conſidering what were in 
Prudence molt proper for their corredoz, 
and which particular ſenſe is moſt ratio- 
nally reducible to this deſign ; Yet the for- 
mer will be moſt fatisfaftorily reſolved by 
 Philological Learning. I mean by enquiring 
how the ſame Author uſed the ſame ex- 


preſſion 1n other clearer parallel places ? . 


how the Auditors themſclves uſually un- 
derſtood it > And ſo to examine the [4:. 
oms either of the place or Country from 
other their conremporary Writers. And if 
the nctoriouſneſs of the Speech depended 
on a matter of Fa, ro which it alluded, 
and of which none of them could probably 
be preſumed ignorant 3 then the moſt ſure 


way both tor underſtanding that partica- 


lar phraſe and all other diſcourſes whatſaz 
ever of the ſame ſubj:&, will be by clear- 
ng the thing it ſelf, and pqinting at thoſe 
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inſtances in allafion to which thoſe expref, 
ſions might have been occaſioned, which 
had been otherwiſe unintelligible. And to 
this end you may more eaſily diſcern Firſt, 
the neceſſity of the Torgues wherein they 
were originally written. For 1t is very 
poſlible, either by reafon of the afftzity or 
homonymy, or for want of anſwering words 
in the other Tongues, for 7ranſlations to 
be miſtaken, at leaſt, not'to be fo ſecure 
as to ground arguments, which may be 
very much endangered by the very uncau. || 4p 
tiouſneſs of the expreſſion. And S:cond. | jg 
ly of the Idioms of thoſe Tongues, which are Þ 
frequently occaſions of miſtakes in them Þ 77 
that rely on-Tranſlations that render them 
verbatim, without conſidering their 1m- 
portance in the Originals, as 1s uſual both 
In the reputed LXXII and the vulgar Zatin, 
which were generally followed by the 

Greek and Jater Latin Fathers, and many. 
perplexities might be inſtanced which are 
raiſed by them from thence, which have 
no difficulty in the Originals. And for 
this it will be convenient to be acquainted, 
not only with the facred Text it {lt 
(which, eſpecially inthe Old Teſtament,are 
all the Record: remaining of the purer ancl- 
ent Hebrew, and therefore can give little 
Hoht to the a rat 2:29 wave.) bat alſo with thole | 
| tongues 
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tongues which ſeem at. firſt derived from 
the Hebrew Tongue , as moſt of the Ori- 
emals are > but thoſe eſpecially into which 
ſt | afterwards degenerated aftcr the ruine 
Y | of their Government , by reaſon of their 
mixture with other conquering Nations. 
r | Sach was the Cha/dee , on occaſion of the 
ls | Babylonidn captivity, as appears from part 
0 | of: Feremy, Dariel and Ezra, and: thoſe 
© | partsof the Chaldee Paraphraſes which are 
& | nuly inſcribed to Jonathan and Orkelos ; 

and S$yriack in the time of our Saviour, as 
wobſerved by learned men from moſt of ' 
* | theſe Hebrew words mentioned in the New 
| | Teflament, by Mixture of the Syro-Mace- 
| | dares after the prevalency of *he Grecian: 
| Monarchy. For in theſe, itſeems more pro- 
bable that the words which were atter- 
wards impoſed inſtead of the genuine He- 
brew without any interruption where the 
things were praiſed, and whilſt the No- 
flons were treſh in memory, did rore ex- 
attly anſwer them than thoſe that wanted 
theſe advantages. And Thirdly , the [d;- 
omes of the Perſon himſelf, of his wit , of 
"Ms Country, of his education. For it is 
tear that the Style cf the Scriptures 1s very 
different: either lofty, or low; or &lo- 
quent, or rational, in accommodation to 
8 the writers natural abilities For thus 
m_ the 
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the New Teſtament writers have many He. (bits 
braiſmes, and St. Paul ſome Cilicianiſms, 4; (6! 
ces. 


you may. find inſtanced by St. Hierome ad 
Algas. go. 9. and Origen on the Romang, 
And theſe are . of great moment both for 
varying the ſignification of the ſame phre- 
ſes, and making them more or -leſs accu- 
rately inelligible in grounding arguments 


on them. And Fourthly, the Antiquities 


alluded to, And theſe not only ſuch as 
are direFjy aimed at , and with approbati. 


on, but alſo ſach . as are purpoſely oppoſe 1 


(x) More For thus Maimonides (x } conceives the 
zvebok, rites of theZabii very bencficial for giving 
29. &, light to many poſitive Levitical precepts, 
which noygtor want of them,ſeem ſtrange 
and impertinent. Andit would doubtleſs 


much contributeto the clear diſtinFion of 


thoſe which were moral of judicial, 
grounded on temporary or eternal reaſon; 
to have known all the Ceremonies of the 
Chaldean and Phanician Idolatry';, though, 
I think there are no very great aſſiſtances 
- foritia ournow-extant writers, and what 
1; related occaſionally either by the cre- 
dulous Grecks,, or antient 7alzmdiſts , or 
the later Arabians, being exceeding]y in- 
_ termixed with fabulous and conjettural af- 
ſertions, will need a very prudent and ju- 
dicious ſagacity to ſeparate what js credi- 


ble, 
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be performed from our preſent afliſtan- 
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from what is not ſo. But for what may 


ces.1n this ſubject, I ſhall refer you to the 
excellent diſcourſe of our famous Antiquary 
My. Selder de dijs Syris, Arfd for the 
better - underſtanding of theſe, and the 
main deſign of Hiſtorical or Prophetical 
writers, and thoſe very conſiderable feem- 


ing differences even in the circumſtances 


what is only upon ſeveral occaſions re- 

din themſelves as well as in exortick 
Authors, and this not only in ſome frivo- 
onsinſtances, but in ſuch whereon depend 
the greateſt arguments for Religion; the 
accompliſhment of remarkable promiſes and 

befres whoſe truth was to warrant very 
ohGderable. alterations, as in the LXX 
years Captivity, and Daniels week, , 
whence 1s derived one of the ſtrongeſt 
gounds of Chriſtzanity 3 neither of which 


137 


can be determined without thcauxiliariesof 


the Heathen; 1 ſay for all theſe it will be 
neceſſary to ſtudy and compare their Hiſto- 
xy, and Chronology, and Geogrophical dil- 


eriptions of thoſe Countries. And for the 


traditional dofrines of the Old Teſtamear, 
becauſe the beſt means for their diſcovery 
ſkem-to me to depend on ſecular learning, 
I hall therefore deter them to their proper 
Place. In the mean time for; particular and 
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occaſional expreſſions ofthe new, 1t were. 


convenient to be acquainted. with the firſt 


Hereſies, and the conveyance of the tra. 


ditional doctrines,of the Church in thei 
plain, and genuine, and unmixed pradtice, 


(which will be che beſt way of making 


them applicable to our prefent Contro- 
vetfies) wilE be moſt probably derivable 
from the Fathers of the immediately ſuc- 
ceeding Centuriesz which is -the deign [ 
would have you principally aim at 1n read- 
ing them. And concerning "thoſe general 
Cantions to be obſerved 1n. following 
them, I preſume you have before your 
departure heard my thoughts in ſome- of 
our Collede-exerciſes ; and theretore I (hg 
not need to be large in them. Only m 


general, you may obſerve a vaſt difference. 


betwixt what they deliver either as their 
private - thoughts, or as a generally-receioed 
opinion , and. what they aſſert as the dv- 
Frin of the Catholick Church delivered to 
them from the Apoſtles atid here'it- {4f 
betwixt what they rep#e&ſuch from ſome 
judicial zxferences of their own, and what 
they were more competent Judges of, in 
that pure Hiſtorical evidence which muſt 
have been obvious to them without any, 
or at leaſt any difficult, Mations, and this 
with Vincentive Lerinenſir's Rules ; 'in all 


# 


times, 
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times, all places, and all Eccleſiaſtical Soci. 
Teties, that were founded by Apoſtles or A- 

poſtolical perſons., For m the former I 
then endeavoured to ſhew their fallibility 
from that | unaccurate way of Arguing 
8 I which prevailed generally among thera 3 
- [and thofe- unſecure principles on which 
© they relyed. Which though I then only 
* {touched , as willing to confine my dif- 


* I {bly they might be of ſome uſe in your 
b I reading of the Fathers, inaſmuch as that 
to ſome of them I believe you will find 
moſt of thoſe errors which in many inſtan- 


OY the Confeſſion of all, prevailed in 


ble, - Other Rules were adviſable for the 
diſcovery of theſe Teſtimonial from Judicial 
| traditions, but becauſe the mentioning of 
| my.own thoughts concerning them toge- 
' | ther with my reaſons, would engage me in 
' | many and great Controverſies which can- 
_ | notpoſitbly be dispatched in few words,and 
that I have already inſenſtbly exceeded my 
firſt deſigned brevity, 1 forbear. 

®VIE AND now, concerning the fe- 
cond particulat formerly propounaed, 
namely the influence of ſecular learning 
mn order'to thoſe mentioned defigns of the 


thod 


| Jconrſe tothetime allotted for it ; yet poſ- 


Sdy of Divizity, Iſhall infiſt on the. me-- 
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rſt three Centuries, to be eaſily redu- 
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'thod already obſerved in that. Ang 
though it were eaſie by an induction in all 
human ſciences whatſoever, to fhew this 
{erviceableneſs ; yet becauſe ſolarge a rask 
might poſſibly diſcourage you, as not be. 
ing attainable in one lite 3 and their uſeful. 
neſs is very different in its degrees , ſome 
being only converient, and ſome abſo- 
lately neceſſary ; ſome neceflary for your 
own fatisfation, and ſome for the infor- 
mation of othersz ſome for more rare and 
caſua], and ſome'for your ordinary Audi- 
tories, and you will find their ufe in your 
obſervation of theſe, and may accordingly 


more or leſs engage your fclf in them a 


you ſhall find your ſelf invited by 


own Genius, or Curioſity ; I ſball there- 


fore mainly weddie with ſuch asare intro- | 


ductory and general, and are of uſe for 
the moſt neceſſary ends; your own fatis- 
faction , and that of your ordinary Audi- 
tory, And firſt, for that which is rational, 
and rigoroully called Sciool-divinity, moſt 
of the rerms wherein its Queſtions are ex- 


preſſed being Philoſo; bical, the uſe of Philo. | 


ſophy, eſpecially that of the modern Peripe- 
zeticks, which 1n latter Ages has ſo ugiver- 


{ally prevailed in the Schools, is ſo obvious I* 


as that I cannot ſuſpe& you ignorant of it. 
But yet I believe you may be deſirous to 
be 
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| beinformed of the diſtinAion of thoſe parts 


which are neceſſary” from thoſe which are 

not 3 that fo you may know at preſent 

where to fix your thoughts morecloſely in 
ſubſerviency to your tuture Studics. For | 
your ſatisfaGtion herein, | think (x) you Rs 
may ſecurely give over your reading it di- addreſſed _ 
ſtinitly by way of Corrſe, and apply your *2 3 ©7-- 
ſelf more 11:mediately to the Study of __ 
School-Divinity. For the Schook-men al- fore to 
lowing themſelves that liberty of largely i 
diſcuſſing Philoſophical Queſtions on the to have 
Surnres and Sentences 3, as you ſhall by this <2". 9ver 


his Courſe 
means want none of them that are zeceſſary, already 


ſo you will be diſengaged from many of 9nc*- This 


em that are purely -eterogeneous, But {5 Hanes 


becauſe they do frequently uſe this liberty ro whom 
| licentiouſ]y, therefore it will be conveni- 


it does rat 
ent to determine more diſtinaly what on 
parts afe neceſſary, and to what ends, inpcu- 
Firſt therefore, for that zatural Divinity wins s 
which is ſuppoſed true ancedently to, - Dz- them- 
vine Revelation, and which is therefore {5 


only intelligibieby/reaſor 3 it being com- 


- monly reduced to' two main principles; 


the Divine nature and exiſtence,  and- rhe 
SouP's immortality, and the natare of its 


* faculties and the manner of its operations, 10, 


accomodation to which all the Divine Pre- 


 cepts and Auxiliari-s are defigned 3 the for- 


Q mer 
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' mer will be beſt advanced by Phyſical ar- 


guments drawn from the nature of the ce: 
leſtial motions, and the neceſſity of anuni- 
verſal ordinator of the ſecond canſes both 
to their own ends, in thoſe that are inani- 
mate, and at leaſt to that of the Uni- 


verſe, in thoſe that are not 5 &c. Which 


as they are evidently more perſwaſrve and 


ſenſible, and of a more general accommo- 


dation to ordinary capacities, and ſuch as 
we find principally made uſe of by St. 
Paul himſelf, not only in his poplar dif. 
courſes Rom. i. 20. but even in his diſputes 
with the Philoſopher;, AG. xvii. 27, 28. 
and xiv. 17. fo I do really conceive them 
more'ftrong than thole Metaphyſical ones, 
that have been lately again urged and im? 
proved with the general applauſe of our 
late Philoſophers, by the famoys Des Car- 
tes, And there 1s otie Queſtion, which as 
I confeſs exceedingly intricate, and yet 
omitted by moſt that I have ſeen of our 
late ingenious Authors that handled the 
argument, at leaſt not confidered with 
that accuracy it deſerved ; fo I conceive it 
very neceſſary for the convition not on- 
ly of Atheiſts (which yet the unhappineſs of 
our Ape hasrendred not altogether unſea- 
ſonaþle) but alſo off ſome ſubdivided Chri- 
ſtians, thoſe eſpecially of the Roman Com- 


munion, 
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munion, and that is the diſtinRtion of true 

; | trom-connerfeit miracles, which will 're- 
| quire natural Philoſophy. Wherein the 
| | notion of a true miracle, by the confeſtion 
of all, requiring that it be above the power 

of natural Agents ;- tor the determining of 

that it will be neceflary to ſhew how far 

that does extend;, And becauſe it is yet 
farther agreed, that all ſenſible effe&ts of 
created ſubſtances muſt depend on matter 

and motion 3 therefore this will require 
two things' to be examined : their utmoſ# 
fear in general, and then particularly 
the utmoſt efficacy of thoſe that are preſent 
a the produttion of the ſuppoſed effeF that is 
to be tryed ; the knowledge of which Ipre- 
ſume you are not ignorant to be the very 
defign of natural Philoſophy. Wherein 
notwithſtanding you are not now to be 
confined to the Peripetetick Principles, but 
-may .more 1ngenuouſly examin others, 
and accept what you your felf ſhall con- 
ceive moſt ſatisfactory. But the inveſtiga- 
tion of the particular Divine Attributes 
will be beſt performed by Metaphyſicks, 
wherein all the terms requiſite ro this way 
of arguing are profeſledly handled : the 
neture of Entity and Bonity in general; 
the notion of thoſe PerfeFions, which are 
called /empliciter ſimplices z and the exa- 
- MInation 
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mination of what are particularly ſuch by 
their coxpatibility with others greater than 
themſelves, and which are not reducible 
to any other Sciences, from whence it has 
evenin (5) Ariſtotle himſelf the name of 
Natural Divinity, And from hence: alſo 
depend all thoſe terms whereby even ſuper- 
ratural Revelations are made reconcilable 
with zzatxral Reaſon, and upon which moſt 
of thofe objeions depend that are indeed 
material, and necefſary ro be aniwered, 
For the whole force of theſe relyes on ſuch 
Principles as are univerſally conclufive in 
all forts of Entityes. For otherwiſe the 
confeſſed Analogicat participation of the 
ſame perf-Qions in God and the Creatures : 
will be ſufficient to. invalidate all Inferen- 
ces drawn to him from particular experi- 
ments in other Creatures, which are the 
- uttermoſt that all other Sciences are able to 


reach. :-And to theſe ends you will find '| 


the General Part of Metaphyſichs very ne- 
ecffary 3 and the Particular, where it goes 
no further than the perte& explication of , 
their Nature, and confines it ſelf within its 
own moft immaterial abſtration. And 
therefore you may obſerve this Part moſt 
raken notice of by Proteſtazts, and you 
wilffind it moſt generally ſerviceable to. 
the whole delign of School- Divinity. Bur 

then 
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then for the other part that concerns the 
nature of the Soul, and of its operations ; the 
ſupernatural aſhiſtznces being proportioned 
to them, it will be neceflary to know them 
for the underſtanding rhis proportion. 
And becauſe ſome of theſe afſiſtances are 
extended as well to the nature of their AFs 
as their Morality : and the moral manner of 
the operations is moſt an{werable to the 
nature of the Zgent, and accordingly bzſt 
;mtelligible by its relation : Therefore it 
will be convenient to know them, firſt 
Phyfically, as they arechandled in Ariſtotle's 
Books de Anima; and there eſpecially the 
rational and intelleQual degree, and others 
no otherwiſe than as they conduce to the 
better underſtanding their preſent organi- 
ca] dependent way of Operation, and that 
F diſcourſe de Arima ſeparate which you will 
Þ find adjoyned at the end by ſome Authors, 
And then Moraly, in Erhicks, from whence 
you are direqly to deduce all thoſe oblt- 
rations that are purely moral 5 and the ne- 
ceſfity and deſign of thoſe that are poſ#zve 
and ſupernatural, and feneraily all thoſe 
ativerſal Rules, on which - depends the 
prudential practice of Caſuiſtical Divinity: 
For Controverſre Logick | mention nothing, 
becanſ(e I believe there is little in it neceſſas 
xy to your purpoſe but what is borrowed 
O 3 from 
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from Meaphy/icks, or ſome few things con- 
cerning Faith and Opinion and Demonſira- 
tion,which you will find ſufficiently to your 
purpoſe diſcuſſed on the Summers and Ser. 
tences. Andas it will be thus ſerviceable in 
general to know the main deſign of thoſe 
Sciences, and their influence 1n Divinity, 
for diſcerning the neceſſity of particular 
Queſtions, how far they are reducible to 
itz ſo in particular you may conſider, 


Firſt, whether it was firſt raiſed from any. 


Theological occaſion, accordingly to the 


Rules formerly preſcribed; or whether it | 


be capable of being ufed as a Principle for 
the deciding-any Theological Controver- 
ſie? And if it be, then ſecondly, whether 
that Theological Controverſie it ſelf be of 
any moment? and then Thirdly, whether 
thatPhiloſaphical Principle be capable of 
any certain reſolution, and Eſpecially in 
that ſenſe that is requiſite for this deciſion? 
But for the improvement of ' principles of 
this kind in proving the immortality of the 
Soul (not now to refle@ upon the pioully- 
deſigned attempts of ſeveral ingenious per- 
ſons in this regard) for my part, how con- 
vincing ſoever they may prove in the <- 
vent, I can diſcern no great neceſlity of 
having recourſe unto them or relying on 


them. For though indeed the exiſtence ” 
Go 
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God cannot be proved by Revelation, it be. 


inglo antecedent to it as that he that doubts 
it cannot adimit of Revelation to prove 


it by ; yet is there not the ſame neceſſity 


here. - For the Soul may really be 1mmor- 
tal, though its immortality could not be 
made out from any natural appearances 
falling under our cognizance (daily expert- 
ence furniſhing us with inſtances of moſt 
certain truths which are yet uncapable of 
being proved from fuch appearances) in 


which caſe*'we may yet be aſſured of it by 
| Revelation. For our doubting concerning 
the proof of the Souls. immortality by rea- 


ſon, *does not upon any rational, pretence 
oblige us to queſtion the exiſterrre of :Rever 
lations; and ſappoſing that the realimmor- 
tality of our Soul is atteſted and revealed 
by God, our own antecedent ignorance of 


, It upon natural accounts cannot ground 


the leaſt ſuſpicion of the Divine Infailtbi- 
lity concerning it. . Nay it z, from our 
prime notions of ſuch a being, moſt cer- 


tain that infinite truths are evident to him 


which are not obvious to our grofſer ob- 
ſervations, and it cannot be diſproved that 
this is one. Suppoling therctore that God 
has revealed the immortality of our Souls ; 


and that heisin this, as well as 1n other Re- 


yelations, veracious 3 and that he certain- 
O 4 ly 
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ly does, though we do not, know the 


truth even in this particular affair; it muſt 
needs follow that we muſt be obliged to 


believeirupon account of ſach Divine Re: 


velation, though antecedently- we could 
never have known it by natural 'diſcove- 
ries. This I have only obſerved by the 
way, to ſhew the xo-neceſſity of inſiſting 
on ſuch proof, and to Jet Atheiſtical irre- 
ligious perſons underſtand how little in: 
deed Religion is concerned in their weak- 
neſs. Yet'T think, 1 might have added 
that deſerting this way of proof, and in- 
ſifting ay on Revelation in this caſe is not 
only \moxe-ſecxre, 'but in many regards 
more convenient, and more agrteable with 


theprinciples of Chriſtianity, and better 


fitted for folving difficulties which are lets 
intelligible on other Principles. But what 
have to ſay to this purpoſe 15 both ſubje& 
to be miſunder{tood and too tedions for 
my preſent deſign, and therefore I forbear, 

VII,.BUT then for that part of Divi- 
nity"that 13 Textuary - the knowledge of 


the Torgues and Phraſes, will be gotten by 


reading ancient Authors intheir own words 
upon other occaſions; and for them your 
own experience. will : hereafter; he your 
more fatisfaftory direftory. ' But for un- 


derſtanding the Text of the Old 7 —_— 
yu i 


* 
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it will be alſo further requiſite throughly 
to underſtand the Do@rinals of thoſe times, 
and-the Traditions of the Jewiſh Church, 
This you will find very neceſlary for the 
New, there being nothing pretended to be 
revealed in the ew, but what was atleaſt, 
. myſtically prefigured in - the Old; and 
there being many Doctrines at that time 
when the New Teſtament wasfirſt publiſh- 
ed, that were generally believed by the 
Tewiſh Church which yet were not ſo clear. 
ly expreſſed in. the Old. Which as they 
"Fig be connived at by our Saviozr, fo 
they ſeem generally to have been received 
without any New Revelations by the Pri- 
witzve Chriſtians. And yet that way of 
preſumning preſent DoCtrines, to have becn 
original Traditions is certainly .as fallible 
in. ſome inſtances. as true in others, and 
therefore ought to be accurately diſtin- 
guiſhed. Theonly way for underſtand- 
ing ſuch Texts as theſe will be. to. examine 
the credibility of dofrines that pretend to 
be originally Jewiſh Traditions. And for 
this you arenot only to truſt, the Rabbiur, 
both for their notorious. fablguſneſs, and 
their little Zztiquity, and their.plain imi- 
tations: of the (Frecian Philoſophers even 
| before our Saviour's time 'upon occaſion 

| of their acquaintance with them by the, - 
| Maces 
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Macedonian Conqueſts z whom yet toge- | ful 
ther with Philo and Foſephns I would re. | of 
commend to you for the Hiſtorical Relg. 
tioz of thoſe opinions and praftices that 
afterwards prevailed, and are frequently 
alluded to in the New 7eſtament. Which 
I conceive fo far only creditable as we 
find their Notions ſo alluded to and con- 
firmed by the atteſtation of thoſe Iſpired 
Writers who do ſo allade to them ; or 
as they are ingredient in thoſe, Scheme; 
whoſe other Particulars are expreſly ſpo- 
ken to. For it is moſt probable that where 
Propoſitions are approved, that approbation 
is to be underſtood in accommodation to 
the ſenſe 'of thoſe who then maintained 
them. Which if they were 3 then all 
the Principles on which their afſent to ſuch 
Concluſions was grounded, and all the fur- 
ther /rferences which they .were likely to 
deduce by virtue of their belief. of ſuch 
Principles, muſt alſo be ſuppoſed included 
m the-ſame approbation. Eſpecially where 
no expreſs Caution 1s given againſt them, 
nor any ew Scheme propoſed. It. is cer- 
tain they who ther lived would fo under- 
ſtand itz '8nd therefore the Holy Ghoſt 
muſt. be preſumed to mean it ſo if he'fuited 
himſelf to their capacities. But there are o- 


ther means which will afford you _ 
5 U 
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full and diſtin& diſcoveries of many things 
of which the now-mentioned Teſtimonies 
would: leave you ignorant, I mean the 
Teſtimonies of the Grecians themſelves. 


Forit is the main deſign of the primitive 


Chriſtian Apologies to ſhew that the Greci- 
ans preſerved ſome Traditions entire from 


the diviſion of Babel, or in after Ages de- 


rived them from the Jews, which Teſtj- 
moniesof the Greczars are yet. both more 
numerous and more ancient than thoſe that 
are Now extantof the #ews themſelves. 
By this means as you ſhall diſcover much of 
that truth which was myſtically involyed 
i the Old-Teſtament, though otherwiſe 
certainly intended, where otherwiſe there 


no clear mention of the {mortality of 


the Soul, of the ReſurreFion of the Body, 
or the future Judgment, which are the ve- 
ry foundations, not only of Chriſtzan, 
but of all rational, Religion; fo alſo the 
Original of many errors both among the 
later Jews and Chriftians. For this there- 
fore 1 conceive it convenient to read the 


; ancienteſt Greek Poets together with their 
. Greek Scholiaſts, and that you do not look 


on them barely as {dk Romances, but as 
grave Philoſophers and Hiſiorians z, for ſuch 
they were reputed not only in their own 
times, but alſo by all/their fallowers, as 

Il- 
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involving Divine, and Netural, and H;. 
ſiorical notions of their Gods and Heroe, 
under Myſtical and” Parabolical exprefſii. 
ons. Thus the name was uſed for makers 
of Laws, for Eſtabliſhers of Commonwealth, 
or Diſcipliners of Zouth and Women, ay 
you may ſee proved from the Teſtimonies 
of Homer himſelf and others by the ex- 
cellent Heinfaus in his Prolegor. ad Heſiod. 
Hence: they: were after imitated by the 
Oracles, and accounted Sacred, and Pro. 
phetical, and inſpired with a Divine fury, 
as were cafie toprove if I had leiſure. Bat 
yet becaiiſe thoſe things are related on 
the faith of much later Authors, 'and age 
* mingled with their own inyentions, and 
are expreſled.in dark, and deſignedly-ob- 
ſcure, reſemblances 3. therefore two things 
will be requiſite to be inquired into : Firlt, 
whence. they originally proceeded ? 
whereby will appear both . how far they 
are credible, .and what was after ſuperad- 
ded by the. Grecian affetation of vain 
glory z And Secondly, what was their 
__ _Jdiſtin& ſenſe ? For the former, 1 confeſs 
73 theancient Grecian Barbariſm, their late 
F incorporations 'into_ civil Societies, their 
then it ſelf- being divided into /ittle Repub- 
kcks,which could not chuſe but continu- 
ally allarmthem with perpetual —_ | 
ang 
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and mutual jealonſfiesof one another, and 
leave. little time - for incouragement for 
Sndies, and their late invention of: Letters, 
gxof- any means for communicating Tra; 
tion to poſterity, make me unwilling to 
viſe you to truſt them for any thing an- _ 
cient that is Hiſtorical. And therefore I 
believe your beſt way were to examin 
with what other ancient learned Nations 
they had commerce, - from whom they 

ight probably derive their Philoſophical 
or:Theological Learning ; and particularly 
to enquire concerning ſuch notable Per. 
ſons as were acknowledged to have had 
ſome' eſpecial influence in their improve- 
ment? (Such were Orpheus for the old, 
and Pherecydes Syrius for the later Theo-- 
gones) Whether they were Izdigene or 
Foreigners > Whether they traveled, and 
ta what Nations? And becauſe the Am- 
bition of the later Greeks has endeavoured 
to ſuppreſs thoſe Teſtimonies that might 
lkem to make them beholding to other 
Nations for what they gloried themſelves 
to be the firſt inventors of; either by con- 
founding Foreigners of the ſame name 
with their own, and by that means arro- 

ting the glory of their ations to them- 
elves; or by deriving their Original from 
their Gods, and thoſe ſach as were Hi- 
£8 | ſtorically 
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ſtorically many, or .uncertain, as they do 
with Orpheus when they make him the 
Son gf Apollo and Calliope : It were wel! 
to cMett out of creditable Authors what 
1s mentioned - concerning them, that {6 
you may from other circumſtances con- 
jeture whence they did moſt probably 
derive "their Learning. And there are 
three Nations eſpecially, who, by reaſon 
of their undemiable Antiquity, and their 
eſtabliſhed Gavernment, and their eftima- 
tion of Learning, and their encouragement 
and opportunities, and publick deputati- 
on of ſome orders of Men for that end, 
might be very credible for the conveyance 
of the 7raditional Divinity; and who, 
by reaſon of their familiarity with the 
Jews, might eaſily have corrected | them- 
ſelves where they had been miſtaken: the 
Caldeans, the Phenicians and the /Egyp. 
tians, Whereof the two later muſt 
needs have been known to them as anct- 
ently as their ancienteſt Inventions ; the 
Phenici ms by occaſion of their notprious 
trafficking at Sea 3 and the /Egyprians, as 
appears both by the affinity of their 7 ongues 
and Letters, and from the Grecian Apis, 
whether the Szcy0rian or Argive, ſuppoſed 
after his death to have been Canonized in 
[Egypt, and from the ſtories of Mie 
an 
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LETTER 1. 
Snap in Egypt , of Tithonus and 
Wemnor and Phacthon in Fthiopia, menti- 
oned by the moſt ancient Grecian Mitho- 
lagifts, and from the teſtimonies of very 
many of themſelves, if Ihad leafure to pro- 
duce themz And eſpecially in that moft 
of their Gods and rites and myſteries were 


= 


_—_— 


thers, -from. that full confeſſion of (z) Di- 
odorus Siculus related allo by (a) Exſebins. 
But that all ofthem were frequented by the 
latter Philoſophers is abundantly proved 
by the primitive Chriſtian Applogiſts. And 
therefore it will alſo concern yeu to be 


i vainted with the opinions of the Phi- 
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rs, thoſe of them eſpecially that are 
traditional, and whoare known themſelves 
to have travelled in theſe Countrics. As 
for the latter ſubdiviſions, they ſeem ge- 
nerally to have been built on the private 
wits of particular fatious perſons. Con- 
cerning whom, eſpecially the Stoicks, 
what my thoughts are you may eaſily 
diſcern trom my Prolegomenato my dear 
Tutor's Book de (bſtinarione : © Thar if 
*their Rational diſcourſes be confidered 
® 23.converſant about ſuch inſtances as are 
* Ungapable of ſolid demonſtrations from 
© Purely. natural Principles, tuch as the Pla- 
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*tepick notions of the Trinity and the Hie- 
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LETTER U. 
&* rarchies of good or evil Demong, and th 
& ſtate of the Soul after death, and the re- 


« wards and puniſhments of the other Forld: 
*« theſe will *further admit of ' a twofold 


s conſideration,either as to that uſe and Aw 


«© thority that may be grounded on their 


* Reaſons, or as to. that purely-Hiftoriead | 


*< uſe which may be made of their Opini. 
< ons. If inthe former regard, that can: 
« not be acknowledged very conſiderable, 
* both becauſe the caſes are ſuppoſed ſuch 
* as are uncapable of any ſolid proof of 
* that kind 3 and the reaſons they pro- 
« duce are therefore at the beſt only cox- 
< zeFural, and frequently Captzors 3 and 
© they are unneceſlary for us Chriſizaxs, 
* who have f{ecurer arguments from Dzvin 


« Revelation 5 and for affairs of this na- 


< ture their Artiquity gives them no- ſpe- 
&* cial advantage over us; and they are 
* moreclearly and cloſely managed by 
«later Authors. But 1f they be. conf: 
«* dered in the ſecond regard, as to that 
&* purely Hiſtorical uſe which may be made 
«* of their Opinions, how weak ſoever 
< their reafors are, for explaining thoſe 
© paſlagesof Scripture, which are expreſ- 
& ſed in their language; and allude to their 
<* ſenſe, whether as approved or rejeded; 


'* then a much greater value is to be put 
oc on 


UMI 
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{ on them than they could poſlibly deferve 
«* on their own account. For thus howſo- 
«% ever cojeFural the proof of ſuch Propo- 
* fitions might. have been ſuppoſed un 


- | *:merly, yet it might merit a confident 


& afſent as'grounded on the ſarer word of 
| | & Propheſie 3 . nay though they be rejeFed 
, | $in the Scripture as fuſe, yet ſo it ſelf 
*they may help us to underſtand thoſe 
very Scriptures that were ſuppoſed to 
* condemn them. .. For the terms being 
*ſappoſed Phzloſophical, the Philoſophers 
* themſelves muſt needs be preſumed fit- 
* tef to explain their. own ſenſe of them 
* (which is moſt-likely to be the ſenſe in- 
* tended by the Holy Ghoſt) and by un- 


| *derſtanding the terms we come to un- 


£derſtand the Propoſitions reſulting from 
* them, ſo condemned ; which being ap- 
#prehended will help us further to dil- 
* cover what is necefary for bringing ſuch 
4a diſcourſe home to the purpoſe, which 
*maſt needs be very. advantageous for 
* diſcovering the deſign of the Holy Ghoſt 
*init, as that is alſo for judgingof co:- 
* ſequential modes of expreſſton, pt which. 
*kind are many proviſconal definitions of 
*the Chnrch, and do@&rines of the School- 


.* ex. Butthen ſuppoſing the Rational Diſ- 


* courſes of the Philoſophers converlant 
* abour 


LETTER 1. 
* about” affairs within their own reach, 
whereof 'they might be preſumed com, 
* perent judges, they may again be two 


< ways-confidered : either as to their in. 


© 4rinfſe& conclyſroeneſs, or as to the adFual 
% reputation they had geined among the 
_* Fews, and thoſe other Nations among 
*-whotn they were diſperſed, for whote 
. *< uſe the Scriptures were primarily delign- 
* edzand to whoſe defets they may there- 
*f6re be preſimed to have been origt- 
* ginally accommodated. ' In the formerre- 
*ard their diſcourſes will have __ 
* and no more credibility than what 2 
* particiHar examination of their folidity 
* will afford toa Perſon competent to judge 
'* of itz or than the fame of their 5k7/ and 
* z?»tegrity in affairs of this nature, might 
* have been conceived ſufficient to per- 
*ſwade toſuch as were unskilful them. 
< ſelves, and ſo expoſed to a neceſſity of 
** relying on their bare Authority. © but 
* inthe 1atter,their Authority may be much 
- * greateras farit may be thought to hav: 
' © been further confirmed and approved by 


* the Holy Gho#F himſelf. For the Aj} * 


** G>oft undertaking in an extraordinary 


+ way to ſupply the defe&t of ordinary 


* mars 11 the difcovery of fuch trmths or 
'* falſehoods #8 might prove zeceſſary. or per} * 
| F* niciof' 


"* Jjdnot undertake a new fefoluut 


LETTER II. 
& xicious 1n orderto the ſalvation of man- 
*kind 3 1t is tobe preſumed that wherein 
*he did not offer a correQion, there he 
* preſumed the uſe of ordinary means ſuf- 
* ficient. And then the only ordinary 
*means of diſcovering their preſent. 4#ty 
«and their fiture intereſt; (elpecially;fot 
” the-onlgar for whoſe uſe Reve ations were 
* principally calculated) being naturalrea- 
*ſon as managed by its ableſt Profeſſors, 
® the Fhiloſophers, they having no'othet 
* tight antecedently to Revelations it will 
«further follow, that nothing taught una- 
* nymouſly by ſuch Philoſophers, if uncor- 
*rected by the Holy Ghoſt, was by .the 


* Holy Ghoſt himſelf thonght dangerous 


to the ſalvation of Perſdns obliged,” in 


#*prudence, to rely or ſuch an Authority 5 


* nay thatall things ſo unanimouſly agreed 


'* on, in tnatters neceſſary*to be reſolved 


6 {#n order tofalvation, if the oy 'Ghoſt 
on, were 


* ſuppoſed by him to have been already 


'*refolved rightly by. the Philoſophers 
'* themſelves, which no leſs than Divine 
\* approbatioz of ſuch difcourſes muſt needs 
*2dd more than a bare Humrar Authority 
'*to them. This is the (ani of whar have 
more largely diſconrfed and proved im the 
. forementioned place, Dn you may per- 
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ceive. prigcipally: to concern fuch Philo. 
ſophers as are profeſledly moral. Who as 
they ,are. alfo. generally applauded by 
Seholars tor the generoſity of. their Temper 
md Principles, _ and their agreeableneſ; 
to:ChriÞ7anitys {o' they are not indeed 
guilty of that wzpraGicableneſs wherewith 
they are charged by ſome leſs conlidera- 
tive perſons. 1t is true indeed that they 
thabght the Soul alone to \be the eſſential 
Mary and the Body the Organ and Priſon 
of _ it; and indeed preterratural to tt; 
upon which account they made its 7»pri- 
ſaumerit here a eonſequence, if not a pus 
niſbment, of its degeneracy, and its reſti- 
tution to its primitive proſperity to con- 
faſt. jn-1ts. compleat- purgation from all cor- 
poreal feculencies, But this is not ſo to 
bc underſtood as if they had thought the 
ſoul incorporated (upon what account ſo- | /*: 
ever) to be as free from being affeQed $A 
with corporeal impreſſions, as the Muſci- 
p'* 47 is from thoſe of his 7»ſtrument, or the 
Priſoner of the place of his Captzvity ; or 
had accordingly perſwaded the Soul to 
her duty by a-naked propoſal of -its rea- 

- Jonableneſs without any prudential pre- 
| ſcriptionsfor making her capable of reaſon. 
For it 13 plain that' they thernſelves con- | 
ceived the Soul to be more than __ oft 
united} 
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united to. the body by virtue of the Ve- 
pbeſh as the Jews ; or 4435 (tn-oppblition 
to »# or Ai or mreTuz) as the PhatoniFs 
and Primitive Chriſtians, and x may be 
& Paul himſelf; or the 4x0 as the Chal- 
ttOracles, or the umbra, as Yirgil calls 
itz which being thought of a 'middle 
nature betwixt »2aterial and ſpiritual beings, 
ahd participating of the qualities of each, 
as thought to bind the” Soul inſeparably 
tw the body, and to fibje& it to a '$ym- 
pathy in corporeal paſſrons. Thencethat' 
firgetfulneſs of all its old | notions, the 
#ſtes}}vn7s or flagging of her wings Where- 
with (he cont tormetly freely "moan at! 
her pleaſure, : the Vari dane, the untedſone 
aleneſs of "matter, the drunkenneſs with the 
(up of ate nw we by Cebes; which 
made their ſo *frequent-exhortatioi}3'to/be 
ſober and .v72ilart, inmtared alſo'by "the 
Apoſtle. himſelf ſo very neceflary./ "And 
Wee the Trae was that they 
r 


eld that © the Truth it ſelf was ##45ſcoves 
wle and ' wninteligible by impure perſors, 
and accordingly they were as folicitous in 
peating the ſecretsof \ their Pailoſophy 
om ' the ' prophane onlgar as the Pagare 
Prieffs were in diſcovering their '7dols to 
initiated \perſons; and as the revealers 
the my#eries of the Gods were puniſhed 
DO WIMER: P 3 with 
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with:death, ſo Hipparchns-the Pyrhagorean 
& Monument erected for him by thoſe 
his Qwn, proteliion, fignitying his death 
in.a moral ſenſe 


for diva] ging their, Acroq- 
ezticks. So that, though they held .not the 
DOAY;t0 be any . part of the pray, yet they 
1&h —_— connexion with. it as way 
caniceived ſufficient to render it pncapable 
of pure and naked. reaſon (which would 
indeed. have proved; unpracticable to ſuch 

dons) and werg therefore as well obliged 
I principles, as they did obſerve it 
ir praZice, .. to. accommodate their 
ms .to the. opportunities. and abi: 
he perſous.concerned, which- be; 


- Ve bh L q * i þ * * 
19g. conſidered muſt needs make them pre- | 


Ga 5 .. All this might have been ſhewn 
ind proved. at. large if it had now been 


ſeaſonable.' Nox is this pratice proceed; 


ing on the prixciples. of the Phuloſopher;, 
repugnant-to the formal and fundamental: 
Iz<wirtwous motives from whence only 
ations. are dengminated ſuperraturalh: 
good jn-the ſenſe of.; Chriſtiquity.:. ſuch ay 
Hhagility, and, a ſenſe of onr own -weakmſs, 
ane. a perpetual .. aFual depen, neg; on the 
Dyvine "favour, and @ pure aud primary int 
temtion, of . his glory,. and no... ſatis/effory 
roflellione an cnn. gon: conditieg 
g reſolnte preparation tg; endure anxieties 9 
nao, 


- 
- 
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mind,and deprivations of the Divine comfort- 

ble preſente, and of the peace of our own 
Canſcience, and ſolicitogs apprehenſions can- 
cerning our eternal welfare, and frequent 
qecaſtons of diſquietude 1n the rational Soul, 
a well as in thoſe outward goods of the 
Bady or of Fortune. | For it might have 
been eaſily ſhewn how that all theſe things 
as far as they are truly ſabſervient to. the 
dehgns of Chriſtianity are admitted and 
applauded by the Philoſophers themſelves, 
and that which is indeed difappraved by 
themis not. approved by our Chriſtian Re- 
velations, , That humility,. and a ſence, of 
our: own weakpeſs, and. 4 (perpetual deper- 
dguce on the Divine favorr, muſt. needs 


have been awaed by the Philoſophers, ap- 


pears from what I have ſaid to evince their 
acknowledgment of the neceſſity of: the 
Dine aſſiſtance 1nall good performances, in 
 Proleg. Set. , LV, LVI, LVIIL, LVIN, 
..to which 1 ſhall add nothing more . 
at preſent, And if doing good adtions, 
for the Glory of God, be Firſt, todathem 
out of a ſenf2 of our dty of obedzence "to 


ws Command, and a ſeljeiFon to his. Pro- 


videuce (however notified to us, . whe- 


ther by the Light of Nature and Conference 
Or by poſative Revelations, can make no dife 


| ference, if the Lghr of Nature and Conſcience h 
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be owned for the Yoice of God) and Se. } 


condly, to teſtifie by them our honourable 
ſenſe of .the wiſdom and goodneſs of. God in 
| his Providences even where they ſeem to 
cariaal ſenſual jadgments moſt abſ#rd and 
rigorons 3, and Thirdly, not only to enter- 
tain, and manifeſt this hononrable opinion 
16 o0r ſelves, but alſo tro-endeavour by ſuch 
our AQians to propagate the like honour. 
able opinions to others; and Fqurthly, to 
renounce a}l vain glory of our own, whe- 
ther as.it ſignifies 3 complacency in other 
Mens opinions 3 or an aſcribing to our ſor 
thoſe ations which had been indeed 

formed by the Divine aſſiſtapce ;' If, li 
theſe things be meant by ating for the 
Glory of God; then theſe Philoſophers, how 
rarely ſoever they mention the word, moſt 


certainly have owned the thing, Coeerſy 


ing which alone learned and candid 

ſons would be folicitons. And. jt may be 
they. who would make more neceſlary 
would find it more difficult to prove than 
to afſert. So alſo for our unſatufiedneſ; 
with our conditian bere z if thereby be” un- 
derſtood a murmuring and repining at the 
cohidition allotted us by Providence, how- 


ever uperateful it may ſeem to. fleſh and 


blog; that is (6 far frgm being commend- 


able in the repute of Chriſtrqnity as that | 


IF 
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To 


iti indeed a very great Rebe/ion and Per- 


derſneſe againſt the Divine dominion. But 
if by our »nſati:fiedneſs here that alone be 
meant (which only can be meant the for- 
mer ſenſe being excluded, az Opinion of 
the nnſufficiency of ſublunary fruitions for 
the ſatisfaFion of our more noble and capa- 
= Souls; the way of bringing Men to 

an Opinion ſeems 'to be the principel, 
if not the adequate, defign of this Moral: 
Philoſophy | am now diſcourſing of. The 
neelt Feavvg Paradox is how to explain 
how Phzloſophy does diſpoſe perſons for. 
enduring the” deprivation of "thoſe good 
things of the miind which have an intrinſic 


moral gopdnefs, ſach 'as anxieties of mind, 


a" fenſeleſſneſs and © dulneſy in the perfor- 
mince of duties, and'the other mſtances 


| already* mentioned. And the difficulty 


here ſees the more conſiderable':becauſe.. 
the rwo fundamental principles: of theſe 
erſons iff this affair, ſeem, if not titterly: 
Iſe,* yet, very wnſccure : Firſt, that God 
never 'exerciſes good men with the. loſs of 


. 
— 


| a4 thing that is redlly good, and that ſuch. 
all, 


Il,” and only, the goods of the mind, 


which is the only ſeat of happinels. For 


by this' means perſons are taught mot to. 
pe evils of thiskind, which rhuſkneeds 
th render them more ſecure. and m__. 
—_ v1Ae 
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pefedneſs of ſuch evils would alſo aggra 
wete their '7exationſneſi. And Secondly, 
that #t is #2: the power of good Men to avoid 
even all. ſurpriſals to any thing indecent that 
might deſervedly procure by way of puniſh- 
ment any intervals of Divine diſpleaſure, 
wherein all their diſappointment muſt tend 
to their farther diſquierment. Beſides 
that by the former principle, God never 
inflicting. ſpiritval evils on arbitrary ac- 
connts, but in caſe of deaverit; and this 
demerit, by the latter, never agreeing to 
a good Man ((ceing its very ſuppoſition 
does ipſo fa#o. make him'ceale to be ſuch) 
' good Men will not ſeem obliged to expe 
It, and therefore. not to ;be provided.:tor 
it. But notwithſtanding all this; I coo- 
cave it certain Firlt, that wnderſtanding 
all theje things concerning him whom the 
Philoſophers call a wiſe Man,and we Chriſtians 
a perfet# Mari ( though they, as well as we, 
did on ':the aFuat exiſtence of, ſuch 
aPerſon, as I bave already ſhewn. ih. my 
aforeſaid  Prolegow.. Sed. .LXU.). yet 1 ſay 
ſuppoſing ſuch @ perjan, all that , rhey ſay an 
this ſubje& would be. true \ er ng 
him 5 be would wever be 0bnoxians te diſtyr- 
bances of 'this kind, as neugr deſerving them, 
and therefore would need 10 Ci 
agam 


vided for their receptioze, and the xnex- 
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againſt 'them. Bot. then Secondly , 'for 
thoſe other ordinary perſons who do moſt 
frequently occur in ordinary pratice, I 
doconfeſs that to apply theſe Principles 
tothem would indeed be ſubjeQ to the 
mentioned inconveniencies 3” bur 'T' maſt 
withal profeſs that 1 think "it tiever was 
their deſign to make ſuch an application 
and therefore they muſt needs. have been 
far from diverting others fromſich expe7a- 
ties, or from providing againſt ” them, 
For theſe weaker perſons therefore it 'is 
plain, Firſt, that they did acknowledge 
ſuch not to a& rgtionally, and: therefore 
unlikely to be” rhoved by rational argu- 
ments ; ſothat their diſcourſes on this ac- 
<onnt could not have been. unprafticable 
as if they had only ſhewz them their dry, 
but pot conſedered their abilities for pradti- 
ſing 'it, And Secondly, that m perſons 


ating fo irrationally, paſſions were not {6 


avoidable, nor their 1rreealayityeafily ſe- 
parable from themſelves, nor their derreri 
from. their [rreexlarity, . nor conſequently 
that: thoſe Hifaitf; d- pn 

neceſlaxily-conſequent to ſich demerit fo 


hardly ſcgarable from fich paſſions 'Cfuch © 


- y avoided. . For Firft they acknow- 
ledged 2 7romilen reſulting neceffarily from 


af moſt af thoſe mentioned) could be 


ions and. puniſhments 
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the "were mechanical impreſſions of exterior 
objeds, in. the Inferior Sol: and Secondly, 

a; Sympathetical influence of the inforia 
on./ the ſuperior Soul, upon account of 


the . przoccapation of ſenſe in ſenſitive | 


Judgments 'and, Performances during the 
minority of reaſon, which, according to 
their *principles, might by virtue of the 
former impreſſion, incline the jodgment it 
ſelf toOAa ooremdCaouss Or TU YReTE M400 ro the 
firſt #4 or we, that is, to believe 
" the things really correſpondent to their 
appearances, to be ſuch as they ſeem, which 
muſt needs infer a parity of reſentment 
in the rational, which had, before poſleſſed 
the. ſenſitive. appetite. And thus much 
they do not deny concerning their wiſe- 
mar himſelf, . of; the. ſecond order, ſuch as 
was conceived exiſtent 1n this life. - But 
farther 7birdly, in weaker inferior per- 


ſons they thought. this ſenpathy ſo Jos | 


rally, conſequent to thoſe exterior impreſſ z0ns 
as-that it could. not be preyrored y par- 
ticular ordinary refleF:0ns, but by long ex- 
exciſes, and Ne > np reſoluti- 
th 0 tha to ſerſnaliſts or weakly-religr- 
Mp EEE both allowed reaſons to 

_ ;pect Prey. Jiftarbances of mind, and 
4 (ame latitude of "providing againſt 
them as could have been adviſed by 
"any 
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" | dny other priidence whatſoever. | For 


d 


, 


gh indeed "they might fay that 
od _ would not perwyt any real evil to 
befal Religious perſons, yet they never ut- 


' | dertook (nay they warned the contrary) 


that Vo appareng evil ſhould do ſo too; 
or that imperfeiHly vertuows perſons ſhould 
aways value things according to their 


real worth, and not be ſeduced ſortietimes © 


to.miſtake their appearances for realities 3 
or that doing ſo, they, as well as others, 
would not prove lyable to diſſatisfaQions 
ofmind, was never intended to beafhrmed 
by ther. And.it might have been ſhewn 
how moſt ofthe diſturbances now menti- 


oned are 1mputable to the miſtakes of weak 


anderſiandings, and either are no realities 
at all, or at leaſt, not really ſuch as they 
are conceived to be. Thus thoſe anxieties 
of mind, and dulneſs and diſftraFion in the 
erformance of ſpiritual duties, which 'are 
uſually repreſented as fo diſcouraging to 
prouſly defigning perſons, are nomore ori- 
vinally than a meer revolution of their 


bhimonrs and complexions, and miſtakes 


adequately occaſioned by the indiſpoſition 


_ bf the recepient, not by any malignity of 


the things themſelves. For indeed what 
reaſon 1s there to concladetheir condition 
bad becanfe their complexion is clouded 
with 
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with zelanchvly, a thing. as little 1n their 
power, and. as obnoxious to viciffitudes, 
as the vaineſt of thoſe exterior fraitions 
ſo ſolemnly renounced bv all pious perſons? 
And what elſe but complexion can be the 
 reaſon-why they are within a while (with. 

ollt any acceſſion of 'new®xilt) difquieted 
with jealoufes and ſervp:oſeties concerning 
that which not long before in a mature 
proceſs of judging they had pronounced 
pertefly innocent 3 and recover periodi- 
cally, when the cloud is over, Without 
any further . rational conviction 2 Yet this 
1s that which malancholy perſons miſcall 
thefrnition or deſertion of the Divine in- 
- Fernat viſitations, For if it were a real 
conſciouſneſs of demerit that were the Tea- 
ſon of fuch an alteration of Judgment cot: 
ccrning their own condition : either the 
demerits muſt be ſuppoſed fraz/ties and 
- #nadvertencies, and thoſe are known Un- 
ſufficient to put us out of a ſtate of grace; 
or they,arg great and habitual, and fiich 
cannot Aagree_to perſons ſuppoſed. Piow;, 


who only, according to the principles of | 


thefe Philoſophers themſelves, are intitled 
to ſolid joy and comfort. And the ſame 
#ntowardueſs of complexion (eems to be the 
principal, if not the only, cauſe of that 
unquietneſs of Conſcience of which ſuch _y 
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ſons do complain; for if the guilt were 
ns | rationally grounded, they could nor» be 
3 | the-perſons we are ſuppoſing them, So 
| allo for ſolicitouſneſs concerning perſeve- 
| rare; it is certain that by the promiſes 
4 | "of Chriſtianity, he that does improve his 
prefent grace ſhall not be left deſtitute 
+ | inanyfucure exigencies, but ſhall either 
4 | have his abilities enlarged, or his tempta- 
| tions proportioned to his preſent abiliries. 
+ | Which he that believes (as he muſt who 
profeſſesto believe Chriſtianity) can have 
| | noreaſor for ſolicitonſneſs, and a ſolicitouſ- 
Y meſs without reaſon can be imputed to 
| | nothing but complexio». So that the molt 
likely means of prevailing on ſuch perſons 
prafticablean purſuance of ther Principles, 

, | are, both to perſwade the perſons that 
| their preſent aftings are wrreaſonavle and 
\ erroneons, and to remove ſuch prejudices 
as may immediately be removed upon cort- 
"v1#101, and to.comply with fuch as cannot 
Ml in proceſs 'of time they. may be'made 
"more capable of better impreſſions, and in 
the mean time to preſcribe fuch Kules and 
"Exerciſes as way at once make'their preſent , 
*condition moft tolerable, and put them in 
a ſtate of oi probable proficiency for the 
"fſityre. The only thing therefore that 
may be complained of in this woral Philo- 
ſophy 
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ſophy is, that it wants thoſe advantageous afy 
gurents for comforting perſons which ar 
afforded by Chriſtianity. Which - will be 
no reaſon of zegleFing, - but improving, it 
by ſuch auxiliary ſuperadditions. And it 
may be that want of compliance which 
15 complained of, may upon thorough cons 
ſideration be found: robe, not ſuch as may: 
ſo miniſter cozefort, for the preſent, as that 
It may withal tend to the convition.of his 
error, butſuch as might #oxriſþ and cons 
firm it, and detain the perſon perpetually 
in ſo ;perfe(t a condition,an inconvenience 
to which Novices in-a Religious Lafe are 
too frequently obnoxious. For. certainly 
a ſtate of Religion prudently managed 
would be obnox1ous to feiver,diſturbancg 
of the rational ſaperior ſoul than now we 

nd, it, if indeed to 4»y at all. Ang 
laſtly it might have been faid, according 
to the ſenfe of the Myſtical Divines, as wel 
as the Stoics, that theſe viſitations, which 
are ſo eagerly aimed at by beginners inde 
votion, are merely indifferent and go real 
. rational excellencies, neither as making t ' 
| 25s enjoying them better nor. mort 
onourable, nor as arguing them more . 46+ 
cedtable to God, both becauſe of. the ditfi- 
. culty of gating Divine conſolations; 
from Diabolicel illuſion}, and becauſe, 5 ; 
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re not ſay that #rne conſolations them- 
Ives are diſtributed in proportion: to 
ar perſonal excellencies, but many times 
eater to the weaker, who need them 

ore for their encouragement, and leſſer and 
wer to more excellent Perſons. $0 that ſtill 
e Doctrine of theſe Philoſophers may: 
jd, that good Men are not arbitrarily 
Exerciſed with the loſs of any thing truly 
excelent. Nor are the remedies of theſe 
Fhloſophers ovly ſo flupefaFive as they 
ate by. ſome conceived, as if they were 
only addreſſed” agaihſt the pungency, but 
d not eradicate the malignity of the di- 
exper, the ſame way as a "natural boid. 
Wwmplexion, nay ſometimes diitemper of 
the brain, does free from the ſenſe of evil 
= preſent, which notwithſtanding on 
Jover thoughts will prove as affliive as 
wer in this life, beſides 'the more ſevere 
Zonſequential inconveniences, For it was 
Heir profeſt doctrine that vertre was the. 
only - ſolid ſecurity of happineſs, which 
"Duſt needs have obliged them not ro ac- 
&pt of any other 7z*dolexcy but what 
Walt 2riſe or be conformable thereunto, 
Which no prudent conſiderate Perſon will 
'Eny to be not-only a ſolid cure of pre- _ 
jet maladies, bur alſo a ſecure: prevention 
or. future miſcarriages. Aud: it is really. 
| | bo 
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a miſtake of the rrve ſenſe and deſipr of | 
| thefe excelient perſons to think that they 
A made their preſent fatisfaftion ſo adz-. 
quately the end of their Philoſophical per- 
fermances, as that they ſhould make no 
Conſcience of committing thoſe vices which 
were leſs liable to preſent moleſtations, 
or of acquiring thoſe. virtues which were 
either contrary or not _contributive' to. pre- 
ſexrt happineſs, and that ſolid purity © was 
hardly intended by them, they- being 
more ſolicitons for ſenſaal. than ſpiritudl 
purity; for purity 11 exterior appearance, 
than in the intention, For it is plain that 
happineſs was by them thought, zeceſſaril 
conſequent to virqe, and miſery to 'vice__ 
under their very formal notions. Which, 
whatever ſenſnaliiFs might-think, could 
not leave them any ground of ſuch a di- 
ftinFion of any virtues that were at pre- 
ſent affiiive, or vices that might advance 
any preſent real ſatisfaFion;, nay. which 
muſt have obliged them to a proſecution of 
all virtue, and a deteſtation of all wice, 
without any exception. ' And thenthead: 
vantages they propoſed to themſelves be- 
ing only grounded .on the zrntrinfick 3, 
tureoft the duties themfelves, and not bg- 
ing thought the leaſt promoted by othe 
Mens Opinions; mult needs have made\ 
{ſuch 
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| fich duties deſirable independently on , 
 Compion feme. Beſides that they did ex- - 
ſly decry, and teach Men to deſpiſe, 0 
r Mens opmions, than which nothing 
fl thonght more effeual for the era- 
<Heation of all v4iz glorgand bypocriſce and 
| conceitedneſs, of which uncandid cenſures 
ancient as well as modern have been fo 
forward to condemn them. - I will not 
 ndertake to juſtifie their perſors m theſe 
Eparticularsz but | think I may very jultly 
except againſt this way of proceeding 
40 cenſare their principles from their pra- 
\ Bites, both becauſe affairs of this nature 
| concerning their ſecret intentions are im- 
poffible to be knogn by Men who cannot 
diſcern their hearts, and in ſuch caſes com- 
mon humanity as well as charity obliges to 
| hb the beſt ; and becauſe there were 
| of them ſo wary as that they never 
appeared guilty of the leaſt affeFarion as 
far as humar obſervation could diſcover 
them, nay gaveevidences of the contrary 
.(ithad been caſe to have produced in- 
ſtances if I had not been afraid of being 
too ttdiouſly digreſfive) and if the utter- 
moſt for which any ſhew of proof can be_ 
retended were granted, that they had 
'been vai: glorious and been ſo univerſely 3 
yet - nagks is that to diſcredit the goddneſs 
Q 2 of 


LIMI 


of their ' principles (for the defence of F© 
which alone I amconcerned) the belt pro. 
feſſions of the World being apt in their 
own caſe'to think themſelves hardly and 
unkindly uſed, if their principles ſhould I. 
be condemned for their »nconformeable pra- 
Fices? And I have already ſhewn that 
ſuch praFices, if they had beer, muſt needs 
have been wnconformable. Thus much may 
{affice'at preſent for vindicating the rarzond 
#ſeof theſe antient MoraliiiFs. For as for 
that pedantick uſe which ſome leſs prudent 
Perſons feem mainly to. deſign in reading 
them, that they may upon occaſion pro- 
duce them as Patrons of Sentences 1n them- 
ſelves ſo intrinſecally razional as that they F 
need no Patronage, I think it needleſs to Þ 
warn confiderative perſons-of its inſigni- 
ficancy, of which the generality of Scho- 
lars are by this time ſafficiently convinced, 
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\ 1x, IK BUT then for the diſcovery of 

thoſe myſtical ſerſes which were deſignedly t 

thus involved by the Poets and Philoſo- | © 

pbers, and withal for unridling their p:blick ( 

Taolatries, the ground of theſe intricacies -y 

being that Langage of the Gods mentioned d 

by Homer, and inſtanced in many parti- fo 

culars by Clemens Alexardrinus Strom. IV. Þ 

{the beſt means, where there be any regular . 


ones poſſible, will be to examin what theſe 
FO wete 
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»were both: among themſelves, and other 
Nations from whom they received them. 
-And+theſe, according to the two ways 
\ whereby the Gods were thought tothave 
'revealed themſelves to Mex : either by 
"viſible repreſentation of things whoſe na- 
tures had ſome Analogy with what. they 
mended, or more” gireFly and familierly 
by way of woice3 may ſeem alſo to have 
been twofold. For the former, you may, 
Tbdlieve, get much advantage from that o- 
"therwiſe reputed late and wrprofitable, as 
well as ſaperſtitions, learning of the res 
"cian Oneirocriticks, which as they «wate 
evidently thought Dyvize, and the main 
- inſtance of that ſort of Revelation among 
all ancient Nations 3 ſo they had incom-. 
' parably greater advantages for their con- 
'yeyance to Poſterity than any other kind 
of Learning. And the Grecians being 
| confeſſedly none of its firſt Anthors, but 
; | the Afeatich Telmijſtj (whether thoſe of 

Caria or of the City Telmiſſzs in Lycia)- as 
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uppoſe on Greek teſtimonies, it ſeems evi- 
dent that they derived it Eaſterly. And 
for the Lycian Telmiſſes, it being, accord- 
Ing to Sides, founded by Artenor's Po- 
ſterity 3 it is impoſſible that they ſhould 
be its firſt [-vertors, ſeeing that from 
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ſs) Tatianus and (b) Clemens relate,” I'(4) Orat,' * 
in G1#ce 
(5) Strom 


i. P. 224, 
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Homer it appeats thatit- was prdQtiſ.d by 
the Grecians theinſelyes before that. And 
for the other, moſt of thoſe Afar -colo- 
nies being acknowledged to have pro- 
ceeded Eaſternty (for moſt, if. not all the 


Grecian. colonies, that were there, were 
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planted thereafter the deſtra&ion of Troy) | © 
may probably give much light for diſco. || 
varing the Secrets of the Eaſtern:Learning,' }* * 
antl of thoſe Nations eſpecially that were {| * 
anciently famous for it, the Chaldeans, || * 
and; the Phenicians, from -whom in all 4 
probability they derived moſt of their | 8 
Tiditions. And another advantage of | * 
this,above all other, ſorts of »y/tical Learn. | E 
z#g is, that,the explication of others was ci- { 
ther reſerved with the Prieſts themſelves,or | Z 
afterwardscommunicated to ſome few ini. Þ © 
tiated perſons after very ſevere and rigos 1 
rous tryals of their ſecrecy, as you may lee | 
in Lucas Hotſteninss Notes upon Porphyry % 


de vitz Pythagore. And it is probable 
-1 very few would undergo ſuch tryals,which Þ}. 4 
might thereforemake them be more obnoxi- 
1 ous to corruption of forgetfulneſs, which 1 C 
'! ſuſpect to be the true reaſon of thoſe cor- c 

ruptions among the. Grecians themſelves, l 
till they were again repaired by the Philo. | 7 
ſophers by a new intelligence with thoſe 
Nations from whom they had originally 
deriyed 
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+ derived them. .But the ordinary practice ' | 
and profefiion of this madeits explication Lagnon, 
7alſonot at all ſubje&-to thoſe inconvent-,. .,.... 
-encies. So allo you will, believe, get much jr... ;- 
*aſhrance from the Agyptian Hieroglyphicks miv iJuusy 
*{thongh that alſo be thought by many an «io», 9 | 
«unprofitable learning) for underſtanding *X (-5, 
the ridiculous (*) Statues of their Gods,apd on ee 
their Sacrifices, and Vivaria of ſacred anis 71.) 
"#als, and their myſtical ceremonies which ;,,;,, .. 
afterwards even they themſelves that were ,.59 at / 
Jnitiated knew not,and many of the Pytha. rra3m + 
"g0rean Symbols, and the myſtical Philoſophy. NET" 


For that this was a ſacred manner of ex- 9” 42:0 
( 1% ELL 
preſſing themſelves, beſides many others, ,.7 2; 


| () Origen exprelly afs (c) in rom. c.11, 8 cont.Celf, L.1, Por. 
rmsz and that Circums- phyry calls the Eayprians, zomwnires 


| cifon was neceſſary for 7777, 4 now nie 77 
initiating them that Poytuey Te 7 Normwy Emav, Ss ras © 


were dc<firous tolearn it op Why 4 ” # LIL Set __ | 
* . , . wh. 2 ), 


BVETY probable. Upon Thoagh afterwards be expreſs him-elf © 
which account Pytha» more doubifully, &74 oymos 08% ys 
foras may be thought uryor, Ty Ermmides a F Oey &- 
.to have endured that 4 027-9572, % 3prilemog none, . 
Tite, according to (d) 47 , >» 7915275 Imus U5 duniy 2 
Clemens Alecandrings o Fes | b. bn dvIpa me; mart 
for he: could not legal- 7 nfo is OO de 
:ly have retired to his (Strom 1. p. 221, © ' 
Gentile courſe of life, if he had been Cir- 
cumciled by the Jews, it being only admini- 
Q 4 ſired 
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fred by them to their Proſelytes of Juſtice, 
whoſe recidivation.was-counted as piacular 
as that of the zatural Fews themſelves. And 
probably 'that opinion of many menti- 
- oned by (e) St. Ambroſe, making him a 
zatural Jew, contrary to the general con-. 
ſent of others who make him a Tyrrheni- 
an, 'or of Aſia, might hence have | had its 
- original, whereas it is evident not onl 
from the fornier teſtimony of Origer, but 


7) ao alſo from (f) Ariſtophanes and (g) Hero- 


dotus, which latter place is alſo quoted by 
4. ( hb) Joſephus, nay from the very inſtance 
_ of Appian himſelf, that notorious and bit- 
ter enemy to the Fews, 'who is yet report- 
ed by the ſame Joſephus to have dyed of 
it, that Circumciſion was afterwards de-. 
rived to many other Nations, and parti- 

cularly to the /Egyptians from whom Cel: | 
Ja thinks the Femg to have borrowed it 
apud Orig. L.1. "Which, by the way, be- 
ing appropriated in the Scriptures to the 
Jews, ſoas that the wncircamciſet and the 
Gentiles are uſed ſynonymouſlyz yet being 
alſo before the Travels of the Philoſophers, 
borrowed by other Nations; will give a 
ſtrong ſuſpicion of their conveying their 
doFrines together with their ceremony of + 
znitiation. This obſervation may indeed 
confirm the vulgar opinion concerning the 
Phenicians, 
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'Phevicians, both becauſe it hence appears 
'tharthey did not uſe Circumciſion anciently, 
my ſeem to have-abhorred it, which 227 2 
themſelves abhorred by the Jews, and 
therefore their receiving it afterwards 
ſeems to argue them better affeed to the 
Js, from whom-upon that account it 
probable that they received it. Be. 
fdes, their good affetion to the Jews ap- 
| pears from the very friendly league of Da- 
*#i4 and Solomon with Hiram, that I ma 
got mention the marriage of Ahab with 
Jezabel the Daughter of [thobalus,and that 
nacircumciſion is never, that remember, 
obje&ed to them in Scripture after the 


time of Sal. Sothat, together with that, - 
F itis not improbable that they might receive 


'other things to which they were leſs averſe, 
eſpecially if any credit may be given to 


the pretended Sarchoniathov. But for how che. 
the Egyptians and /Ethigpians, I do not Diſcourie 
- think it ſo eafily proved that they received * thecnd. 


their Circumciſion from the Jews. For 
Firſt, 1 know no ground of believing it 
an innovation among them, the Scripture 
'1tſelf never upbraids them with xncircun- 
riſon. And Secondiy, the Circumciſcor 
Þ it ſelf was differently practiſed among 
"them from the cuſtom of the Jews. . It 
yas not as with the Jews adminiſtred the 
* | eighth 
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eight day, noras with the Arabians j itimiÞ] £6. 
tation of Tjre! ' the thirteenth year, but to th 
perſons- fully adult (ſuch as was Appian I to 
when he died of it) nor to all periegs of Þ fin 
thick nation or ſuperſtition, but. only to} x 
ſome nan gum that were 
* to be initiated in their -2yfteries ; not | 

to zen, gorindeed to any. but ſuch || & 
as have already mentioned, but. alſo to || 
warmer, and that 'rather for a natural cauſe |}. 
pro ro the women, of thoſe Countries, | 

byſccians 'conceive, than any . matter 
of Religion, whatever is pretended at 
preſent to the contrary. (for I look on: 
the fable of Maqueds their pretended 
Queen of Shebw's i 1n{titution of it related 
by Zaga Zabo in Damianis a over as not 
worthy to be taken notice 0 f) So that at 
leaſt in regard of them this argumzart for 
their deriving other things fron the Jews 
together with their Circumciſion will not 
hold. Nordo I think the cuftoms of the 
modern /Erhiopick Abyſſens, though they 
may indeed argue a Judaizirng diſpoſition 
in their firſt. converters to Chriſtianity, 


| ſufficient to argue any communication of 


theirs with the Jews in- the time of their 
Paganiſm, which 1s the only thing1 am 
at preſent diſcourſing of. For the other 
way of expreiling the mind of their Gods 


ta 
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| to/them articulately by woice as. ſome of 


them ſeem to have been ſeigned purpoſel 


for their obſcurity : ſol believe” you, will 


fnd very many of them fignificant in other 
Tongues. And for this purpoſe I conceive 
#.convenient that. you were - acquainted 
with the Theory of: the antient Magick, 
me beſides that the ancient Philoſophers 
did by all means aim at the weeref? and 
mol? familiar converſation with their 
Gods; and that the, name was not then, 
Bit was after, counted irſamons 3 and e. 
yen after it was, they are ſtrongly ſuſpi- 
cious' of their too good affetions to it 
om the ſtrange ſtories of Apellonins Tya- 
mew, Porphyry and Jamblichas, and thoſe 


Ls 
q'8 
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$410: they ſo much ſpeak ofz many of the 


primitive Hereticks, who exa&ly inſiſted 
on thejr footſteps as their Patriarchs, as 


"Tertullian calls them, did plainly pradtice 


It, as Si-292 and Menander, and Marcas, 
and Baflides, and moſt of their names of 
their /t:0es, and ſome of their ſacred rites 
mentioned in {ſrenexs, are meerly Magi- 
cal. And as the trze Religion was by des 
grees perverted into Idolatry, lo Magick 


1 thebad ſenſe ſcemsto have been nothing 


but a further degeneration of anci:nt ]- 
dolatry. Oaly the notion 1s clearer here 
then among the Greciars, that they be- 
ing 
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ing applyed only - to: ſuch -whom they 


tues of hint that is 
ence of the Stars, or the preſident Demonz, 
(not to the inanimated 'tlements of. nature) 
or canonized Heroes ; moſt of them are 
exotical (which is the reaſon of their 
ſtrangeneſs in the Greek) nay in Orientd 
Tongues which: have an affinity with the 
Flebrew, and may therefore the more pro- 
bably give light to the Igoletry of - thoſe 
Nations that are alluded-to 1n the Ol, 
Teſtament. "Beſides theſe Oriental People 
were eſpecially inquiſitive in all Religions, 
for the names of their woſt powerful Gods, 
and ſo ſometimes of the #re-as well as falſe, 
Thus I am apt to ſuſpe& thoſe imitations 
of the 7etragrammaton to have been "de- 
Tived to the Occidentals. Thus the name 
Jovis among the -Roxrans, which from 
Suidas and Ennins and Lucius Ampeliusand 
moſt ancient Anthors,appear to have been 
the Nominative caſe, whence they derived 
their Yejoves and - Dejoves 5, and, which 
brings it yet- cloſer to my purpoſe as T re- 
member, Yarro in St. Argnſtine, makes 
- . him worſhiped by the Jews. So 'l» and 
; ng 3 Ias "1s and "loc, which you may ſee in- 
| Diis fyr.. ſtanced and excellently diſcourſed of by 
+ Synt. 11. Mr,Nicholas Filler 10 Miſcel. Sacr. L. ti. c. 6. 
» Cap. 1. and 


© 2 thou t pri erly Gods :"the ſeveral. Ver. 
"is ſupreme, or the influ 
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22nd iv. C. 13, 14. (which Author I ſhall re- 
"commend to. your reading on vacant 
-OCcca jons) and the God 'Ia« 1s by (2) Di- (i) Biblio- 
"adorwus Siculus alſo faid to have given the thec. L. 1. | 
Law to Moſes. And that theſe names *** *: 
were divulged by the Magicians, beſides 
the word of Origen met '4ar;5» (produced 
-out of a Greek M.'S. by the foremention- 
'<d, (k) Mr. Fuler, though now not ex- (411, iy, 
4ant, thatT know of, -nor by what appears c. :3: 
after the diligent ſearch of Petrus (1) Da- (1 oLige. | 
- mie Huetins the Author of the late colleQi- nian. 
-on of Origer*s Greek Commentaries, nor 
any thing, as I remember, anſwering it 
I the Latin Tranſlation of Ruffarms, who 
| yet is not famed for rendring the Greek 
exaQly, nor does himſelf pretend to it) 
confirming my conjeRure 3 will be rea- 
*fonable to believe : whether we confder 
- that there is no plauſible Author pretend. 
ed for it, none of the Philoſophers ;, or 
.thoſe wicked uſes it was put to in therites 
of Bacchus and Apollo; or that commen- 
dation given it by the Devil himſelf in 
the Oracle of Apolo Clarins, wherein” he 
confelles, Cm ) 
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; T4 Macrob, 
Vaan vi0v tuner Iau, Sat. L.1.C. 


ſure for ſome ſuch miſchievous purpoſe, - 
$0 alſo the God of, Abratkerr, Iſaac and 


Jacob 


, uw 
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| (=) cont. 4zcoþ.is mentioned by (#) Origen as invoke. 


Cell. L. 1. 


& L.iv.p, ed by Magicians, nay and the name of. 


193, 184. Jeſs himſelf, not only in him, (o) "but 


—\y P alſo by the Sons of Sceve in-the AFr. (p). 


- (9)ib.L.1: To which T might add rhat ſecuriry of 
—_—_ conveyance in them, their ſuperſtition 
 * forbidding them the liberty even of a 
Tranflatien, which was a great reaſon of 

their ſtrangeneſs among rhe  Grecians, 

and: yet is profeſſedly'maintained as rea- 

{nable by (9) Jamblicas, as great. an &« 

nemy as he ſeems to Magick, and tt ſeems 

to have been the Opmion of ' the Stoicks 
defended by Origer. L, I. p. 20. And for 


this you may ſce the nec ty of the Ori 


ental Tongues, which if you cannot ſpare 
time for your ſelf, I wonld adviſe you to 
be acquainted with ſome that 1s excellent 
in'them, whom you may conſult upon oc- 
_cafion;: But that which-I believe would 
be moſt ferviceable for this deſign among 
the Greek Idolatries is the Coptite or anc 
ent /Epyptiach, from whom as I ſaid for- 
merly, they borrowed very many of 
them. - Wherein though both the likenels 
of the Character, and the fignification of 
many. of their words, may be eaſily dif- 
cernible; yet borh in ſome, the Idomes 
of the Tongues will make the difference 
more apparet, and where they donot, it 
would 
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old at leaſt concern you to know their 
| go nence, for the Hiſtorical enquiry, 
| þ ther among the others there, was any 
| ing proportionable ? And. poſſibly you. 
ll find ſome affiſtagce this way for the- 
_ erſtanding thoſe hard myſtical words 

xl by the -Rowans, mentioned by (7) (6)L. vir. 

tobize, Though ſeeing Tages, and the adv. Gent. 
Eararians the reputed Indigene, were 
tl oup it to be-the Inventors of moſt of 
« [thoſe ſacred rites wherein they were uſed ; 
| [evn eive the right knowledge beſt de- 
Ml | I ible from the anciet Hetruriar Tongye 
* Ibatore it} was. corrupted by thoſe nume- 
| hs Gre: k Colonies that overſpread after- 
| G, ds a great part. of [taly, And for this 
| yoi ur beſt conjeures will be drawn from 
ible abſolete ald Latin words, in Ennizs, 
| * tus, Feſtus, Varro, &c. and other lat- 
| te Artiquaries and 'Grammarians, And 
; {this whole way of deriving unknown 
words to their primitive Originals, you 
| yo allow many variations, either for 
' {rant of anſwerable letters or the ignorance 
; {latter tranſcribersz wherein, that you 
; not be irregular,it would concern you 
to; be critically acquainted in both 
; [ongues, the borrower and the borrowed, 
* that by compariſog of both you may:con- 
: I*eRure what alterations were likely to 
Si happen 
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happen... But beſides this uſe of Oneire |: 


erigicks and Flreroglyphicks and the other 
Pegan myſtical arts of concealment for 
underſtanding the hidden ſenſes of their 
Poets :and Philoſophers, 'and their Public 
Tdolatries; T have obſerved another uſe 
made of them by ſome very learned per- 


- x & 


ſons, for explaining the Prophetick Boo 


of Scripture, which becauſe it may ſeem} 


ſomething ſtrange at the firſt ſ1ght; and is 
not cleared particularly by thoſe Ingeni- 
ows Authors that uſe it, and may withal 
be very appoſite for the uſe of a Scbolaſti 
cal Divine ; it may be ſeaſonable on this 
occaſ« n to give ſome account of it. Firff, 
theretore I ſuppofe that God did intend 
that theſe Propheſces which were committed 


to writizg, and enrolled in the publick | 


Cannon of the Church, ſhould be anderſfood 
by the perſons concerned in - them, For 
otherwiſe it could not properly be called 
a Revelation, if after the diſcovery things 
ſtill remained as 1ntricate as formerly, And 
it is not credible that God ſhould Publiſh 
Revelations ovly . to exerciſe and puzzle 
the induſtry of, humane enquiriesz or as 
an evidence of his own knowledge of 
things excceding ours - (though indeed 
that it ſelf cannot be known by us unlels 
we be able to diſcern ſome fenſe which 
other- 
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-otherwiſe could - not have been known 


than by\ſuch Propheſies) much leſs to give 
'gecafion ro Enthuſiaits and cunninely des 
ſigning perſons to praftiſe ſeditions and in> 
novations,under the pretence of fulfilling 
Prophefres, without any poſſibility of r- 
tional confutation by the Orthadox, who, 
apon this ſuppoſal muſt be preſumed as 


- Wnoxant of them as themſelves; and there 


1.00 prudent way of avoiding this »ſeleſs- 
meſs and dangeronſneſs but by rendring 
them intelligible to, the Perſons: concerned. 
And Secondly, the Perſons concerned in 
theſe. kinds of Revelations, cannot be the 
Prophets themſelves or any other [private 


Perſons of the ages wherein they, were de- 


livered, but the Church in general alſo in 


future ages. For as Propheſie 1n- general 


is a gratie gratis data, and therefore as all 
othersof that kind given primarily and 9» 
riginally tor the publick uſe of the Church ; 
ſocertainly ſuch of them as were commit- 


ted to writing, and defignedly propas 


gated to future ages, mult needs have been 


of a general and permanent concernment. 


And Thirdly, the Church concerned in 
thoſe Propheſies, . cannot only be thoſe 


| Ages which were to ſurvive their accom- 


pliſhment, but alſo thoſe before z and 


therefore it cannot be ſufficient to pretend, 
R as 
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as many do, that theſe Prophefies ſhall 
then be #nderſiood when they are fulfied, 
bur it will be further requiſite to affert that 
they may be ſo before. For the only 
momentous reaſon, that muſt be conceived 
concerning theſe, as well as other, Reve- 
lations, muſt be ſome 'duty whith conld 
not otherwife have been known, which 
muſt have been ſomething «ztecedent, 
for all conſequent duties of patience: and 
reſignatio. are common to them with o- 
ther | Prbvidences, and therefore may be 
known'in” att ordinary ' way. Now for 
antecedent Atties,ſach as ſeem to beintima. 
red in' the” Propheſies themſelves where any 
are mentioned, nothing can ſaffice'but an 
antecedent information. © Behdes to' what 
endcan this poſt-nate knowledge ferve ? 
For ſatisfyirig Chriſtians of the" Divine pre- 
ſcience vp " -the accompliſhment 'of © his 
prediFions? 'This is needleſs ; for they al- 
ready profeſs themſelves to believe it. Is 
it therefore for the convidtion of Infidels, 
Bat neither can this be. preſumed on a 
rational account. For how can it be known 
that a predifFion was fulfilled when it is 
not known what was prediFed? or how 
can it be known what yas predicted when 
the prediction is ſo expreſled as to be capa- 
ble of many ſenſes, and no means are ac- 

know- 
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\knowledged poſſible for diſtinguiſhing the 
wivocation £ Nay will not ſuch a deſegr: 

ambianity ſeem to ſuch a Perſon ſaſpici- 
ous'of that ſtratagem of the Delphyck O- 
racles, to preſrve the reputation of a Pro- 
phetick, Spirit by a proviſion beforehand 
for avoiding the danger of diſcovery? For 
mdeed this kind ot Prophefie will | be fo 
weak an argument for proving Divine 
Isſpiration, as that indeed it may agree to 
any natural ' Min of ordinary prudence. 
For in publick affairs (the” ſubjet of theſe 
Prophefies) whi:h proceed more regularly 
and are leſs obnoxion: to an interpoſition 


of private Liberty, the miltitude who' are + © 


the canſes of ſuch Revolutions generally 
following the complexion” of their bodies, 
and therefore bcing as eahily determined, 
and therefore, predifted from natural 
Miſes, as ſuch | their complexions$'it will 
*not- be hart, at leaſt, very probably,” to 
conjeure' future contivcencies from pre- 
ſent appearaxces .of their natural canſes, 
And then by forerelling them in ambiguons 
expreſſions he may provide that if any of 
thoſe ſenſes, of which his words are capa- 
ble, come to paſs, that may be taken for 
the ſenſe intended, ſo that a miſtaking in 
all but one would not be likely to preju- 
dice his credit. And at length if all ſhould 
R 2 fail 
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fail, yea. refuge would be referved for 


their” ſuperſtitious reverencers of his Antho- 
ritz,. that themſelves had rather failed of 
underſtanding his true ſerſe than that had 
failed Of truth. Eſpecially if among a mul- 
titude of attempts, but oze hit in oze ſenſe 
(as it 1s hard even in a Lottery that any 
ſhould always miſs, much more in matters 
capable of prudential conjeFures) that one 
inſtance of ſucceſs would upon thoſe ac- 
counts more'confirm his credit than a #l- 
titude of faileurs would diparage it bes 
cauſe in point of ſucceſs they. would be 
confident of their ynderſt{1nding. him 
rightly, but in -;ſcarriages they would lay 
the blame, not,on the prediZior, but their 
own miſunderſtandings. Now, ſeeing this 
Ways ſo very eaſily pretended to by Cheat: 
beyond any probable danger of diſcovery, 
It canngt to perſons not already favourably 
affected ( who only need conviction) prove 
any Argument of .a Divine inſpirati- 
on and .therefore will, even upon this 
account, be perfealy uſeleſs. -Suppoſing 
therefore that it is necc{ſary that theſe pre- 
dictions be underſtood* before, as well as 
gjter, that they. are fulfilled 5 it will fol- 
low Fonrthly, that where they were not 
explained by the Prophets themſelves, there 
they: were intelligible by the uſe of ords- 
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ary wears, ſuch as might, by the Perſons 
to whom the Revelations were made, be 
judged ordinary. For that they ſhould be 
explained by ew Prophets to be ſent on 
the particular occaſion there is no ground 
tobelieve; and if theſe Prophefics were fo 
expreſſed as that they needed a zew Ree. 
lation for explaining them, they muſt have 
'been »ſeleſs,, and indeed conld not have 
deſerved the name of Revelations, they 
fill tranſcending the uſe of human means 
as much as formerly. For if they had been 
revealed formerly what need had there been 
of a ew diſcovery ? and if this need be 
ſuppoſed it muſt plainly argue that the 
former pretended Revelation was not ſuf- 
ficient for. the information of mankind 'in 
the uſe # ordinary means, and that which 
is not ſo, cannot anſwer the intrinſick ends 
of a Revelation. This therefore being ſup- 
poſed, that old Revelations are thus thtel- 
ligible without zew ozes, it mult needs fol- 
low that their explication mult be: derived 
from the uſe of ordinary means. And'then 
Tordetermining farther what theſe ordinary 
means are that might have been judged 
ſach by thoſe ro whom theſe Revelations 
were made. I conſider Fifthly, ' that. this 
whole indulgence of God in granting the 
Spirit of Prophefie was plainly accommo- 
*»2 R 3 dated 
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dated to the Heather praQtice of Divinati- 
on. This might have been. exemplified 
in ſeveral particulars. Thus Firſt, the very 
practice of revealing future contingencies, 


eſpecially of ordinary confultations concern- 
ing the affairs of privaze and particular per. 


ſons, cannot be ſuppoſed grounded on 


reaſon (otherwiſe jt would have been of 
eternal uſe, eyen now under the Goſpel) 
but a condeſcenſion ro the cuſtoms and 
expeFatians of the Perſons to whom- they 
were. communicated. And- Secondly, 
that an order and  ſucce(ſzon of Prophets 
was eſtabliſhed, in 4alogy to the Heather 
Diviners, 1s by a very ingenious Perſou 
(s) proved from that famous Paſlage of 
Deut. XVII. 15, 18. to which purpoſe he 
alſo produces the concurrent Weſtimony 
of Origen Cont. Celſ. L.I. And Thirdly, 
that the ſenſe of the P/agoniſts and other 
Heathens, concerning Drvine Inſpiration, 
its nature and parts and different degrees, 
and-diſtinFiou from Enthuſiaſm, does very 
much agree with thg notions of the Kab- 
bins concerning it, will appear to any that 
confiders the 1eltimonies of both produ- 
ced by Mr, Smith wn hisexcellene-Diſcourle 
on this ſubje&. Hence it will- follow 
Sixthly, that, as this-Divination of which 
they wereſo eager, was originally ah 

| will, 
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iſh, .lo they were moſt inclinable.to make 
-uſe of thoſe means of underſtanding it to 


.-which.they had been inured from the fame 


principles of Eeatherniſm z eſpecially where 
.God had not otherwiſe. either ,expreſly 
provided for it, or expreſly. prohibited 
the means tormerly uſ-d, and thoſe means, 
others failing, were molt likely, by: them 


to be judged ordinary. . And that Qneiro- 


eriticks were the proper means among-the 
Heathens tor explaining their. Divinatio 
per ſomnium anſwering the Jewiſh degree 
of Propheſie by Dreams; and indeed: the 
principal art of the Harioli andiconjeFures 
concerning Vi/7ons as far as they held Ana- 
logy with thoſe: Repreſentations which 
were made to-other leſs prepared Perſons 
4a ther. ſleep, will-not need any. proof. 


It might have been (ſhewn how the-princi- 


pal Rules of the Jewiſh Cabbala were very 


agreeable to the like Arts of Tradition 


among the Heathez, and among them were 
a:\curious myſtical kind of Learning con- 
trived for maintaining a converſation with 


their Gods ; wherein as they were initia- 


ted by the Groſticks 3 ſo theſe Rules thems 
ſelves were derived from the Heathen Oc- 


:eult Philoſophy. And-: certainly: 1t-1s .moſt 
likely to-have been.ſome kind of expreſſing 


and explaining Propheſies, and ſome kinds 
'y R 4 of 
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of Learning ſubſervient thereunto,' which 


was ſo ſolemnly ſtudied by the Jewiſh can- 
didates for Propheſie in their Schools and Cl., 


ledges; and which made it ſo ſtrange that 
Perſons wanting that preparation, ſuch as 
Saul and Amos, ſhould be by God honour- 
ed with it. Beſides that we find the pun- 
Qual fulfilling of ſeveral predictions of the 
Chaldeans by vertue of their Oncirocriticks 
(thoſe moſt eminent tranſactions 'of the 
Conqueſts of Cyr#s and the Death of Mlex- 
ander the Great were thus foretold) plain. 
iy implying that God himſelf as he deſign. 
ed thaſe Dreaws to' be Divinatory, fo he 
obſerved' the Ozeirocritical Rules in their 
{ignification. For it is not probable that 
Revolutions managed by ſach ſpecial de- 
Gons and.ſignal interpoſitions. of «Divine 
Providence could have been foreknown ot 
ſignified by the Devil, he being frequently 
put to his ſolemn ſhifts of 2quivocation for 
concealment of his ignorance in/affairs of 
greater moral probability, and conſequently 
of eaſter prediction. And it cannot feem 
more ſtrange that God ſhould obferve'the 
Rules of Oneirocriticks and Hieroglyphicks 
in his Reſponſes when- made uſe of with a 
pious defign by- hisown- people, than that 


he ſhogkbanſwer the Heathers themſelves in 


theirownpractice; Thus he obſerved: the 
| | | {zen 
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fign propoſed by the Philiſtines for diſcern- 


| ing the true reaſon of their ſufferings 1 Sam. 


vi.2- 9. 12. and met Balaarr in the uſe of 
his enchantments Numb. xxiii. 4. 16. and 
revealed our: Saviours Nativity to the Magi 
by the means of a Star. And particularly 


for Onerrocriticks, their ſuitableneſsto this 


purpoſe will not be ſcrupled by them who 
admit the teſtimony of Trogus Pompeins 


among the Fathers and many late exce 


kat Authors, that all Arts were derived ori- Tos, ap. 
ginally from the Jews. Beſides Daniel Juſtin. 
who was ſo famous « for expounding ...:: * 


Dreams, though he was thought by the 
Heather's to do ſome things by the 1»ſpr- 
ration of the Holy Gods, Dan. v.11. yet had 
Chaldean education, Chap. i. 4. and wasa 
great proficient 1n it v. 17. and was accord- 
mgly mcluded in the decree for killing the 
Chaldeans Dan. ii. 13. and was therefore 
alter his miraculous interpretation of Ne- 
bichadzezars dream, promoted to be Ma- 
Ter of the Magicians, Aſtrologers, South- 
ſajers and  Chaldeans.” Dan. v. 11. and 


therefore certainly was thought, in things 


| not exceeding rhe- power of the Art, to 


tayeproceeded according: to its preferip- 
Fe | tions 5 


(© who aſcribes the firſt invention there- (:);,uu;, 
of to the Patriarch Joſeph. which will be rum pri- 


very congruous to that prevailing opinton mus #nre;. 
| l- Iizenv4aum 


(n)-Rev, 
Xllj. 18. 


(x) L.ii. 
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/ tions; that is, in the 7terpretarion, though 
nat in the diſcovery, of the dream it (cf 


And they as well as the Jews being conf, 
cerned in the event of his prediction muſt] 


alſo haye been ſo 4n the wnderifarding g 


them. So alſo Moſes being exprelly aff ; 


. 


firmed :&;Uful in all the learning of the ti. Or 


Eyptians, muſt therefore be preſumed gil 


tal not -only in their Hieroglyphicks, fall | 
which they are {9 commonly tamed, þut} 


alſo in Qzeirocriticks.co which they were 
alſo addicted as appears Gen.. xli., 3, And 
methinks that challenge mad-= in the, Reve- 
lation (u) concerning the name of the beafl, 


- that here is wiſdom, and that he that hath 


wrderſianding (hquld exerciſe himſelf in 
counting the wumber thereaf (as 1t (ecms 
plainly to allude to the Cabaliſtics! way of 
finding aut rames by munbers, wheredt 
we have among the Heathens a prepedan 
n (x) Martianus Capella who thus fits the 
names of Mercury and; Philology to ſhew 
the-congruity of their Marriage,.. beſide 
very many more in the Guoſbich in $, 
Irenexs, (0) ſeems to imply that it was, 
though hardly, in the exerciſe of this Art, 
NIE: even . by human. wiſdom, 
:rtainly St. Ireness underſtogd.- bim 
ſo; when he attempted..to . unriddle, him 
by finding out natnes, whoſe numeral let- 
ters 
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, in the Greek 7ongue whereig, the chal- 


ugh 

ſelf had been made, might amount to 
on] (ach. a number. 1 do not, by all that has 
ly been. ſaid, intend that all Prophefres are 


f apcab by any Rules of Art or fs 

eFFures. | know many of the Heathen 
Oratles themſelves were not. The Ora. 
expounded by 7 hemiſtocles, Curtins, 
Webrus, &c. did not depeud on Art but 
Ixck. My meaning 1s only concerning 
e Prophetick viſronus, and only thoſe of 
them which are left wnexpounded by God 
ſelf. For that theſe are to be Dp 
ciently intelligible in the uſe of ordi- 
no) means, may thence be conjectured, 
that whereas according to the Jews, this 
Is is made the C: uracteriftick diltinFion be- 
f twixt true Propheſre and Enthuſs, baſm 5 
f though both of them (the grads Moſai- 
if exe of Propheſie, only being excepted, 
ef which is extraordinary) do imply a mixed 
f influence of the InelleFral and Imagina- 
| deve facultives, yet in Enthuſiaſue the Ima- 
| ginative were predominant, but in Pro- 
| pheſie the JurelieFral. Whence allo they fur- 
| ther joferr'd, that though Extbu/rafts might 
have Prophetick InſtinFs as reeds: under- 
ſRqad by themſclves as others, yet true 
+46" Bo perfectly wnderfioed their own 
orien and made prudential Us 
an 
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-and wereinquiſitive after the ſenſe,and wen (oÞ 


therefore importunate with God for a far. 189 
ther Revelation of what they underſtood 1'8® 
notz& therefore what they did not enquire 148 


after,and conſequently was not, upon ſuch ciea 
their ſolicitations, reveal'd to then, wasinall | 


probability to '"be ſappoſed already rightly 
underſtood by them without Revelation, and 
therefore in the uſe of ordinary means Indeed 
it might ſo fall out that what wasin the uſe F* 
of ordinary means intelligible might yet ac- £* 
tually not be underſtood, & God might for 
that time be pleaſed that it ſhould not beſo, 
efpecially where no duty antecedent might 
| be prejudiced by ſuch a concealment;yet k 
not ſo Jate an underſtanding of ſuch Prophe. 
fres-grounded on their obſcurity, but on that 
of the evert, which when come to paſs will 
be found, without any ew Revelation,exat- 
ly correſpondent. Beſides all this for the dif- 
', (*) That theſealſo are myſtical- cgy ery of Tradition,l think 
\ Iyto be underſtood we have. the . 1 | 
© wordof Origen,” as" roy (fays It would very-much con- 
" he) = *Arv773ay coedy, 74 duce to becounverſant with 
| }Nowr, Juverly Widy & 3 the Heathen Oracles,eſpect- 
Tlsgos'y me} of 60?76\tled 374 ally the(*)Chaldean be Ma 
oCevi dai AY AONta's = 7 oical. For from them you 
Te avmis Mer wbNW5 1511 moſt probably under- 
9 pr2paeyel _—_— © ſtand their ſenſe, and from 
TOs FONG! X&y OMTOACICTES WP. - $f | 
cont, Cell. 1. Item. L. iv.p. 189. them the ancients, Plato 
and Pythagoras,ſeem to have borrowed their 
2 OPINIONS, 
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pigions, and -Porphyry profeſledly - did 
wher from them a body of Philoſophy in - 
£3 A0H wy. inoTogbas mentioned by Ste 
ſtine and otfiers. And for your more. 
1 & and ſatisfaQtory proceeding in theſe 
9 gpiries, it would, it may be, be very 
lable to know the common opinions 
hacgenerally prevailed in the world upon 
ie decaying of Idolazry, when the Myſte- 
# began tobe divulged, and the Philo- 
q {- rs thetyſelves to ſpeak more plainly ; 
By the former Preſcriptions to examine 
wfar they were intended by the Anci- 
ms; and from Hiſtory, and the manner 
#their expreſſing it, from what Nation 
wi probable they derived them,and what 
means thoſe Nations had-either for preſerv- 
g them from the beginning, or after for 
ning them from the Jews 3, and always 
we me that nearer the Original you ſhall 
I them more pure from after-induced 
laper-additions. This method many may 
% ſomething ſtrange ; and I do confeſs 
are not warrant it all upon my own ex; 
rience, and therefore. I have not at all 
en decretory, and have with all infinu- 
my reaſons, and I believe no candid 
ebelars will cenſure them without.a tryal 5 
1f upon examination they be found 
- _— I here profeſs my (elf very. 
willing 
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willing to be correRed by thoſe that arefidgp 


moreexperienced and judicfous. Yet youll 
ſhall find the main defignapf them to be 
the ſame with that of the learned Fatherhg 
for the firſt Centuries, only with ſomeſÞþ 
additional diretions for their further im- Ky 
provernent. But I proceed,, w 
X. THE Third particular then concern- fiygy 
ed. the neceſſary Books, and general gif 
re&ions for their management, in purlſ#- 
ance of theſe Studies. And here firſt con lt 
cerning that part of Divinity which 1: p##* lll 
ly rational, Þ do not conceive it necelfary Li 
. for you eo trouble your {:1f with variety 
of Authors, but with thoſe only that are 
commenJed for their ingenious —_— F 


it, or who proceed on different Principtes; Bt 
and for the greater part of it you ſhall Ki 


find it intermingled with S:hool- Divinity, | 


and therefore will not need any different gh 
Preſcriptions. For School Divinity there yh 


fore, according to the Principles already fy, 
laid down, for the Teifzmronial part 'ol Bngr 
which it is grounded (and'the ſame you Jhjei 
may alſo underſtand of the Canon Law: Bind 


for Barchardis, Ivo, and Gratian, art he 


guilty too of relying oninconſiderable;and 
counterfeit, and corrupted' Authorities, 
for the, which in Gratian you may read 
* the Emendations of theexcellent Antonin: 


Au- I 
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fwſtimus) T adviſed you after the Text 
FFombard, to read the Fathers and Conn- 
ar, for the uſe I told you formerly; but 
fiocipally for the Hiſtorical diſcovery of 
wv E:Ritrt: Tradition, eſpecially "the 
- ic ſt of nem 3 thoſe that arc counterfeit, 
gwell as What are gernine, if they be tru- 
fa Gent. ' And your belt order in read- 
g zen will be to begin with the Apo- 
weli hs againſt the Heathens. For theſe: 
; [advance your Humanity-jtudies, and 
a ſhew "you their defign in Divinity 
{will be beſt intelligible by 'yoit as leaſt 
d ending on Eccleſiaſtical learniug, and 
| moſt accurately penn'd as being defign- 
x #painſt the Crecia» wiſdom, ard the 
Bltr PBiloſophy.  And'the names of thoſe 
kees of this. kind, according to their ſuc- 
ieyon a5 near as | can gheſs. (for it were 
ON Hievt that you read them coritinual- 
fand in order,both for your own. mema- 

{for the latter uſually tranſcribe the'for- 

&) and for your better comparifon of 
ſiteir coveniencies and differences together ; 
WP hofbly you may not know them) 
ae tnelE : 
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I. St. Juſtin Martyr, his Parentick, 
hologies Land II. De Monarchis. 
Confutation of Ariftotle, 1i his, ' 
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' . Il. Athenagoras, his Legatio pro Chriſi. -. 
anis, De ReſurreFione mortuorum, an ex. « 
cellent rational piece. Y 

Il. Tatiarns, his Oratio ad Grecos. Ee: 

IV. Theophilus Antioch:nus, Ad Autoly. - 

Lib. HI. | & 

V. Clemens Alexandrinus, his Protreptich, c 
be 


The greateſt part of his Stromatss where + 
in his main deſign ſeems to be to prove] bt 
the principal tenets of Chriſtianity by the ©: 
Teſtimonies of Poees and Philoſopher, | & 
though mingied with many excnrhons 4-f - 
gainſt the Groſticks who ſeem to- be the *: 
greateſt enemies of the old Philoſophy. This | © 
Author | would have yourcad attentively, | --- 

both becauſe his ſtile is intricate, and he i I #66 
full of quotations, which will otherwiſe bs | © 
hardly remembred, and he is one. of the B-. 
moſt learned that managed that cauſe. Ms 

VI. Tertullian, his. Boleeatich Ad N« | #6. 
tiones Lib. It: Ad Scapnlam de Idololatric,h 
DnSefams..:. in... 

VII. Mizncins Felix, his OFZavins. | 

VIII. Origen, his Core. Celſars. Lib. VILY L 

IX. , St. Cyprian his De vanitate 7dole | - 
rune, part of which is out of Mznucins Fe # 
lix, tranſcribed verbatins. + 

Ad Demetrianum; |, 

Ad Senatorem converſurm, either his 0! 
Tertulliars, in verſe. 
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-X. Arnobius, his Cont. Gent. Lib, VII. 
exc. Xl, LaFantins, his Divin. Iuſtitut- L. 
VII. beſides that moſt of his other works 

4tcn1 that way. | 
he. KI Compodiani InſtruFiones. 
*F 7 XI). Exſetins Cefarienſis his excellent 
>, Ge leftions. 
re- De Preparaticne Evangelica, L. XV. to 
ve be. read with all diligence, 
he Þ © Contra Hieroclem. Poſſibly of a later 
"I,  Exſebiu fs 
> XIV. Athanaſius M, his Contr. Gent. - 
* XV. Julins Firmicus Maternus his De 
Erroribus Profanarum Religiounm. 
XVI. St. Gregory Nazian. L. his Steli- 
teutic. in Julian. 
XVII. St. Ambroſe, Cont. Symmach. 
XVIII, Arr. Pradentins, his Contra Sym- 
mechan and ſeveral paſlages in his Periſte- 
$h4an47 Occur to his purpoſe. 
| , XIX. St, ChryſofFom, his Oratio adv. 
ent. 

XX. St. Auguitine his De Civitate Dez 
IL XXIT. an excellent work. 
|. XXT. St. Cyrill of Alexandria Cont. Fuli- 
Sa L. X. 

XXil. Theodorer, Therapemic. A fair 

Edition of the Fpologiſts has been promiſed 
| from Zeiden, bur they have not, that 1 
know of, performed it in any more than 
a Minu- 
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Minuczus Felix and Arnobins, and Laan. + 


tins with notes, 


Theſe are all that I can at preſent re- 
member, together with thoſs two Jews, 
Joſephus tont. Appion. and ſeveral pieces 
of Philo. The writers alſo of the Cows 
Hiſtory of the Romans from the rime of 
our Saviour, which may contribute much 
to the underſtanding them are: Swetorins, 
Tacitus, and the writers of Hiſtoria Au- | 
euſi4 uſnally bound rogether, Herodian, 
Arphiline, Dio Caſſims, and afterwards 
Ammianus MarceVins, and ZLoſemus, and 
' thoſe ſhort, but extreamly conſiderable 
remarks of Schottuss ViFor, reaching to 
nos time, not omitting alſo the oth:r 

iGor reaching to Theodoſms, and Ertro- 
pins, and Croſius, For underſtanding 
their Eccleſiaſtical writings, and their full 
deſign, and how far what they ſay 1s to be 
taken for the ſenſe. of the Church, it will 
concern you to know the condition of 
the writers : both how they were qual!- 
F. fied for knowing it, and hoy affected for 
= following it 2 what violence they uſed in 
by their ſtile, and therefore what regular a: 
batements were to be allowed ? And real- 
ly,l think, you ſhall find no dodtrines firm- 
ly relied on by them as the ſenſe of. the 
Church 
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- | Church Catbolick but ſuch as were oppoſed 
"| by foe of the then extant Feretrcks, as 
you may ſce in the account given of it, by 
| Origer 10 his Preface to his =: 'ae 9, and _ 

In Paryphilns his Apology for him, by (3) 727. 
'$t. Irenens (s) Tertullian, and Alexan- c.2 
of Alexandrinns m his Encyclital Epiſtle ()2* Pre 
againſt Aris, before its augmentation on ak pa 
akon of that Herefie : 5 by St. Cyril of im c. 1.& © 
| Tarot alſo and St. Epiphanins , and £95 | 
z mas. For this end therefore it will be c. i. 
| Fequiſite to read firſt thoſe Ecclefraſtical 
"Hiſtorians that are ancient ; Euſebins with 
*the additions of Ruffinns, Soerates, Sozomen, 
"Theodoret, Evagrins and the ColleQions of 
Theodorns LeFor, and Philcſtorgius as you 

\ſhall find them together colle&ted in three 
*Greco-Latine folio's, by Valeſfus with his ex- 
Zeellent Notes and Diſcourſes. With which it 
| will be ufeful to compare their Latin Tran- 

* | fhtions by Caſ/zodorns or rather by Epipha- 
|} nine Scholaſticus at his intreaty, not only 
| for judging concerning the ancient Greek, 

'teadings, but principally alſo for diſcove- 

"ring theriſe of »5ſtakes and forgeries relating - 

to thoſe rimes in latter Latiz Authors. But 
_efpecially rake notice of Esſeb:#5, both 

becauſe the reſt do not meddle with what 

he handles but only' begin where he leaves 
'| "off x 3 and beeauſe you ſhall find in him 
S 2 frag- 
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| fragments of many ancient and excellent 


Fathers whoſe works are otherwiſe toſt ; 
and becauſe the Ages deſcribed by him 
ate the moſt” confiderablein this Aﬀeair, 
And then Nicephornus Cal/ii+s, who though 
himſelf otherwiſe: late, and mingled with 
many counteffeits, and ſo of no conſide: 
rable Authority alone, yet very likely had 
truer Copies of the Authors followed by 
him that are extant, and the affiſtance of 
ſome that are nor. - Then for-underftand- 
ing the Arian Controverſies, which were 
the principal that employed the Fourth 


Century,_you may read Gelaſins Cyzrice- ' 


mus, and Philoſtorgius the Arian Epitomir- 
ed by Photizs, more largely than in his 


Bibliotheca, and'publiſhed by Gothofredus, 


either of Yaleſins*s Editions as aforeſaid, 
or with the large Diſcourſes of Gothofredys 
and Sulpitins Severus. Theſe are the prin- 
cipal Hiſtorians for the firſt four Centurics 
and upwards within the time of the firſt 
general Councils, into which . I would 
have you pnincipally to enquire, this being 
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the uttermoſt Feriod that is owned by 


the diſſenting Communions of Chriſten- 
dom as the moſt equal Arbitrator of their 
Controverſies. Burt the fulleſt account of 
this as alſo of what Authors deliver 
concerning it, and. a diſcuſſion cf the 
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Hitorical Controverſies, and moſt of what 
.can be defired in this kind yon will find 
n_ the Jearned Cardinal Baronirs, But 
for his miſtakes, either through overſight 
or prejudice (for heis extreamly addifted 
to the driving on the Papal«canſe) beſides 
what Caſanbon and Biſhop Mountague, and 
others of. both Parties have perform- 
ed, you may read that uſeful and elabo- 
nte piece of the Proteſtant Magdeburgen- 
ſes, though written before him, and exa- 

mine both their quotations, and deter- 
" | mine impartially as you ſhall judge reaſon. 

# able. Next, for underſtanding the He- 
 Fefſes, beſides what you muſt be preſum- 
£d-to have met with in the Hiftoriaxs,they 
that handle them profeſſedly are : 


— 
—_ 
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St. Treneus 1n his firſt Book. 
 Tertullian, Contra Valentinianos, and 
In the Appendix to his Preſcriptions, if if 
be his. 
Epiphanins. 
Philaitrins. 
St, Auguſtine. 
' The Author of Predeſtinains in Sir- 
wonds Edition. 
- Theodoret. 
> Leontins Byzantinus in his Schola. | 
 - Theogorus Precbyterr de Incarnatione, 
and others, . S 3 Aﬀter 
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After this the works of the Fathers. 


themſelves that are genuine, and thole 
that are not, according to thcir trye An- 
tiquity. Which that you may know and 
diltingmſh(beſides thoſe Ancients : St.Hie- 
rom, Whio tranſgribes moſt that he has from 
Exſebins, only tranſlating him, and Gen- 
neadins &c.)) | ſhall refer you to Eraſnms 
and others in the Edztions themſelves, to 
Poſſevine's Apparatus, Bellarmine de Scrip- 
tor. Eccleſ. Corus, Rivet's Critica Sacra 
and . Gerhard and Zabbe, which -it were 
well that you had by you to conſult up- 
on occafion as yonare reading them. And 
what I have here adviſcd you for the tour 
. Firſt, after you have obſerved ther, yeu 
will your ſ{clt be able to 1mprove farther 
In, the latter Centuries. My deſign at 
preſent is only an IntroduFion. For the 
Councils (which I would adviſe yon to 
read before their contemporary or latter, 
Fathers, both becauſe their Authority is 
greater, and will be neceſlary to under: 
ſtand the alluſions of particular Fathers to 
themin oppoſing the Herezicks condemn- 
ed by them, and: what Fathers are moſt 
to be relied onin what Controverſies ;, tor 
that is not to be determined by their 
greater perſonal learning, but rather by 
their approtation in the Church as her 
chicfelt 
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chiefeſt Champions: Such were St. 4th. 
aſus againſt the Arians, St. Cyril againſt 
the NVeſtorions, St. Auguſtine - againſt the 
Pelagiens, &c.) you may make ule of the 
ame Preſcriptions  proportionably apply- 
-&, for knowing which are conunterfeit,and 
which are genuine 5 which Occumerical, 
and which only Provincza/: which are 
yery fundamental enquiries to what muſt 
be grounded on them. For which you 
will find an account, for the Papiſts in Bi- 
nins's Tomes, who uſually borrows what 
he has from Baronius and Bellarmine ;, and 
for the Proteſtants, from the aforeſaid 
Centuriſis, who though every Age be- 
ſtow a Chapter on that purpoſe. The 
greater Fathers you will find by thcir 
names, but for thoſe that are Jeſs volumi- 
nous, you mult have recourſe to the Bz- 
bliothece : both Greco- Latine and Latine, 
eſpecially in che Jaſt Editions, though you 
may find ſome in the firſt that were after- 
wards expunged out of the latter by the 
« Popiſh-party. For te Schoolmen, I ſhoald 
rather counſel you to read the prime An- 
thors than the ab:tters of Parties, unleſs 
It be when you have ſatisfied your felt of 
\ their ſenſe, for the cloſer prcfecation of 
their Arguments; for they are indeed ve- 
ry much improved by their 7ngenious Coms 
8 4 mentators, 
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mentatorr. For Aquinas, yoa need hamdly 
read any thing but his Sy-rs, which you 
will find to contaia the Sum of his work: 
(which mount to that voluminouſneſs. 
they have, very much by repetitions) ag 
well as of Divznity, and that with this ad- 
vamage, that thefe were his laſt and moſt 
prxmeditate thoughts, ſeeing he dyed be- 
fore he compleated them. T heſe you may 
read with Cajetane, TI hen Stetus on the 
Sentences together with Lychetus ; and for 
the Nominaliſts Occam and Arinminenſis, it 
you can get them ; if not, Biel, who 1 
mere eaſily proctrable. « If you would 
' read any more of the anc\znt Schoolmen, 
let them be ſuch 2s are not addicted to- 
FaBions, or thoſe that are moderate ; ſuch 
are Bonaventure, Durand, Gerſon, Almain, 
Aliaco and Cameracenſis, For Critical learti- 
10g you are to take notice of the xſral or 
ambigions Phraſes of Authors, and mark 
them on the Margents of the Books them- 
{clves, if they be your own, and when 
you' (hall meet with any thing parallc], 
compare then? together, and, it they be 
rarcly obſerved,note them in Paper Books 
prepared for that purpoſe. For the Axti- 
. quities of the Old-TeStament, and the Jew- 
&.. 1 Cuſtoms in the New, you may read the 
Talmud the Chaldee Paraphraſis, the Old 
Mk | , Rabbins, 
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ly BRibbizs with Joſephus .and> Philo. For the 
"w INew Teſtament Sets, the Phariſees, Sad- 
date and Eferes, befides what 'you will 
Inect in the Authors already preſcribed, 
as Þ nd Epiphanius,, who had himſelf been 
| I formerly a Jew, you may read the Trihe- 
[t-Þ ſe; of Scaliger, Seraris, and Druſins ; 


- and others upon Baronins's Apparatus. But 
Y. Bthe Praxis of all magters of this nature is 
Ye | fofficiently contained in thoſe late Editions 


-of the Polyglotta and Criticks, that I need 
-not trouble my ſelf to give you an Inven- 
fory of any more Authors, than what, you 
will find quoted upon ſeveral occaſions. 
, | The knowledge of old Egyptian Di- 
)-Þþ vinity and Tongue you may have from He- 
1 ff todotus, Pluterch de Td. & Ofiride, and 
, | Ariſtole, the Prodromus, Oedipus and The- 
ſanrus of Athanaſius Kircher ; the Pheni- 
r | Har: from Sanchoniathon 1n” Enſebius de 
i Prep. Evang. from thole Fragments of 
- | Pherecyd:s Syrins in ancient Authors (for 
| | heis ſaid to have borrawed them hence by 
| Sridas, though pofiibly with alterations 
| of his own) and the works of Porphyry 
Who was their Conntry-mans The Chalde- 
"an from their Magick. Oracles bound up 
With a collection cf all the reſt of what 
*nature ſoever,, with the Greek, Scholia of 
"Pfells and Pletho by Opſopers, and Jam- 
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blichus de myſter. gyptior., &- Chaldeor,þ 


For the Lives and iſtories of the ancient 
Poets you may fatisfie your ſelf from Ge 
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rardus Jobannes Voſſins de Poetis and Gre. 
gorius Giraldus in his Dialogues, concern. 
10g the ſame ſubjeft. The Lives and Opi. 
nions of the ancient Philoſophers you may 
read in Diogenes Laertius, Plutarch de Pls 
citiy, the Greek, Lexicograpbers, and very 
many other avcient Authors, particularly 
in what is remaining of as $:4/4h work 
on that Subje&, his Vita Pythagore and of 
Plotinus, and very much of that Eaſtery, 
both Babylonian arid Indian Learning 1nthe 
expeditions of Apolonins Tyanews written 
by Philoſtratzs,and his and Exnapizs's Live 
of the more moderr-Sophiſts, Damaſeiw's 
Life of Idore in Photius, and Marinws's lite Þ 
of Proclus, and the fragments of all thoſe 
mentioned in a learned Diſcourſe of Fonf- Þ* 
us a Holſteirer, and the+late Mr. Stanley. 
Eſpecially tor their Opinions you may Þ*' 
conſult the excellent colleftion of Stobeur (Wt 
of fragmentsof many excellent Works now (FP 
loſt, but above all Tz{y who juſtly valued } 
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himſelf on account of his skill in the ſecrets 
of Philoſophy as well as his beloved Oratory, 
whoſe Philoſophical works perſonate the ſe Þ®: 
veral Sets that were conſiderable in his ('* 
time, and. that with great candor and 

accu- 
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wrateneſs as well as | © And 
thongh all the three Sets © Philoſiphers 
h Jonick, Italick and Eleatich, ſeem 
yinally to have been derived from the 
tbarians (as you may fee learnedly dif- 
ed by Ciemens (2). Alexandrinus) (x) Strom, » 
i ſo would be beneficial. to your de- / 
43 yet I think there are hardly any 
otefled works remaining of any of them 
" Mic Pythagoreaans and the Plaroniifs, 
For the former you may read the Golder 
Ve rſer with Hierocles, and his Symbols with, 
boy Jus on them, uſually both bound to- 
tier, with Hierocles's Works, together , 
ah 
Jul 


wh the late ColeFion of Pytbegoreex 
prs and Fragments at Cambridge, 
DCLXXK. and Jamblichus, For the 
at ter you may have Plato's Works and 
n trine cleared by Merſolins Ficinus, and 
thers that have endeavoured to recon» . 
e him to Ariifotle, The Myſtical ſenſes 
if The Poets (belides what you ſhall meet 
wh commonly in the Ancients) you have 
plained by Natalis Comes, Voſſms de Ido- 
ria, and Giraldus de Dijs Gentinm, 
bd among the Ancitents, by Cornutus 
mmonly called Phurnutzes and Palepha- 
profeſledly. Their, Qracles | have al- 
y mentioned. -For their Ovzerirocyi- 
| Wicks, there are Artemidorus and Achmedes 
| alone 
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alone, and Aſtrampſychns at the end of the gg 
forementioned Edition ” of the Oracle, ” 
For their Hiſtorians and Geozraphers, 1g 
refer you to Bodinns his Methodus Hiſtoria, We 
at the end whereof he has a Catalogre of Big 
them, and an account of the times which | 
they liveg in, but above all to. their late Bs 
Princes Scaliger andPetavins for the one, |; 
and Ortelius and Bochartns for the other. | 
And this may ſerve for your initjation in 
theſe Studies, which is, at. preſent my ut. Bþ 
termoſt deſign. ; ſel 

XI. Xl. BUT the way for avoiding con- gg 
- Fuſron and diſtraFion in ſuch a wariety of Þ gg 
them, which will bzlong to the Fourth 

particular of my propounded Viethod, will Bp 
be to (hew which of them are noc neceſlary BG, 
to beStudied at the ſame time, but .n or- gp 
der 3 and for them which are fo, what ſg 
times diltinftly are oſs ſcaſonable For 
the former, you may, from what has been 
ſaid, perceive what Studies are -requiſite ſay 
for others, and therefore neceſſary to be 
firft proſecuted 5 'and befides what are F 
more neceſſary for your preſent uſes, and 
what may as yet be more conveniently 0- 
mitted. Only it were well you would Bj 
endeavour to overcome the rydiments of fg 
whatever you deſign as ſoon as you call, 
though they be not of preſent ſe; for hr | 
FIN Wi 
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he L jill find them more zireſozre when you are 
*"-FOler. ,Of theſe therefore it will be unne- 
fary to ſpeak any more. That there- 
in thoſe that are at. preſent to be fol- 
| lowed, you may avoid diſtraFion, and 
yet looſe as little time as 1s -potſible - you 
7 diſtinguiſh them into ſuch as are more 
ey apprehended, and entertained .with 
more preſent and * ſenſible pleaſure, and 
o leave a more tenacious impreſſion on the 
* $ #ewory; and thele you may apply your 
elt co immediately after your recreation, 
* $and after a little refleQion, you may pros 
f &ed to thoſe that are more ſerious, and 
tequire a greater recolle&tion. Among the 
creative Studies I reckon' Hiſtory and 
revgraphy ;.for Which I would have you be- 
in with the Ancients in thetr own tongues, 
with the Annotations of noted Criticks,who 
both may put you in mind, and fatisfie you 
' Fin difliculties which you had not otherwiſe 
expecteg,, and refer you to Parallc] places 
n other Authors,where you may find that 
" Iuhich probably you may ſometimes be de- 
| \ of, ſome things diſcufſed more large- 
' By which in your preſent Author are more 
Inefly intimated, which 1t will be very 
Fheneficial to read immediately whilſt the 
atker things are more freſh in your memo- 


| Fly. - And when you are fo far killed in 
+ - them 
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them, you ſhonld have your Paper Buy 
by you, to note, and compare, and ex 

E your own conjectures concerni m 
what is ſrgvlar, and worthy of eſpec 
obſervation; and then indeed you wi 
benefit by what you read when you rex 
with deſign and obſervation. - But thee 
are' other Stndies which will yet mojo 
particularly exerciſe your judgment, atdijit 
require a mind more co-ypoſed and: ſeriny Wit 
and therefore afford leſs pleaſure in real. 
Tg,, and upon that account will reqt 
more meditation : for ſuctrl intend Sch D 
Dzvimity, tor which I think 1t were wal 
you allotted your Morning- Studies Dl lr 
__ only ſome timg before Din 
for Meditation ; wherein aiſo I wonld have 
you not only exerciſe your wemory in te 
flefting on what was produced by your A 
thor, bur alſo your j:dgment, in examin wet 
Ing whar means may be uſed for the de ap 
termination of the whole Comtroverſtii 
And the fame way you may take at Nighſ bo 
which is 4nother convenient time, in pre 
paring materials for your morning Thehl 
according to the Przſcriptions already 
mentioned. The reſtof the Aftero0n youre 
may deſign for the Ypologies, and your An 
ther human Studies, And I think it vet) 


commendable if you would employ the pi 
Praxitf 


© « LETTER Il. 
uk of - your Grammaticd Stadies for 
& underſtanding of the Scripmeres, and 
fore that you would with then,” to. 
er with your Devotions, begin and 
nileanclude your Morning and Evening Str. 
ai 3* but ſo as that you may afterwards 
Sw from them ſome moral and praQical 
rcrvations that may be of uſe for the or- 
ndfiering or- examination of your behaviour 
ar the whole day. mw the Sans advan- 
| Stage you may get by reading the Lefſorrs at 
i Pu 1 Fs 5” on Greek or is 
LEE, and noting in the Margert with 
alolck: lead the nnuſnal Idioms, or obſcure paſ- 
ly, Eiger you may meet with, that ſo, if after- 
ravards you remember, .or find, any thing 
veſfiat, may conMbute to their explication 
$0your other Studies, you may know whi- 
Yer to refer them. It would cerramly be 
n-ry becoming and very beneficial too for 
&Stprofeffed Divine to make the Bible his 
Common place Book for'all his other Stu- 
ties, If would be at oncean aſſiſtance to his 
Memory, becauſe the neceſſary Praftice of 
#8 Profeſſion muſt imprint this more apon 
am than any thing elſe ; and it would ex- 
olÞgciſe his judgment more than any other 
FArtsof Common-placing, becauſe it would 
FEAK him on a defign, and by that means im- 
heprint things on his memory by their — 
xt neſs 
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neſs, which is the moſt beneficial and 
proving ſort of Memory. And thus,I thiy 
I have gone through all the perticulary 
your preſent propoſal : both how to on 
your Studies to Divinity, what were moit 
ducing to that end, and what firit to batah 

' in hand, as briefly as was pollible, convet 
ently, cthongh, I confeſs, very much mg 
largely than 1 had originally intended, Af 
I' muſt ingenuouſly acknowledge that, a 
have already profetied my ſelf willing; fe 
am my ſelf ſuſpicious that it will be necef} 
ry, that I be corrected in ſome- 1nſtangx 
wherein I cannot pretend to any conſider 
ble exp:rience. 1 believe you may.yourk 
eafily gueſs what they are,forI cannot no 
ſtay to enumerate them pagſicularly ; a 
as I ſhould be willing my ſelf, ſo I ſhally 
viſe youtoconſult Men whom you know 
be skilled in each of them ſeverally (it 
have any conveniency) before you pralti 
them, But if in any of the reſt, wherein [a 
able, or in any of your. particular Fuai 
you ſhall meet with -any important. di 
culties, I hope you will uſe the Ingenuit 

of a Scholar in freely communicating tt 

to '\\ 4 
Your very afſeFionate 

Friend and Servant, 
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Ws. Concerning 
SANCHONTIATHONGs 
i . Phenician Hiſtory. 

| In: Euſeb. Prep. Evazrg. I. 1. ch. 10. 


1, AVING in the latter of theſe N, 1X, 
Letters intimated ſome ſuſpici- 
on concerning the genuineneſs of Saxchoni- 
hos, and conſidering how generally 
Learned men receive and quote him for _ 
an Author of that Antiquity -he pretends 
to.z as It will become me to purge my fclf 
from the ſuſpicion of Heterodoxy, fo I be- 
heve it will not be ingrateful to the inge- 
nious inquiſite Reader to underſtand what 
may. be ſaid concerning him. Which [ 
ſhall do from ſome Letters which paſſed 
between me and a Learned Friend con- | 
cerning him before the Publication of theſe Dr-75 mes | 
Letters of Advice,and which,were in truth, 92 Ft 


2 low of 
the Reaſons of my paſſing that cenſure up- Magd-l-n- | 


on him. Co: edge” 1 
; : in Oxfords, 

$. 1. THE Credit of this Author does 
the rather deſerve an accurate and impat- 
tial Examination, becauſe of the great 
uſe which is made of him in. clearing ſeve- 
| ral 


(2) 

ral Hiſtorical and Philoſophical paſlages of Þ* 

the Un ament ; CT he 7 oe. (ore 
nerally taken for the Faithfulleſt, and Ay. 
zientes?, and conſequently the mdſt »ſefi 
Heathen Author that was extant within 
the Memory of Learned Ages. Which 
might make all whq either have tormerly, 
- or doſ{till believe him ſo, think nothin 
too difficult to be confirmed by his Credit, 


- (* $9 THeodorer, Therap. TI. Say- 
| name Soy, 6 x7 F bomiiwy Nd- 

AS#XTo CAeaanzns, &c. And fo 
* his Tranſlator, But 1] had rather 
corre him from Euſcbius whom 
'he Tranſcribes; who, in two 
+ Places where he has octaſion to 
cite this fame paſſage. agrees 
- with himſelf, and yet differs from 

Theodvrer.<o therefore he : Say 
20019, $0, 6 x7! 7 Þ 2191 x9) '@t- 
*AzAiow;, Oc., Eweyayay 'x, 
| Ev yer 27, Reading canta; 
4 for OAGgANING 5 and oppolinz 
| Sanchoniatton's writing in the 
> Phenicim to the Grezk 'Trandla- 
tion of him by Philo 2yblize, ani 
., referring $4)2Ailgw; tO what fol- 
: lows Furey 420 xz TVY Yes. WT 
not to Sa:choriethon mentioned 
hefore. Rr, Fu. Il. 10. X.91. And 


' Name. 
Il, 


(*)) His very Name was 
obſerved ro Genifie 01- 
xeandy;, Which if it were 
given him by his Con- 
femporarts, muſt needs 
have been a great atte- 
ſtation of his Iategrit 

fromthem who had be 

reaſonro know him.* As 
for his Age, he- is pre- 
tended equal to Abiba- 
las, to whom he is ſaid 
to have Dedicated this 
his Phenician® Hiſtory, 
that Abibalus, | mean 
who, by the Pheniciar 


. _ there will apyear no footſteps of any Etymology of his Name, Yet 
- Bochart gives a'"likelv Erimoloov for that purpoſe, which, if it hold, will 
*thew, at leaft; adeſign of Phils 3:45 in giving him that particular 
* Enjeb. P!. Ev. |, 10. 31. A. X. 9« 485. Th:odoret Therap. 


Records, 


(3: 


doubt, it is that Joſephns makes the 
\, feeventh year compleat,or T weltth 
s bewun of Hirarm,to concur with the 
t, BY - 

; {fourth of Solomon, Wherein the 
* Fewple was built. For he had the 


by Menander Epneſius and Dinus 
and Hieronymus Thrius, and others, 
without whoſe afhiſtance he could 
not have been fo particular in fix- 


xrds,is ſuppoſed to be the Father of Hie- 
mens or Eiromns, conceived to be the 
hme with Hiram, - contemporary with 
avid and Solomon as appears, not only 
; the Srriptires, but alſo from the ſame 


nician Records, oft whoſe credit, no 


XP Hirami, Ant. 
Vii. 2, Þ. 2596 
Ed, Gent, X17. Ce 
Apps l.1-P» 1043», 


ſm of thoſe Records ColleQed to his hand 


Vid. Foſ-ph, Ant. 
Vii, 2, Cont. Ap- 


pron, L, 1.Theoph, y 


Antioch, L. li. ad 


| | On Autclye. 
ing. the certain year of Hiram. _ 


The Learned Bochart would have this ' 
Abibalus King of Berytus diſtin from: 
lim who was King of Tzre, and Antierter. 
But if the account hold which: we ſhall 
afterwards give from the Phenician Re- 
cords, to ſhew him to have been Equal or 
a little Ancienter than the War ot Troy, 
(exactly as this 4b54/us the Father of H;- 
ram is placed by them who mention him) 
It will then appear that no other was meant 
than the Father of Hiram. That he is 
called King of the Lertyans, was for no 
other end but to (ignifie that he was Sar- 
| choniithou's 


"%, (4 J 
; choniathon's,;Prince! who was of Berti, 
exatly as;Sanchoniathon-himſelf is in the 
neus and Suidas made a Tyrian, becauſc-his 
Berytus was,in his time,,under the Juriſdh 
Qion of Tyre, which is again another proba: 
bility that his 4b:befge was the ſame with 
the K. of Lyxe, Porphjry himſelf who firſt 
produced this Sanchortathon againſt the 
- Chriſtians, makes him-equal to Sexgiramic, 
- P;Eu.l.g. Who ac her tells us in Enſebins's Preparation, 
©. P- 31-B. waseither before or. equal. to the. Wars of 
” Chron, L- Trcy; but heis confated by Erſebius who 


" -—- 


Hit. makes her Eight hundred and fifty year 


| © 7ertul: de earlier then that ſame War. Her Hu: 
Pal. 6/2-- hand Nis 1s generally, by Heather Au- 


 ubiSdimy. 


+2 Cirde, hors, made the utmoſt Period of all Hi- 
L Eu!, Pr. ſtories they were acquainted with, wha 
p59 yer mention many things Antienter than 
| "485; 486. 

© Macrob. in that War of Troy. But this matter is_ex- 
> ſomn. crip cellently. accounted for by. the Learned 
| Ora): L. 1, and Tudicious Sir Joh Marſham, why 
. Chron.  {ſhcws that Porphyry herein followed the 
| Can. Z ore likely account of Fiergdotur, though 
| . £ypt. SCC. 

| xvii. p. Cteſas's, larger account had the Juck tg 
#522. Edit. be more received, Dioces (the. Firſt 
'*L*  Kingof the Medes after their revolt fron 
| the _ Aſians according . to Herodotns,) 
F Fuf began his Reign Olymp. 17. 4. according 
- Chron. to E:ſebins. The whole time of the 4ſjy: 
FT, c riars was Five hundred and Twenty years 
ac- 


——  — 


wt 


05) 
cording to Herodotrs, If therefore we 
zeckon backward from that Fourth year 
fthe Seventeenth Olympiad, the tim®of 
Smiranis who facceeded her Husband 
Ninus, will fall owt much about the time 
where Porphyry places it. Nor was Poy- 
phyry alone, rhough he had indeed tew 
Companions, in following Herodotns. 
Heſhews that Appiar G1d fo too, and the A4rpizn, > 
moſt Judicious Dionyſrs Halicarnaſſeus, _— un; 1 
md Zoſephrs. And, which is more par- L.1. Phils * 
meularly obſervable to our preſent pur- 3P- 519%: 
poſe, Philo Byblizs alſo agrees with him © 
in placing Semiramis later then uſually, 
* I #hom he makes Two thouſand years later 
” Ythan the Building of Babylon. Befides 

the Antherticalneſs of the Records, from 


] 
| F whence he derived his Information, is ex- 
| 
| 


tremely conſiderable (if it ſhould prove 
really what 1t 1s pretended) the Sacred 
Writings of 7aautus, ' that is Mercury, Plils py. 
(of whom there is ſo wnch mention in {;" - 
thoſe yet earlier Times, of which he wrote ++. 1. ,. 
| ls Hiſtory) the *Amipure 'Auprio vega ud]a. 31D. * 
| Euſ. Pr, Fo, 1. 9. 32» B. the TTournuere Of 
Hierombaal Priett of the God Fevo. 3b. p.31. 3 
the TTopriuars of their Cines, and the \, 
veyerepzi of their Temples, ib. Butas fo 
great Recommendations of Fidelity, of 
Antiquity, and ſufficient means of 1zfor- 
| mation 


(0D 
mation, maſt needs make him very uſ-fh 
for the Diſcovery of many and momen 
Os Truths, if juſtly challenged ; ſo, a 
the contrary, muſt they make his Autho 
rity-very miſchievous -for ſedncing thoſe 
who tryſt it, into numerous and danger 


ous Errors, if they ſhonld after all be 
found Falſe and Groundleſs. Let us fe 
therefore, whether theſe challenges be aWhar 
Juſt as they are ſpecious and plauſeble Ko 
6, Ill. AND here 1 conftder Firſt,, thalie 
all theſe Arguments of his Credibility def i 
pend, as to Us, either on the pure Teltiſec 
mony of Porphyry, who was the firit whallfim 
produced him with any great appl:u{Yh 
and confidence, and who 1s therefore juſtYſhn 
ly ſuſpicious, if not of wholly coynny 
him, yet at leaſt of a partial favour tofifflim 
him, and of the firſt endeavours to juſtife 
and defend him after rhe negle&3 that had 
been caſt apon him fince- the time that hf 
bad fiſt been Publiſhed and Tranflated byMR « 
Philo Byblizs, or elſe of Philo Byblius him-Wi 
ſelf, Atbenens is the only Author extant 
that quoted him, that we know of, from 
the time of Philo Byblins ro Porphyry, ſup: 
4b» Dei- poſing that the Zw:2i2w79, whoſe Phericianl 


- pool. L.3. Antiquities are quoted by him, and joyned 
| with Mochus another very Antient Phe-W! 

nician Writer often taken notice of, were 

| the 


UM 


ith ( / 


if ſame with oyr Senchoniathon, as he is 
gpmonly conceived to be, and I believe, 
& improbably, though he in Atheners 


wa 7yrian, ours a Berytiar, a diffegence 


at very difficultly reconcileable, as has 
en ſhewn. If it ſhould prove otherwiſe, 


Ls 
11 


n Porphyry alone muſt anſwer for both, 


x only the, pretended. Sarchoniathors 
mſclf, but the pretended Greek Tranſla- 
an alſo of him by Philo Byblizs. But 
Soallow him all the favour that is reaſon- 
le, and. to grant that this Philo Byblins 
to be ſuſpected of the Original traud, 
cauſe of this more Antient citation of 
im by Atherevs, which could bave been 
am none but Philo Byblins 3 yet Porphyry 
uſt needs be looked on as the retriver 
a xegleFed, and therefore ſuſpicions 
mthor, who muſt have been by that time 
y Famous, if he had' been thought 
nuine, which is very conſiderable for 


By preſent purpoſe. 


| \. IV. FOR 1 confider further, that as 


"RE Principles both of the Pytha- 
W12czs and Platoniſts (who were 
th of them admired by Porphyry 
owed the Lawtulneſs of Medic:- 
© talſchoods,as they called them 
uch was no doubt the Original 
| of thoſe Mythological Storics 


For the Pyrbago- 
reans,ſee Tim.Locr. 
mTe.qvs. x59. For 
the Platrontjis, Pla- 
10 himſelt dz Rep. 
L. 3» V. S. Hierce 
nym. adv. Ruff, L.1. 


with 


_—_ 


| (8) 
with which they firſt beautified their 
Dialogues, then of 'all' thoſe Forgeriz 
which were afterwards introCuced by the 
Monks, who from their firſt Inſtitation Y*« 
were of a Philoſophical ExtraQion and} 
Genivs 3 | ſay betides theſe PrixcipleſÞ 
which may let us ſee that it was poſſi. 
he might deal difingenuaully with us; 
the - occaſpow of his- firſt producing him, 
and his dep, were ſuch as may make hin 
further ſuſpicious of uſing the utmoſt |; 

berty of his Principles aFzalh. For 

See the words of It 'was purpoſely to confront the 

, _— X 0.Tbeo. Antiquity of the Scriptures, andin 

dorer Therap. 11. that very work which was deſign- 

ed to overthrow the Credit ff 

*$. 6. Chriſtianity. The like 1 ſhall. (©) here 
after obſerve concerning Philo Bybli 
US, 


ge dans >. © eh, © 


vo 


—=2n 004 mh=s=o=zscog oe ©w=' 


$. V.BUT that 1 may not therefore cor-J vi 
clude him gailty of a difingenuous Fab, tc 
only becauſe it was agreeable, not onlytoÞ ar 
Principles,” but his Deſign, and Intereſt; m 
Let us conſider the thing it ſelf, and fe b 
whether it be likely that either SaxchoniÞ tl 
athou, or his Tranſtator Philo Byblin, 
were ever had in any eſteem till Porphyyn 
vouched for them. If they were, ho -1i 
comes it to paſs that none but Athena} tl 
ſhould take notice of an Anthor fo &|'N 

treamlſy * 


(9) 
»rreamly valuable, if he had been genuine / 
"How comes 1t to pals, that thoſe few Chrz- 
#iars that mention him afterwards ſhould 
quote him only at the Secorrd hand from 
Wxſebivs, or at the uttermoſt from” Por- 
pry? Why had they not rather recourſe 
to Philo Byblins himſelf, if he- had been 
common 2 And what imaginable reaſon 
"5. there why he ſhould not have been 
im | Common, eſpecially in thoſe Eaſtern parts 
i-8 fo near Phenicia, if he had been valued, 
orfÞ or thought genuine 2 Yet (*) Theodoret (*) Therap. 
he it ſeems had never ſeen him, but only in gm zu. | 
in Euſebins, (*) St. Cyril of Alexandria Pc.Ev.x.9. | 
n-E was fo far trom quoting what he had oc- iandent | 
of caſion to produce out of him from the * © * 
© Original of Philo Byblzns, as that his me- 
i. mory, on which he ſeems to have quot«d 
Þ him from E»ſebins, betrayed him into ic- 
-E veral and great miſtakes. He firſt pie> 
6, tends to have had what he ſays conceil- 
to ing him from Clemens Alexandrinur's Sr0- 
i; matic. A plain ſign he had not ſeen [44s 
ef Byjblizs himſel Yer who can douby but 
4. that he alſo miſtook Clemens AlexAArinns. 
w for Enuſebins? It is certain thee 1s no 
70 mention of Sarchoniathor: or his Tenſlator = 
wi} .in the Stromati, of (Clemens as #8 have 
wi} them extant at preſent. Was it theffore _ 
"In what is loſt ? There are but two Bper= - , 
B - fedons 4 


4] 
I 


LIMI 


| ( 10,) | | 
fe10ns in the whole Work, the beginning 

| of the Firſt Book, and the Eighth. What 
was wanting in the beginning of the Firſ 
Book, . we know by what remains to 
' have , been . nothing but Introduction, 
where he had yet no occaſion of medling 

l with the Antiquity of Phenician Writers, 
+ Strom. VI. Not 1n the Eighth Book, where :by what 
| P+ 917-4: he promiſes in the Sixth, we know he de- 
ftigned to anſwer the Heathens concern- 
ing the Coming of our Lord, that is, -l ſup- 
poſe, concerning his coming ſo lately, and 
1n ſo. mea appearance (which wEre the 

" 'Popular ObjeQions of that Age) or elſe 
©» CONCerning his .. Second coming to Judge 
/Perſecators. and Uybelievers, which -ordi- 
naxily concluded their Controverſial Wri- 
tizgs, . So the Sacred Writers of the New 
TeX 1ment frequently. So St. Cypriar'”s 
Sc cand Book of 1Teſtimonies, ad Quirin. 
which ſeems, to have been the laſt of that 
WA: $0 Trenews in the laſt Chapters 
ad, 
bnft. .2þil. \Commodianus is more particu 
larly large on this Argument. But nei- 
” ther of. zh&ſe could afford him any occaſt 
cod. cxi. ON of mentioning. this. Author. For none 
; can .doubþt but what now, and in Photins's 
time, p@fleſied the place of the Eighth 
Book hgKd no affinity with the Argument 


oder: So LeGantins Lib. VII Div. Nt 


of 
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of this Work. And yet neither is there 
-any. mention of Sarchoniathon or his Tray- 
ator. But to put the ' matter - out of 
oubt that this was only a miſtake of 
-$. Cyril, as | faid-z - where Clemens had in- | 
deed occaſion to diſpute the Queſtion of 51799. 1. 
Antiquity between. the Heathen and the 4 
Sacred Writers, there he has -not the leaſt 1 
Jntimatzon of either of themz and: the | 
very words quoted by St. Cyril are exactly Pr. Ev.1.9e-/ 
4n Eyſebirs, but not as out of the Text of | 
*Sanchontthon, but the Preface of Philo 
Byblins. Which he could not fo eafily 
have confounded if he had uſed the Book 
itſelf; but might very probably'in' bot- 
rowing them from Exſebirs, who compri- 
ſes all he or Porphyry had colleQed both 
out of the 7ext and the Preface; in the 
fame Chapters immediately following 
each other.  Beſifles ' Porphyry reckons'but 
Eight Books-of Szxchoniathon de Abſt, 11; 
JF .».55. but Exſebius Nine, reckoning it.ſeems 
the very Preface of Philo for a di- A+ 
ſin& Book. Which being: quoted ye holy 
for $archoniathon's by Cyril, ſhews Theoginy to have 
that he follows the very diviſion of j**% .2 < OY 
Exſebius, and therefore took what ftory. But ſee what 
he had from him. is aid hereafter, 
VI. BUT what is it he pretends to tell 
w 'from Clemens Alexandrinus* | hat 
B 2 Sanchos 


C12) 
Sanchoniathon”s Book was Tranſlated by 


Joſephus. But who ever mentions ſuch af 


Tranſiation amongſhythe Works of Joſe. 


phus ? How is it credible that he ſhould 6 


far favour the cauſe of the Phexicians who 
ſo profeſſedly maintains the greater Aj. 
quity of the Scriptures againſt them inhis 
Books againſt Appiox ? And who can re 


concile this pretended Teſtimony from | 
Clemens with Porphyry, who certainly, if 


any, converſed with the Original Tran. 
{lation? If he be to be credited, here are 
again two great miſtakes of St. Cyril, Firſt 
his miſtaking Philo Byblizs for the famouy 
Alexandrian Philo the Few; then his con- 
founding that Philo with Joſephus who 
was of the ſame Nation. Which again 
plainly ſhew, that he quoted . him by 
memory, and at the Second hand. 

$. VII. BUT beſides that this /lerrce, or 
Second hand Quotations, even after the 
time he was divulged and applauded by 
Porphyry, are ſtrong ſuſpicions that he 
was Either not known, or not regarded, 
(cither of which are equally ſerviceable 
to my purpoſe 3) yet ke. what ſhould 
be the reaſon that ſo uſeful and Antient 
an Author ſhould be ſo little known even 
before the time of Porphyry 2 Was it be- 


cauſe he was locked up in the Phenicia 


Tongue 


4 (13) 
Tongue? But why ſhould he not at leaſt, 
have been better known after the Greek 
Je | Tranſlation of him by Phils Byblins 2 Yet 
oF eyen then fo little was he known that, 
hofÞ were it not for the forementioned Teſti- 
ti} mony of Atheners, we might juſtly doubt 
us | whether ſuch a Tranſlation was ever un- 
& | dertaken by that Philo. Sides menti- *%* 
m |]. ons this Philo, and reckons up others of *'**” Al 
Þ his Works, and fixes his time. He places # 
n- ] him near the Reign of Vero, and makes. FE 
re him Threeſcore and Fighteen Years old, 
it} at the Conſulſhip of Severus Herennizs in 
uf Omp. 220. Which if it be true muſt 
-F fall at leaſt abour the Reign of Trajar, 
0 F though no ſuch Conſulſhip appear in our 
n preſent FaF, poſſibly becauſe he might 
) | bave been either a SufeFx5, or expung- 
ed out of the publick F4ai7; for ſome 
ri Crime. Nay, he expreſly makes him t9 
ec have written concernirclg the Reign of 
4 Hadrian. And therefore, in all likely- 
© | hood the broken number of the odd Oly- 
» | Piads above Two Hundred and Twenty is PR” 
wanting in S:;idas. Bnt what ground WI 
t 
] 


*$faliger had to fix the Year of the 22G. par” 
Olymp. I do not underſtand. Yet no 2 
ſuch Tranſlation appears in that Catalogue 
'of his Works, uplefs it were contained un- 
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'$. VIIT. AND why ſhonld he never have 
been mentioned by thoſe antient Apols. 
giits for the Chriſizan Religion who wrote 
before Porphyry? They had a juſt occaſion 
for it in that great Diſpate concerning the 
Antiquity of the Scriptures above all Hea- 
ther Authors. On this occaſion they 
drew up Catalogues 'of the Antientelt 
Fleathen Authors they knew of, yet San- 
chontathon, the moſt appoſite 'tnſtance of 
them all, never being ſo much as thought 
of. Not by Juſtin Martyr in the time of 
Antoninus Pius, though he was a Samari. 
#an, and had thereby the opportunity to 
have known. the famous Writers: of his 
Neighbouring Phericians, nay to have 
underſtood them 'though they had nut 


Poul #2 been Tranſlated-to his hand. Yet he knew 


of nothing Aztient either - atnongſt the 
Greeks or the (Barbarians. Which how 
could he have faid if he had known any 
thingof this moſt Antient Sanchontathon ? 
Not by Theophilus Antiochenys in the time 
of Verns, with whom he ends his Chrono- 
logy, though he were nearer. the Pheni- 
CI4NsS than the Grecians, nay and had 
ſpecial occaſion in mentioning the Phe- 
nician Antiquities. Not by Tatianus the 
Scholar of St. Juitin, and fo not long, it 
at all, after him, when he wrote his Ora- 

T1014 


(15) 
jon againſt the Greek# (it does not ap- 
-pear that St. Jui742 was then dead}, though 
know how Tatiarms is miſtaken _ ,, _, _.. 
by Enſebirs, who has aiſo generally Fang __ 
| |; .16,. - He only fays 
deceived the Learned who have © that Creſcens had 
followed him) though he was an "(rem open . me | 
| Arian, and takes particular no- (ayzeyieriR iS | 
| tice of the Antienteſt Greczar and his Word) but he »: 
e | Pherician Authors, and names all O_o 
' Þ the moſt Antient Pheniciars that was in ''s power 
-' | heknew of, which were but Three, fn leg ns It. 
Theodotus, Mochus and Hypficra- only ikea  frantl 
ter. Not by Clemens as has already F##ins own words | 
been obſerved, who deduces his 3.78 09g. 

| || computation to the death of Com- & ap. Zuſcb, Þr. bv. | 
' | modus, though he alſo had occali- X- 2: Pe 493. 
Fon, in diſputing that ſame' Con. — | 

, || froverſie concerning the Age of th? moſt 

; NF Antient Heathen Writers. 1 think St. 

; BE Gris miſtake concerning him, has been 

; | ſufficiently diſcovered and convicted. 

| Not by Tertn/ian in the times of Seve- Apolog, 
tw and Caracala, thongh he had alſo © 9% 
the like occaſion given him in his Apology, 

Not by Origen, though he refers to Zoſe- | 
phys againſt fppron, and Tatianns for a c.coIf.lib. 
Colle&ion of ſuch Phenician Authors as 1P-13,14s 
had mentioned any thing concerning 

Jewiſh Afﬀairs;- nay mentions Herennins 

Philo who had written concerning the 


B 4 Fews, 
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_ 


Jews, if this be the Philo to whom the 


Tranſlation of Sanchoniathon 1s aſcribed 


by Porphyry, as 1n all likelyhood he is the. 


Philo mentioned by Suidas, who had ſaid 
of himſelf that his Sir-name was Herenning, 
And-the Title of  Herennins Philo is given 
him 1n the Inſcription of a M. S, Work 
of his on Ariſtotles Metaphyſicks, now in 
the Library ot the moſt accompliſhed and 
truly Great Dr. Iſaac Vojſmms, And my 
very Dear and very Learned Friend 
Dr. Lloyd conceives' that he might have 
borrowed that Sir-name of Herennins 
from his Patron Herennins Severus the 


Conſul, which was uſually for Liberti 19 


*When they were made Liberti 
they were not only made Rg- 
mans, but taken into the Fq- 


 milies of their Patrons, as ap- 


| pears from the /nſcriprions of 
their Family Sepulchres, which 
; were generally conceived in 
. that Form, FILIIS ET Fl- 
LIABUS, LIBERTIS 
ET LIBERTABUS P0- 
STERISQUE FORUM. 
And then | how proper was it 
for them to receive the Genrzle 
name of their Patrons Family ? 


come by a Roman Name, 


* do in thoſe times; and 
that the Conſul was the 
ſame with him mentioned 
in Pliny, Ep. Lib. iv. 28. 
who there appears to have 
been a Lover of Learn. 
ing, and himſelf a very 
Learned Perſon, The 


 Timesdo very well agree; 


and it. is not otherwiſe 
ealie to conceive how 
Philo a Phenician ſhould 
And that he 


was very intimate with that Conſul ap» 
pears both by his dating his own Age by 
is 
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s Patrons Conſulſhip and by his bringing 
Efrmrippus his Country-man and Scholar 
Ficquainted with him. Yet even on this SeeSuid.in 
occaſion, Origez makes no mention of his "£1417. 
Serchoniathon among thoſe Pheniciar 
Writers which. he immediately refers to 
mentioning Jewiſh Aﬀairs. How could 
hehave flipt, fach an opportunity as this 
was of mentioning him, if he had known: 
bm? Not even by Celſzs himſelf, whom 
Orizen places nnder Hadrian, though he 
muſt certainly have lived later if he be 
the ſame to whom Lycian dedicated his 
Peeudomantis after the death of Marcus 
Atoninis whom he calls ©«s, nay muſt 
have written this very Work againſt the 
Gbriftians later than Hadrian, for (*) Cap Orig. | 
Marcelina and (*) Marcion, bothof them (;1H,.7, 
mentioned by him, as they firſt broached L. vi. p. 
their Herejres under Anicetus, 1o moſt pro» 32% #3b! | 
bably. after the death of Hadrian, Philo yl 
was as his work mentioned by Origez 
| ſhews him, ſufficiently difaffeted to the 
3 | Jews, ſo that if hedid Tranſlate any ſuch _ 

: | work of Sarchoniathon, he would: 'moſt 
' | probably have deſigned it as Porphyry, to 
| F confront the Antiquity of the Fews. And 
* | how greedily would Celſus have ſeconded 
» | himif he had known of any ſuch work 
Publiſhed by him ? Thus it appears that 


this 
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this Sarchoniathon was either generally 
not .known, or (which amounts to thi 

- ſame thing) generally. negle&ed by al 

forts of Authors, both | Chriſtians and Hee 
thens too, from the time of Philo i we 
to Porphy ry. '8 
$.1X. BUT to aſcend yet higher, what 
ſhould hinder him from being know 
even befgre Philo Byblins, if he had been 
what he is pretended ? It is true, he could BF 
neither have been known nor deſervedly 
valued by the Greeks till. he was Tranſl ﬀ# 
ted. But what imaginable cauſe is 'there FRE 
whyihe was not Tranſlated more Antient- 
ly 2 The Phenician Records, and Hiſtorie: WS 
had been..ſearched and - tranſhted and BÞ 
vid. zo. divulged by - Hieronymas Tyrins, Mena Fir 
Z _ - We der Enbeſiws and Divus, Heſtieus and - Phis 
Ec. 17. F Fo- loſtratus and others 5 nay the very Origt- 4 if 
' ſepb. Ant. nal Records themſelves are quoted by Jo. F 
| wy ** ſephns, and the Original Copies of the I'3 
'L.1 HOpiſtles between Solomon. and Hiram are 8 
- mentioned as exiant in their Archives UN 
7 Theoph. by the ſame Joſephus and Theophilus Anti- fp: 
' fr. ochenus, How comes it /to paſs they ſhould Þ;” 
' Auohc. all of them. overlook-this moſt confidera- 
ble, moſt creditable Author? Why ſhould 
they omit: this moſt Antient account of 
their moſt Antien: T 1mes, when the great |: 
defi ign of all theſe Enquiries ſeems to have Þ 7 
been 


"» w I” 


ena General Diſpute concerning the 
Wt Antient Nations 2 Why did they not. 
Wanſlate him then £ Why did they not, 
Walt; take ont of him, and vouch him 
their Authority £ Had they done fo, 
by ſhould not Joſephus have had re- 
curſe to him, 1f not in his Phexiciaz 
Mmginal,. yet atleaſt as to thoſe particu- 
8, they had borrowed from him? . Why 
bes he never mention him either in his 
. Walquztics, or his Books againſt ppior, 
Thecially in thofe things which he relates 
weerning Abraham, which he was parti- ,,, 1, g 
warly careful to confirm by the beſt Te- 
tmonics he knew of. 
TX. Sanchoniathon had been uſeful 
ſen to thoſe who had enquired ; only for 
ber Z;/ories. But conſider we him far- 
er as a Philoſophcr;for ſuch the Writers of 
he ©4c;-ri2: and eſpecially of the Korwywiac 
: j reof much of Sanchoniathon's Work 
anſhſted, were then, reputed, that being 
ke uſual MySical way. whereby they 
- ſkonceal-d the ſecrets of their Natural 
| Flaloſophy.. So. alſo © Suidas Exty arid dry. 
bag $.:m;. Indeed the '$::hc/s ſeems 
dhave been the ſame, with the Koowmywle. 
& what Exſcbius . had called the 200yie 
If the Phenicians Pr. Ev. 1. g. that he calls 
llc £:04232142 c 10, To which he adds the 
7 | ' Zmeryoriz 


( 20 )) 
ze»»is. alſo for compleating it. For boſſis 
theſe were pretended to be taken from thai 
Kogpozeria of Taautus, Yet even ſo, ther 
were ſeveral fair occaſions of diſcovering} 
and Tranſlating him,Antienter than Philot 
For their Antienteſt Philoſophers had beef 
alfo enquired into long before Phill 
What was Pythagoras's delign in TravellinWtt 
amongſt them ? Was it only to ſee ther 
Countries and their Faſhions? Was it notÞ 
rather to acquaint himſelf with their Pk.you 
Famblich. Ioſophical Improvements £ And would he, 
"op ”7* who is ſo much celebrated for his Conyer-{& 
' ſation with the Phenician Prophets, thefſt0! 
Poſterity of Mochns, not rather haye en-$6l 
ployed his time in. inquiring after this 
equally, if not more, Antient both Hſe Pi 
riazs and Philoſopher Sanchoniathor? Aﬀter* 
the Macedonian Conqueſts had” opened ani 
acceſs for the Greek - Philoſophers to theÞ® 
Phenician Archives ;, they then Tranſlated 
as many as were valued by them. They 
| . dotus and Hypſicrates and Mochuy* 
Orat. adv. Grer. were Tranſlated by Aſtus or (ht 
ren, 8 —_ tus as Tatianns tells us 3 and the. 
gment © | 
che Oratin, :s ſame concerning Mochus and manyy* 
quoted by F'b.P:- others appear tram Strebo, How 
Ev. X. 11. But Bc- . . 
chars correfts it Lee COMES Sauchoniathon, if there hal 
ws, avd rightly then beenany ſuch Author extant, 
 Grogr: 19.37). © to have eſcaped their _—_—_— ? 
d, Xl. be 


| ( 21 ) 
0-6. XI. HE pretends te have had his 
Fiaformation from the Writings of 7aau- 
ei. from the Myi7ical Books of. the Ams- 
nolfl@en7ars, and the TTouviuem or Memoires 
Bot Jeronrbaal, the Prieft of the God Jevo, 
nthe Trouingerm of the particular Cities and 
the 'aray522ui of their Temples, Things 
ery conſiderable indeed, if they had been 
tuly pretended to, But Jet us ſee whe- 
.ofther there .be any reaſon to believe them 
y: Son his credit. It was indeed a very An- 
tient way of preſerving knowledge to in- 
.Ffribe what they would preſerve in PiHars 
heſftobe kept in the Temples cf their moſt 
Eminent Gods, the better to be ſecured 
tis rom Weather and the Y7iolence of Pro- 
phane hands. Thus they did with their 
ef Levs, with their Leagzes and Covenants, 
ith their Hiſtories, and their Arts and 
Werencer, Inſtances might have been gi- 
en of all theſe ſorts, if I had thought it 
«neceſlary. Particularly, for Hiſtories there 
was that of Euemerns from the T»ſcriptions 
.$i8the Temple of Jupiter Triphylins 5 vii. pturarch de 
e ior Arts, thoſe from whence Ca/z- Vid. & Ofirid, La 
lhenes gave Ariſtotle an account I 0 ow 
of the Eclipſes obſerved by the ap. 5inpl.in 4:49. 
haldearns; thoſe of the ſame Baby- - CO 3 
Iniays referred toby Epicenes, Be- 751in. Nat, 118. 
2 Yoſus and Critodermns, and the Fa- vii. 56. 
mous 
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(29) h F- 
phus. Qqt, of ſuch . PzHars as theſe olis 
doubt. the _ Publiſher -. of Sachoniaths; 
would have us belicve his Hiſtory to hay 
been gathered.. Nor , was it unuſiual folly 


Pluterch. Deceivers to impoſe on the World on this 


-+-wixr credit of ſuch Pil/ars,, Enemeris no it 


360. 


mentioned . was looked on by Antiquitihel 
as a Famoys inſtance of it, , For it wiky 
certainly, the eaſieſt way for broachinc 
Falſe-hoods. Theſe -were Monument; 
which could be produced on the /addulifif 
concerning . the moſt rewzote Antiquities 
without,the atteſtation of Antient Wii, 
tings,. becauſe themſelves were ſuppoſedifig 
to be Qrigirals of the times they pretend 
ed to give account of ;- were fuppoladihy; 
remote from Vulgar Knowledge or unde 
ſtanding, . being either kept in the Adytulihin 
or locked up in ſome abſolute nnknowllhae 
CharaFer, which none but' the Learnalgy 
and the Prieſts, could underſtand 3 /werfhgs 
contrived in Hieroglyphicks or ſuch «wb 
g#04s Notes as were capable of what I-hy 
terpretation thoſe deſigning Perſons whofpi 
produced zhem were pkeaſed to put uponBige; 
them; depended generally on. Qral Tr4 hee 
dition, than which there is -not a mores 
unfaithful Coxveyer of Monuments to P# 


iterity; depended wholly on the credit s ko 
the | 


vi (123) 

ſte Prieits, being withal generally inte- 
Sed in the things thus preſerved, making 
the credit of their falſe R&ljgion, or 
e : edit of their Nation, for Antiquity, 
mare Inventions; were to be found and 
umined only in oze place (not like Books 
ery where) nor even there it' ſelf with- 
litthe Leave and DireCtions of ſuch in- 
elſed Prieſts. - Upon this account their 
If bumorred Stories with which it was 
jonable in thoſe times to adorn their 
7es, Were grounded on the credit 
fac pretended Inſcriptions. So Cebes's 
We, and the Samothracian Inſcriptions 
fred to by Axiochns, and thoſe con- 

Tiling the Mtlantides in Tires. 
£. XyI. AND thus it was generally in 
gimgenuous dealings of thoſe Nati- 
which upon the appearing of the 
| Þþ Scriptures in the common Tongre, 
7) In to rival them, and one another for 
qrty, Thus the Babyloniars in De- 
preſerved theiv Moral Diſcourſes 
; Pillars of Acicarnus. Thus X:ſu- 
win Beroſus is ſaid to have preſerved 
Chaldear Inventions Ingraven in 
tes Fivom the Deluge. Thus Manctho 
aded; to have gathered his new Dy- , 
from the like P:Hars of Meronry. © | 
Po ew is pretended to have preſerved Ci, "0 


of "We his 21, 
the | : 


\ [1 . 


| ma Gr. 
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( 24) : 
his inventions 1n Judicial Aftrology by thi 
like invention - of Ingraving them" ih; 
Plates, which Plates they uſually faſtng 
to PzHays 3 from whence I am apttothin 

Clem. 4: that the Gnoſticks might take- occaſion 
Strom. Vi. forge that Prophecy which was amon 
p. 642, A. them obtruded in thoſe times under} 
Name. And as /Egyptian Notions werlf 5 
the Principal ingredient in moſt of tho, 
Antient Hereſies that were comprehendeW$; 
under the common Name of Groſtich 1 
7luzrch, 1O I am apt to think that Cheri the Anil; 
de jþd.& ent Name of Egypt gave them occaſione 
Ofrid. father what they pleaſed on a ScriptureſÞ 4 
Patriarch of a Name that had ſome ail 

nity to it, beſides that the Scripture it (ell 

calls tgypt fo often the Land of Ham, 
thatthe Inſcriptions of Cham and Mercy 
;1661; WEE probably the very ſame. The like 
oo c 2, alſo conceive concerning the- Pillars oF 
Plutzrch. Seth aforementioned from Joſephus. Noi 
Þ.ryr is the miſtake ſo difficalt as may bein 
dius, in gined. [t is very well 'known that thi 
Ple.Tmee Dog-ſtar was by the /Egyptians alles 
wa. (1) Sothisz That the revolution of thai 
Porphyr. great year was accordingly from it calle 
deantr. Sothiaca (2) Periods, becauſe the Dog? 
2) Clem. ſtar then returned exatly ro the ven 
Alexand. ſame place where he had been before 


m_— That their great year was therefore call 
« 335>C. Ks 


( 25') 
bus or Caricularis, as Cenſorinus tells. | 
{ becauſe it began exactly on the firſt De die | 
y. of that Month on which the Dog-ſtar ** © **: 
ſe, - which was the /Hgyprian Thoth. 
ho ſees not that the whole contrivance 
that Year was exaGtly fitted to the 
urſe of that Star? And that therefore 
both was reckoned for the firſt Month 
[the Year becauſe the Dog-ſlar roſe' in 
2 If therefore its Name were given it 
ithany deſign, it ſeems to have been 
iercfore called 7hoth becanſe their Sorhis 
ſe.1n it, and therefore that thoſe two 
amesare indeed deſigned for the ſame. 
Gor is the change of $ and Th either- dif- 
eult or unuſual in thoſe Tongues, as 
pht have been ſhewn by multitudes of 
xamples if I had leiſure. 
*C. XIIL BUT whether the Name of 
both and . Sothis were Originally the 
ame ormatz, yet it ſeems clear that the 
lotions of Mercury were inſcribed to 
wothis. So Mainetho's Sacred Hiſtory. IN Latent. | 
he ſame | Senſe no doubt, that Emnins's _ ys 
tranſlation of Evemerws Hiſtory, pre= © 
nded alſo from Sacred: Pillars was allo 
Aled Sacred) is called the Bi&\G 454% in 
Wſcb. ib. , And, which yet comes more 
ily home to what I am now proving, 
be very Name 29 is uſed in this matter 
1 C from 


( 26 ) 

from Petofiris an Egyptian Writer, by 
Tnloc Eu, Yettins alens, Antiochenns in Scaliger and 
: ow others, and that in the Maſculine Gendey. 
© But this whole matter will be yet plainer 
if we remember that the deſign of Maretho 
(1) So Cen- ('} was to fit his Chronology to that Sorhiac 
chars Period, We ſee it eccordingly prevailed 
* ;n the xvi. 11 moſt of the later /Egyptian Chronologies, 
Daſty7% which - 2.1 to any more than ordi- 
Kurix® >4- nary ExaGneſs, So the Deſtru@ion of 
pews Kv- Troy is noted in Clem. (*) 4lexandrinus, 
= -& moſt probably from an Egyptian Author. 
pes 0 roſs So were the yearsof Nabonaſſar in Ptolonries 

« Iyncel/, : : 
'p. 103. C. Canon, and the Babylonian Eclipſes fitted 
'E)5 70m]. to the fame Canicular year by (*) Hippar- 
(3) Pol. cbs. Now this Sothiac Period was pur- 
'P- 104. poſely invented to give a full and exat 
account of the $#s courſe, till he was to 
riſe exaQly in the ſame place of the Zo- 
- diac where he had riſen before. For pro- 
_—_— on this Hypotheſſs that the true 
Solar Tear conſiſted of 365 days and ;, this 
Fourth was not intercalated every Fourth 
Year, asin the Julian account, but per- 
mitted to run on (purpolcly that their 
Feſtivities might paſs through the whole 
Year) till thoſe Fourth parts of a Day 
made up a whole Tear, which they did in 
1461, Egyptian, equivalent to 1460. 
Fulian Years. That this was purpolely 
deligned 


oo ID ww iT3i kf © &oT 


LIM 


_ 
deſigned to fignifie the Courſe of the 


appears from their calling the whole 
Period by the Name of (*) Annus Hens, (*) Cenſor, 


ard 5 07 612v7;, as the Name of 0% fim- *; 


ded . nat, 


ply taken, fignifies the Sur in Antient 


Authors. 


But the Sz, whoſe 


Courſe 


this was, was called 7yphor, as Typhon was 


alſo called Seth, as Plutarch 
(*) aſſures us. Accordingly 
as moſt of the Egjptian 
Names of Perſors and Pla- 
ces were taken from their 
Gods, ſo we have ſt1!] foot- 
ſteps of this Gods name in 
the Names of Sethron, Se- 
thos, Sethoſrs, &c. And then 
it cannut be thought 
ſtrange, that as his whcle 
Book is denominated from 
his Chrowological Period, fo 
that Period it (elf ſhould 


be aſcribed to the Egypriar 
&h, and conſt quently the 


(®) Oi 8) Tis os Tits CuAuors 
X F a7 ASgghoy au; Mags 
Kantwy win wyvvrres Tus 
cove wy ooo) + HAizs 
X3y x07 {z00. Plutarch. de I'd. 
& ©firid, p.267.C.And alittle 
aites: Aid + Tugwve £14 as 
"Arle: 2gA8mv, tp on 
ra md ;yagty oy 1 Kg.Ta £14. 
4 {4yop.\W here we have the 
frenification of Seth in the 
Fgymian 3 onvue, and the rea- 
ſon why the Sun and Typhon 
were called ſo. Again,Ts EnS 
aur Tupaye iwgAtr Gexter 
48y 70 xgTadWwy2Sey op x) xg> | 
ra aGouevoy.p.371.8,Again 
0 5 T.yer («Tap dgn)). 
=. P. 276. A. 


Pillars allo from which theſe accounts 


were taken. 


It may be another account 


way be given of this matter, that by the 
Pillars of Seth may be meant only their 
belonging to Egypt, So 1t- appears that 
the ſam< King who was called Eeyptus by 


the Greeks, 
| C 2 


was by the Egyptians them- 


{elves 


- 
2 —- 


 . Autolyc. 


( 28 ) 
ſelves called Sethos, and as it ſeems from 
thence concluded by Manetho to have 
been the ſame with him whom the Greeks 
called /Egyptus the Brother of Darans, 
(who neither was himſelf known. to the 
Egyptians, by thename of Danass but 2. 
mais) becauſe Sethos in the {Eg yptian 
Tongue, ſignified the ſame thing as 
eA2yptus in the Greek. Now the Name 
of Egypt was derived from the Name of 


eAgyptus, by which he was known to 


the Greeks, and therefore proportiona- 
bly the Name of Sethos muſt have de- 
rived the like denomination of Sethos to 
Theoph. An. B15 Conntry. So Theophilus Antiochenus 


roch. L. from Manetho : "AuTlG 5 1 awes rn am + 


WL. ad 2 Baotnicg Si; m yar SE'OQE 2a0ty *AITTTI- 


TOZ 944). Which, being once admitted, 
will open a further way of expounding 
* Ant. 1.3. Joſephu#'s yi Zvedd), which muſt be recon- 
ciled with the place where the Mercurial 
Pillars were placed by Manetho, and 1s 
by him called S120. And to derive 
this. yet higher, the uſual occaſion: theſe 
emulous Nations took for challenging 
the glorious A#ions or Perſons of each 

hers to themſelves, was when them- 
elves alſo had AGions or- Perſons of the 
ſame Name. Now Heliopolis in Egypt was 


Famous for. thoſe Mercurial Jritings. 


And 


C29.) 

And therefore they who were ambitious 
of challenging them to themſelves, were 
to.take occaſion of doing ſo from a Helio- 
jlis, of their own. Accordingly the 


(baldeans, for their Xiſuthrus pitch-d 


on Heliopolis in Sippara, and the Phenz; f9brt. 


dans had their Helzopolis at Mount Liba- 
mi, a Sacred place, and particularly 
Famous for their Baztuliza. And when 
they had, on this pretence, claimed' Mey- 
ary as their own, the change was very 
obvious, from Enezdri to Sverzdir, for 
them who were willing from thence to 
conclude, that theſe Mercurial PsHars 
were to be expected only in Syria, where 
their Heliopolis was placed. The very 


: Analogy of Grammar is ſufficient to ſhew 


that it was a will and deſigned variation. 
Sen had indeed been Greek, but 
Evert), though in the Native Caſe, 
ems to have been a change from Sverzu3, 
35 that alſo from 21-243, on the deſign 
now mentioned. And there is ſtill a foot- ' 
ſtep of EZ1:2/9 as the Antjenteſt Reading 
in Zoſephus, that Enſtathius reads it Enigaxd, 
Hexaem. And this very Origination cf 
this Ford is a ſtrong Preſumption that 
zerd) wi rather, than Sveryymn (as ſome 
Learned Perſons would have 1t from 
Anmian) \s indeed an Antient Reading 

QC 3 in 


UMI 


Ammian 
Mavceliin, 
1.22. Yal-|. 
in loc, Sir 
Tops Var- 
ſhim.Chro, 
Can, SEC. 1, 
P. 39. Ed. 
Lipf. 
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in Joſephus. That I may not now menti- 
on the Antient Tranſlation of Joſephus by 
Caſſrodore, and as many of the Mnticnt; 
as followed either tat or the Greek near 
thoſe times, who generally take it for Syrig 
on the account now mentioned. TI conteſ 
I cannot eaſily diſtruſt ,;m1477az in what 
he ſays concerning thoſe Syrizges, where 
thoſe ' Sacred Hrcroghphical Inſcriptions 
were, which were deſigned to te pre- 
ſerved from a delyge, kecauſe he pretends 
to write ©iſa pleraque, what he had ſeen 
with hisown Eyes. I confeſsI am apt to 
think that theſe Syrirges, were the places 
deſigned for the ſo much cclebrated 
Pillars of Mercury, though theſe Inſcripi. 
ons were in Faults under ground (thole 
were properly Syringes) and in Wal: 
rather than P:/ars (though I know how 
largely the Notion of 522: may be under- 
ſtood) becauſe I cannot think they had 
them in two places, for that ſame reaſonof 
preſerving them from the Deluge. Yet the 
Country where they were, might have 
been called Seriadica, and that it was o, 
we have, before Joſephus, the more Anti 
ent Teſtimony of Manerho. Beſides it 1 
confiderable, that the DoQtrine of the 
two Deſtructions of the World, one by 
Fire, another by Mater, which is pre- 
| + Eb tended 
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tended as the occaſion of erecting theſe 


two Pillars, is originally cAfgyptian. And 
they, no doubt on pretence of ſuch 


preſerved their Hiſtories , through the 
ſeveral Deluges and Corflagrations, - And 
from this confounding the Babylonian and 
Bgyptian accounts, which f.,llowed upon 
their ſeveral reſpe&ive Emmlations, I fup- 
poſe it was, that theſe Inventers oft the 
Fable of Seth, were ſo particular 1a telling 
gs the very materials of thoſe Pil/ars. The 
Bgyptian Syringes were, as it appears 
from Zmmiar cut out of a Qrarr'y, and 
therefore were of ſolid ſtone, Bur the 
Babylonian mentioned by Eprigenes were 
GoGilibus Laterculis, tor which that place 
was Famous. Theſe two ſo well fitting 
the deſign of preſerving. them from the 
lonflagration and the Deluge, made them, 
who were willing to confound things for 
latereſts of their own, to be as I ſaid ſo 
very particular, not conſidering that by 
the account given in Plato's Timens, the 
IEgyptians had another -pretence of pre- 
ſerving their own Jzſcriptions from the 
lonflagration as well as from the Deluge. 

d, XIV. SO alſo, for the Writings from 
whence our Sarchoniathon is pretended to 
have colle&ed his Hiſtory, there ſeems 

C4 little 


Vid. Plzton 
in Tir,qui 
ea ha!»uit 
Pillars, boaſted themſelves alone to have ab Zeyp- 


1's," 


Ammi in, 
L, XXill. 


Ap, Plin, 
N. AH, vil, 


<6, 


(*) Philo 
| Byllins 

ſays (o'ex- 
preſly in 
Euſeb, Pr. 
Ev. 1.9. p. 
" 32. A, 


(32) 
little doubt but they were alſo deſigned 
for the, ſame with thoſe of Mercury ; as 
alſo that the Subje& of theſe YPritings, 
were taken from thoſe Plates and Pillars 
now mentioned. Philo Byblins himſelf 
expreſly ſays, that Sanchoniathon en) 
quired very carefully into the Notions of 
Taautns, That Taautus, to whom they 
were aſcribed, was no other than (*) Mer. 
cury, will, I believe, need no proof. And 
theſe MjStical Books of the Ammonigqus 
being joyned with them, makes it yet 
more probable. For even among our 
preſent Counterfeits under the Name of 
Mercury, we have an Epiſtle of Afclepins 
to Ammon, concerning the Concealment 
of their Philoſophical Myſteries, with {c- 
veral other Fragments of the like addres 
in Stobens Eclog. Phyſ. by which we ſee 
that thoſe unfaithful dealers with Ferre, 
did both joyn this Ammon with him 
whom they make a King in Libya (very 
probably with ſome relation to the Fa- 
mous Libyan Oracle of Jupiter Ammon) 
and withal, made the ſame Ammon 1 
very zealous Patron of thoſe Philaſophical 
Mſzfteries. So that this holds exa& cor- 
reſpondence with thoſe other Cheats, and 
looksas it it belonged to the ſame Forge. 
Unleſs poſhbly we may refer it to that 


more | 


LIM 
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nore Antient Conjun&ion- of Thoth and 
Thomuz, and the God of the Fyyptiare . 
Thebes, called {morn in Plato himſelf, In Phe. 
whence it comes to -paſs that the Fgypti- * ©? 
a Thebes has, in the Prophets, the Name 
of No- Ammon, as it was uſual, and, as Di- 
adorns obſerves moſt proper to the Fgyp- 
faxrs, to denominate their Cities from 
their Deities, It may be this may be the 
reaſon why the Name of Ammor is ſo uſu- 
25 ally made uſe of in the accounts of the 
et | Egyptian Philoſophy, becauſe the Name 
ir J it ſelf ſeems an off ſpring of Ham, aſcri- 
f F bed in the Scripture to the Land of Fgypt 
1 Wit (elf, fo that the Ammonian Philoſophy 
it F no More than a Colony of the Aigyptian, 
- || And theſe *Amrguze Teruuels, theſe Myſti- 
's I cal Writings were moſt properly aſcribed 
& || tothis God, whoſe very Name, as Mas 
, {| netho expounds it, ſignified in the Agyp- ap. pr, 
1 if tian Tongue, 75 wiguupiro 8, 7 xgviury. How tarch. de 
/ | much more proper an Etymology 1s this, A 
- Þ than that which Bochart gives elſewhere © 
) | from the Hebrew, where his Intereſt for pc Pher, 
[ 


Sanchoniathon, obliges him to make theſe Col. 11, 
Ammonian Writings Phenician £2 | 

d. XV. But to examine now the Cre- 

| dibility of his pretence to theſe Means 3 it 
firſt confiderable that, ſecing theſe Re- 

| cords were Egyptians, 1t 15 not eaſie to ex- 


ry plain 


17 


(34) 
plain how Sanchoniathon himſelf, a Manfiſen 
of another Nation, could have acceſs toflg: 
them. The difficulty Pythagoras found 
notwithſtanding the powerful recommen- 
dation of Polyzcrates to Amaſis who wa 
his Hoſpes, ſhews how averſe they were 
to communicate their Myſteries to Fo. Yes 
reigners. But it was not at all to be ex. fic 
peed by Perſons wrcircumciſed, as the Nth 
Phenicians were undoubtedly in the pre. 


Porphyr.de tended Age of Sarchoniathon. But ſup. Ye 
vit,P)th47. poſing he had Conquered the difficulties I th 


P.183.vid. 
Not. Hol- 
| Few. 


of acceſs, and ſubmitted, as Pythagors: pc 
ſeems to have done, to Circumciſion ; yet {i 
the Myſtical Books of the Ammonian,, Bw 
and much more the Myſtical Hierogh- | F 
phicks of the Afgyprians (of which kind YT: 
the Sacred I»ſcriptions of their Pillars ge. 
nerally were) depended till on a higher Iii; 
degree of good will and fidelity of the 

Prieſts for their Explication. And who Jl 
can undertake that they would, after all, J tt 
deal Faithfully with him 2 Eſpecially if | & 
they had ſuſpeRted the leaſt defign in him FE 
of committing them to Writing, and di- 


n 
vulging them to Poſterity 2 Andafter all, I A 
what judicious Perſon would not rather || h 
enquire for this Information Originaly I | 
from the Mgyptians themſelves & Who 
would not rather have truſted their preſent 


ſenſe 
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Manfifaſe in which they were agreed, even in 


to 
Und 


lens 


Was 
ere 
Fo. 
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lger times, than ſuch Second- hand Relati- 
2ns concerning the ſenſe of rheir Anceſtors? 
ind then, what will become of this ſo 
much applauded Teſtimony of Sarxchoria- 


thor, 1f Phenicia matters muſt not be 


gpected from him, as they could not 
fom ſuch means of Information 3 and if 
the Teſtimony even of the later Fgypti- 
as muſt be preferred before him? I am 
yery well aware that the whole credit of 
this Author depends on the contrary ſup- 
poſition, that both theſe Pillars of Taas- 
tw, and Apocryphal Books of the Ammeoni- 
ws, were in Phenicia, and concerned 
Fhenician Aﬀairs, and in the Pheniciarn 
Tongue or CharaFers, that a Native Phe- 
mcian might be preſumed fitteſt to under- 
ſtand them, 

$. XVI. THIS will indeed, and will 
alone, make him fo credible as he is 
thovght to be. Andit is plainly ſuppo- 
ſed in the Author himſtlt, who makes 
Hermes a Native Phenican, and to be 
made King of Agypt by one that was. 
And ihis ſtems the moſt likely account 
how the Pillars of Seth, (which I ſaid 
ſeem to be the ſame with thoſe of Mer- 
fxry) came- to be placed by Joſephns in 
$riz, that he had met them placed there 


by 


ApudEu7, 
Pr. Ev. 1, 
IO, P. 36, 
A. 39: B. 
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by ſome who, were thus in Intereſt, con. 


cerned to glace them fo, to juſtifie their 
other Fa 


Manetho was eafily corrupted into vez 
in Joſephus, by them who were wil. 
ling go have it ſo, as has already lg 
been obſerved. And the Egyptian Name his 
of Seth, ſo exatly agreeing with the He. 
brew Name, was a likely occaſcor of miſtake, 


and an Argumezt too, for them who had 


rather have him belicved to be a Hebrey . 


than an Egyptian. But then againſt this 
I oppoſe all the contrary, both Teſ#zmronics 
and Arguments that might be produced 
to prove that Hermes was a Native Xgyp- 
tian, and that Agypt was never ſo ſubdu- 
ed by the Phenicians as to receive, nor 
Phenicia in ſuch a ſtrong and flouriſhing 


ions. Befjdes 17 Sn in 


condition, as to give thema King of ther ſa 
own Nation. That is as many Teltino- fly 
mes, as there are or have been /E2yptiun Bl, 


Writers, not only after, but before the 
publiſhing of this pretended Sarchoria- 
thor ; as many of them, at leaſt, as men- 
tion ſuch a Perſon as H.rmes, as many of 
them as wrote before theſe Diſputes of 
Antiquity of Nations were ſtarted, as well 
as they who wrote afterwards, to abet 
parties now made, and to drive on de- 


ſigns by this time already formed to their 
hand, 


=> 2 OHSS 5.9 <5 


( 37 ) | 
The higheſt account of all the De Nat. 
repries 1n Cicero's: time, that was given NT. on 
ſthem who had then the curiofity to 
aquire into the 'Gods of the ' ſame Name, 
Il: counted not to above five, and among 


ay hem'no mention of any one that was a 
Tc Wheniciar, a ſign none ſuch was fo much 
% challenged by them, till this pretended 
& Wachorriarhor., The fame account is 'fol- 


uy ed by others afterwards, by Ampelins 
nd Arnmobins, a ſign that even ther this _—_—_ 
titious Phenician was not of that credit, ey 
$to be thought worthy to encreaſe the 
ceived Number. And theſe were ſuth- 
ent to be oppoſed to the true Sanchonia- 
himſelf. The Original Writings of 
laentus, and the Myſtical Books of the 
Iw»mrians muſt have been theirs, and' 
ould have been Interpreted by none but 
bem, if we will allow any thing to:.the: 
concurrent Teſtimonies of diſrtereſſed An» 
© Fiquity. But how much more than'ſuffi- 
" {cient are they to over-ſway the Yoxchers 
or iz, and for all thoſe things alſo which 
rommend - him as ſo very creditable ? 
low-much Anrienter £ How much freer 
rom defign?- That I may not now del- 
d-to Perſonal Compariſons. 
"*$. XVII. BUT (poſhbly to avoid the 
ificulty to be ſuppoſed in underſtanding 
Writings 


LNMI 


(338 J 
Writings of this Nature) it is ſuppoſe 


that 7 aautxs either found or made all thin" 

elear 3 that he Originally wrote them (© 

whatever he wrote upon his own knoy 4 

| ledge 3 that he made them fo, where h&® 

| did not, as in his diſcovery of theſe yi 

ee Þ tal Books of the Ammonians, from ſon 

Pr.Ev.l. g. Monuments of their own, concealed ir f, 

P- 32- B. their Adzta, and of difficult acceſs, by 

yet procured ang divulged by him ; that 1d 

he unriddled the Tales and Alegorie, $f 

wherein they had been Originally conf® 

cealed. But that the later Przeſss againſ® 

retrived their Mythologies and Arts offfi® 

concealment. That as for the MercuridS 

Ap. Eu. Books themſelves the Son of Thabion waff® 
Ib-P-39-C- the firſt who turned them into Alger, 

from whom they came | to the Greeh ; 

1b.p.40-8. That many Generations afterwards Sur 

mubelus, the God (I ſuppoſe lo Sir-namedFÞ 

lice Antiochus, and Diodorus CromsF** 

the Philoſopher, from Saturz, and Pirff® 

the c/Hoyptian from Apobo, that I may in- 

ſtance allo in private Perſons who were 

Sir-named from Gods, not only denomi- 

zatively,) and Thuro a Woman Sir-named FF 

Chuſarthis , explained thoſe Mllegories. 

T hat by this means they might come clear F% 

to Sanchoniathorn trom Writings, without F* 


Perſonal Diſcoverics of the PrieiFs, which 
| | Was 


1. 


( 39) 


wnot to be expeted. This ſeems cor- 


ng ived, as if it were on purpoſe to defead 


Credit of theſe Infarmations. 
$ XVIII. BUT how many things are 
xe ſuppoſed no way conſiſtent with the 


:Morions of thoſe times 2 We ſee ivis ac- 


owledged that the Arts of concealment 


|| FMyſterie, had been taken up and uſed 
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fore, becauſe Taantus 1s ſaid to have un- 
Idled thoſe of the Ammonians. And 
jo know not how great a Piaculam it 
ws thought to divulge Myſteries * How 
uticularly Superſtitions the Artients 
re that way, as appears from the Fa- 
s of Phinews and Prometheus £ And 
ncrning the eABgyptians) from their 
forſhip of Harpocrates ? How it was Ca- 
for the Perſon who endeavoured it, 
_ thow they would no doubt have ſop- 
y/ d ſach Publications of their Myſteries 
Flay in their power to do ſo 2 How 
en_could Sanchoniathon come by them 
þ lived ſo many Ages after ? Was 
becauſe they could not ſuppreſs all Copies 
Wa had once eſcaped them at firſt, 
cially not ſuch as were in the Hands of 
ePhenicians, who were not obnoxious 
their Juriſdiion £ But would they, at 
t, have paid that Honzonr to the Me- 
qoof a Perſon guilty of a Crime then 
reputed 


(40) Ek 

reputed ſo very i#rpi0u5 as to make him a 

God? Would they not rather have erea® 

ed Pillars to his diſyrace (from- when Js 

came afterwards the popular notion off 

ryntreey ) than borrowed all their ' Sacred "4 

Rites #hd Inventions from his Books oft” 

Pillars 2 Would they have aſcribed allf 

their Solenmities of Religicn (as it appear. 

they did from Clemers Alexandrins) tolf; 

. ſuch a Prophaner of their Secrets, to fol ® 

*r0D: V mMpious a violator of their received Re 
ligion ? | IT 

d. XIX. AND who indeed 'was more 

unhkely to have ſuch an accuſation laid tc E 

his charge, than*he that was reputed the 


Writings of the Ammonians, For s. 
Otne 


FirſtInſtitutor of their Religion, the fl 5 
Impoſer' of that Sacred ſilence which the "tt 
took tor ſo neceſſary a Duty of all that Q 

$4roum Would pretend to be Religions > Wh 
_— ſhonld © they aſcribe their Hieroglyphitk < 
Fe. Jak and. their Sacred CharaFers to him, 1t they js 
Firmic- had nbt thought that he had} invented 
Mathct- them purpoſely for this concealment 2 Butf ly 
1D, . 18. | . | = 0 
* 8. conſider him even as the Inventor only af X 
Spy *r. their Letters (an Invention expreſly aſc}; - 
26. a, bed' to him by this pretended Sanchonia 4 
thon himſelf) and they cannot ſhew it 
poſſible for him to make that diſcovery hq: 
1s pretended to haye made from the yer) ; 


(a) 
ather Secred ways but. Letters, were of 
ſþ zquivocal fignification ,. as nothing 
could be gathered from them withour 
She Oral Traditions of their Prieſts. ; Abd 
therefore he could .not -have made fo 
geat Diſcoveries by Booker, if himſelf 
were the firlt Inventor of Letters. 

- S.XX. BUT whois this Son of Tha- 
bien, who is ſaid to have turned them 
back into A/egories, and from whom they 
came at laſt to the Greeks? [| ſuppoſe Aga» 
thodemoy, or the Second Mercury the 
ÞJ Father of Tat, who is ſaid 'by Maretho to 
have tran{ſMfted the Books of the ſaid 
Elder Mercury into Greek, but _ yet 


.. at which was of common uſe, poſſibly 
that though the words were, yet the Cha- 
1 24Fers might not be underſtood by the 
Greeks without the Priefts aſſiſtance , 
«if Which he alſo ſecured by placing them in 
pr the Adyta. All theſe things ſeem- exattly 
$ to agree with the preſeat Fragments of 
| the Mercurial Writings in Greek, where 
. | the Elder Mercury is blamed by - Ammon 


Tegupacty isegy hues, that is in the Sacred AP. Euſch. 
Egyptian Letter, contradiſtinit from ©”: 6.Ed. , | 


Scaliger. 


for divulging their Myiteries : where the 
W Second Mercury is he who generally ſpeaks 
$410 his ow-: Perlon, the Elder i ſpoken of 
1n the Third, and Tat is mentioned as his 
Con, and the Mu57 eacoy armekkkeuihtie1ey Is {ſo of- 
D ten 


Y 


( 42.) 
ter! mentioned,. where the. very Piles 
are mentioned, and that they were to be 
divulted to Poſterity from thoſe Pillars, 
as appears from a, Fragment of them ex--- 
* Stob. Ec- tant 1n Stobeus, Yetit does not appear 
: bog. Phyſ. "that Manerho publiſhed that Texr of thoſe . 
| Mercurial Books he- pretends to have uſd 
out of the Sacred /Egyptiar, into the] * 
common. Greek CharaRer. That he might |. 
forbear to do as a Prief?. Poflibly Nu-Þ - 
menius might have contributed hereunto, 
who is therefore ' charged by his own 
Heathen Brethren for divulging Myſteries, 
14 rob. in Whoever did 1G, ſeems allo ro have en» 
fume. Sci-  Jarged-- thoſe of Manctho, with other 
£21" things he rook for Mercurial, as will ap 
| car hereafter. However theſe very al- 
lafionsto theſe Greek Mercurials, arc ſut- 
ficient ro convict this pretended Sanchoni- 
athon of falſehood, m the opinion of fuch 
as believe the Mercurials themſelves to be 
Forgeries, and Forgeries much Jater than 
the time that Santhoniathor pretends tO, 
However, if they were again involved by 
this Second Hermes, how comes Sanchonia- 
thox to have underſtood them > But it this 
Surmnbelus and ZThuro had extricated them 
before the time of Sarchoniather, how 
comes Orphens (who muſt have been Flaer 
or contemporary with him, it he flouriſhed 
at, or. a little before, the War of Troy, 
* alid 


| q WELL 
vnd who is generally ſuppoſed to haye bor. 
— his Notions from the . Zzyptians) 
"| nor-to have underſtoed them tree From 
Cx Allegories, as.well as this pretended Sar- 
ear choniathon > Rat tO proceed; | 
ofc - t, XXL. HE 1s prerended alſo to have 
{dF Þorro wed his [nformatians from EBerom- 
the baal the Prieſt of: the, God Jevo. There 
ul is lictle reaſon to doubt but that he meant 
"| Gideon, who was by his. Father Foaſh 


0, F :Sir- named Jerubbaal. The. putting of H F-4ni.:2 


"ny before Hebrew Words beginning Ge T . 
"} :(that is, - putting Aſpirations, where in the 
t F *Qciginal, the 7 is Conſonant) is ſo com- 
TJ mon, that | belizv: none will doubt of it. 


q Inſtances. are very obvious, as in -Hiere- 
ri mias, Hierufalem, Hiericho,. &c. And the 
[- MS. Greek « is as eatie .to have been m1- 
4 ſtakuh for a «, which is, their Mark for 


1& which 18a0 ordinary occaſion of miſtake 
G in multitudes of MS'S. Ef pecially in the 
Jels £kiilfal Pabliſhzrs of Printed Books 
"| from MSS. and this Name is at thispre- 
"| fent Written Jerobaal, with an o 1n the 
\ | Vulgar Latiz Text, Judg. vi. 32. And 
Almoſt a5 little reaſon 1s there to doubt, 
bur rher the Name Fevo, 1s only a Greek 
Imitation of , the Tetagrammaton, the 
middle and final Aſpirations being utter- 
Jy unezpreſſible in the Greek Tengue. Bur 
1) 2 neither 


Po 4 FA Fo, : uw 


AE oE (-44-) 
neither is this account of his Information, 
| an Five more creditable than the others, 
Tow could Gideon be a Prieſt, who was 
*Fud. viii, Of the Tribe of Manaſſeh ? Was it on ac- 
[97 count of the Ephod which Gideon made? 
But where 1s there the leaſt intimation that 
he wroteit himſelf? Nay,when he is ſaid to 
have placed it 1n. his own City of Ephra, 
it Teems to imply, that it was placed there 
for another's wearing. And how comes 
it-to paſs, that'the' Scripture ſhould paſs 
It- Over in lence, that is fo puncual in 
' taking notice of Violations of the Prie#. 
hood, in matters of. lefſer conſequence in 
 Jeroboam and others? But how could 
Sanchoniathon have | been guilty of ſach 
4 miſtake, in fo freſh a memory of Gide- 
0, \n ſo near a Neighbourhood of the 
Fews, 1n a matter wherein then the mean- 
eft of 'them; could have informed him, 
(16 careful they were then to keep up the 
ttiemory of their Tribes) if he had been 
{od UNigent in procuring Infcrmation, as is 
* Of 7  Pretended? Suppoſe he had been fo neg- 
- ery 35. gent bimfelf;” yer, how could King 
Lec} + "Abibalirs, to whom he is ſaid to have De- 
- e@n2%izs dicated his Book? How could all his 
oe --p *'* contemporary Enquirers after Trath, trom 
Zu{-5, Þr, all whom, He is pretended to have re- 
| Ev.1.9 31- ceived commendations,' be yet all fo mi- 
A ſtaken 
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to make this fancy concerning Gide. 
ws Prieſthood look more likely, the ex- 


wy 


ferith, with whom | the, 1ſraclites "@m- 
mitted 1dolatry after the. death of Gideon, 
maſt have been the God of Berytus,  Sarn- 
toniathon's own City. But it ſeems moſt 
likely, that this Baa! Berith was the God 


o4 was Conſecrated, at his own' City 
ra, That Ephod is ſaid to have been 


# #+ + 


2 ſnare to Him and his Family. And4ac- 


Conſpiracy with Abimelech, which proved 
the rain of the greateſt part of Gideor's 
Family. IF (o, then'there was no ground 
to make'this Baa! Berith the fame with 


| ff, to whom Philo Byblirs would Have 


ys believe that Gideoz was Prieſt; How: 
ever, there is no probability that Berth 
(if it muſt needs be the name of a. place) 
could be the ſame with Bery:us.* This 
Berith; where the. Sichemites dwelt was in 
all likelyhood under the Dominiotr of 'the 
Iſraelites, but Berytys was in Phenicta, 
and was in Sarchoniathon's time (if we 
lay believe Philo Byblins) under a di- 
tink Kare from Ifael. Beſides the dif- 
# D 3 ferers 


ken in a thing oof ſo eafie Information 2 


nt Bochart conceives that the _'Bag/ Ph. Col. 


bh the Goddeſi) to whom Gideop's 


cordingly. this Baal Berith's Temple, "tur-] udgeiv.hs 
tiſhed the Sichemites' with Arms [A 'theip. : 


_— 


«- # —= 


It. 17; 
Jude, viit. 
33: | 


Judg, viii, © 
2 Ts 


C46.) 
ferens ways of- writing theſe, words in the 
Pelror. »- gives hittle occaſion. for ſiich a 
m The Phenician Berztus was {0 
called as: Srephanys  xells us, rather from" 
7 ND 4 7 tub ooy, Be. oy ap 9, Cptap T2þ &v Nis, 
And Ks obſervable, -that Stephanus ſeems 
to. have. taken whathe had core rning 
thele- Phenician places, from Philo Byblis 
hinaelt, as might baye. been. ſhewn in {:- 
veral-laftances, and is on another . occal'- 
| Phen.Col. Ergo by Bochart himſelf,” TE this 
IL, 12, oth from; him alſo, then-1 It will at 
| bg xt Mate is afficity between the 
Berith an : Berytas,, cools heve' 
xcaſion of wiſtake/to. Philo Bj. 
5 ich as. to our prelent” pbrpole, 
oh greater - conſe quience, than 
=D, ſame Learned Perſon.” obſerves 

from Noznys, who takes Berytus for Bero:, 

the Dapghter of Pens and Adonis. Tu 
therefpre,.. looks like one of. thoſe 116 
meant Blunders, ; which thoſe "Medern 

ONS s were ordinarily guilty of | in the 
Hiſtory, who pretended, no doubt 

Fol the like Records; to give other ac- 
counjsof them, than their, own writings 

had done of theriſclves, only with a ce 

lign to aſperſe theix Nation. Thus. Moſes 

+ Suid. M®- 1; mad a Wonian, called Mojo by 4lex: 
+ ew. aP. Tc der  Polyhiſtor.. Moſes and Joſeph are 


Jepb. C.AP« 
I. 1057. p Joyned 


© - "al 
ned together as contemporaries in Chg - 4 1 
= Bar Moſes is the Son of - Joſeph ff, 200 | 
Ws Pompeins, Epitomiz'd by Fuſtin, aan 
tang more Inſtances might have been gt- 
oF it had been neceſſary. - Nor will 

| Anſwer of Bcchart ſerve to excuſe him 
& 172. may indeed alons fignifie, a 
rince as well as a Priei#, But whea it is 
ned with the God, to whom he is faid 

0 have been Prieft,chat were alone {ufhct- 
A" to determine the ſjznification, from 
ay ambiguity of whi. h it might other- 
wiſe have been capable, But beſides I. 
ſhall (*) hercafter have occaſion to ſhew 
tis defign in making him a Prieſt, for , re- 
mmending what he was to deliver on 

Teſtimony. 

©, XXIL BUT. poſtibly his pretended 
Iemoires of. Gideon, might have given 
m the Title of Prieft,.. and Saucbonia- 
n aiStranger, a likely. occalion of ſach 
iſtake. If they did: ſo, then this.it 
had been.a ſufhicient Argument, that 

ey could; not have been Gideor's. - And 

| at credit muſt that part of - bis 
aſtary be of, which relyes: gn ſo uncre-: 
able Informations ? And indeed; how 
mlikely js it, that Gideoz ſhould have 
t ſuch Memoires behind him : > In all 


lyhood, what bad, come from-him, 
| D 4 would 


( 48>) 
would have been accounted Prophetical ; 
at leaſt, if it had been undoubted, would 
have been made ſo by the atteſtation of 
the Sanbedrim, who were by God himlſeif 
eſtabliſhed for the Anthentical 'Jzdges of 
Prophets. Which is the moſt defenſible 
way for aſſerting the Divinity of the Aro. 
nymons Authors of the Old Teſtament. 


And if ſo, what probability 'had there 


been of- their miſcarriage ? Nay, ſuppoſiag 
them” only Huan, and of no higher re- 
pute_among the Jews; yet, who can 
think.they would have vegle&ed ſo pre- 
cious a- Monument of their. Aztiquity, 
fromfo ſure a hand as Gideor's ? But there 
1s not the leaſt Memory of ſuch a Work 
among the Jews, not in their Canonical 
Hiſtories ; not in the multitndes even of 
Connterfeits, that were Antient, or were 
ever received, even among the Heleniſts, 
of which we have any account, <ither in 
their Antient Stichometrie, or in any Anti- 
ent Oxotationsz not ſo much as in any 
Quotation of thoſe Canonical Hritgrs that 
lived near thoſe times, and quote ſeveral 
extantthen, which have fince miſcarricd, 
as the Book of Jaſher, of the Wars of the 
Lord; &ce. Not even in the Book of 
Judges, where his Teſtimony had ben 
moſt * uſeful for continuing the Jer 

46h | Hiſtory, 
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Hiſtory, from the death of Joſhna, to his 
own time, Can we think- they would 
thus generally have negle&ed him, if they 


had known him, or thonght him Gena- 


ine? Can we think the Phezriciars would 
ave valued him, if his own Conntry-men 
had ſo ngglefted him 2 

*C XXl11. Certainly, if he ever had any 
ſuch Memoires, or made uſe of them any 
where, it muſt have been, moſt probably, 
here, he orves account of Tewt matters. 
But his accounts concerning them, are ſo 
full of -riſtakes, of miſtakes ſo incon- 
ſtent even with Jewiſh Intereſt, as could 
not, with any probability, have been oc- 
cafioned by any Jewiſh © Teſtimonies 3 
much leſs by ſo grave an unexceptiona- - 
ble a Teſtimony as that of Gideoz. 1 
have had occaſion tomention one inſtance 
already, that of his making Gideon a 
Prieff, And ſuch generally are the reſt 
of his accounts of Jewiſh affairs, as far as 
we can judge of them, by the few Frag- 
ments preſerved to us by Porphyry. He 
makes Abraham a Native Phenician, and py 4. 


theſame with the Greek Saturn, who be- Name of 
ſtowed Attica on Minerva. What Jew ***7ap, 


F6uld have rob'd his Nation of their £5, ** 


Father Abraham they to much - boaſted of, Þ: 35. C. | 


would have derived them from the Urciy. *: 35D: 


cumciſed 


( 50.9) 
cumeiſ-d Philiftines, , ſo much abhorred 
and deſpiſed by them? Would have 
diſbonoured Lbraham himſelf, fo far az 
to have made him a Heathen Deity, 2 
thing ſo deteſted by the Jews ? He make 
him a@#a#y- Sacrifice his Son. Ir is plain 
what Intereſt obliged him to ſay 1o, viz. 
that he might hereby-give an = bak of 
that Antient, but Inbuman Cuſtom, of 
Sacrificing their own Children .to him, 


under the. name of Saturn or Moloch. For fn 


this was generally the deſign of the Heu- 
there Myperies, . to commemorate. ſomg 


= —=—K=-3- > 03-0 =A -J 


memorable:A&tion - of their Deity. Thus be 


the pleaſure, that Ceres: took 1n the obs 
ſcene behaviour of Bauba, was commer 
morated in the”, Eleuſevian Myſteries. And 
the like delight that Hercules took in the 
Plow-man's Curſes, when he -was.. eating 
his Plow-Oxen, was alla, remembred with 
the. like Curſes ſtill repeaved; in the Solems» 
nities of the Worſhip of Herc»les. - But 
what groung could he have in doing {o, 
from the. Old Teſtament s He might. in- 
deed from the later Myſtical Expoſiyons 
of 'the Heſeniſts, who ſpeak of it as done, 
- becauſe xt was. reckoned to him as done 1n 
the , Divine : acceptence, © (Jen, xx1l;, 16. 
: Therefore. St. Par! ſays .he Offered vim, 
Heb. xi. 17. adding -withal, that che rc 
; ceived 


( 51 ) | 

ined hint from Death in a Fizare, v. 19, 

id the expreſſion of having aftually of-. 

md £1zz, 15 alſo uſed by St. Clemens m. bis cm, 24 
pl 2.to the "Corinthians: ' If 1t were Corinth.s 
ace that he derived his miſtake, that **5-1® 
ll alſo prove hica Counterfeited. about 

he tirne he was firſt produced. He gives 

lþ diff-rent accounts of the reaſon why 

fraham ſhou)d bave offered his Son. 
Kameriumes, xirIuyoy 4 TOs Wy Wy KgTAMI 40. D 


wer + car ſometimes again, Avp? yerouers P. 38. D. 
'czs. I know not whether any occa» 
hon of the former account, might have 
been taken from 2 Kings 11. 27. Am. 
16. where the King of Moab velng, 


{9 by dilireſs of War, ofter'd a First- 


ou Son ; but not his own, but the King 
Edoms. But. there is no pretence of 
erin Abraham's cale from any ZFewifþ 
ords, nor conſ-quently could he have 
ſe,difl-rent Informations from the; Me-. 
es of Gideon, unleſs we can ſuppoſe 
them, not,only different from all, the Au- 
ntick Records of his Natioz, but from 
themſelves alſo, theſe things being the 
ancipal in thi; Author, that concern, 
he Jews, an4 yet, being ſoimpoſſible to 
ave buen taken from any Memoires of 
deon, make me verily ſuſpet,. that the 
grger of this Author himiclf, as he did 
not 


( 52 9 
not »ſe, ſo neither did he know of any ſh 
ſuch Memoires, either truly or preten- W# 
dedly paſſing under the Name of Gideon, Ws 
at leaſt, not owned for fuch among the 
Jews, Which as it is a clear conviftion'® 
of his deſigned difingenuity in a matter 
not excuſable by any -pretence of Igno- 
rance; ſoit will render him juſtly liable 
to a ſaſpicion of a like difingenuity in his Þ6 
Other fair pretences, though we had not Þ# 
thelike evidence of  convittion of them, 
At leaſt no ſachpretences to means of In- Þ 
formation muſt be truſted on his word, WY 
and there is no better pretended for 
them. 0 
$ XXIV. BUT, to let the Informations 
alone, the work it ſelf affords Intrinfick F* 
Arguments. 'enough of juſt ſuſpition. A 
great occaſion of the Forgeries of thoſe F 
times, was the Emulation of ſeveral Nati- Þ 
ons, for glory of Inyentions and Anth; 
quity, Hence it came to paſs, that of all 
glorious Inventions, and of all Famous 
Perſons, ſo very different and inconſiſtent Þ* 
accounts are given by the H:ſtorians of F 
the ſeveral Rival Nations, each of them IF 
challenging them for their own, Hence F.: 
fuch a multitude of Japiters, Hercule!'s f® 
Hſedlapinr Diana's, &c. nay, and of F* 
omers too, different not only in Natt- 
on, 


(93) 


but in Age too, yet pretending gene- 


Wi: ſy to the glory of the ſame AQtions. 
on, ul needs be, that of fo inconſiſtent - 


worts concerning the ſame Perſon,” all 
it one. muſt have been not miſtakes, ' 
at deſigned Forgeries, Which I there- 


ter : . 

10. fre note to ſhew that, as it was not unu- 
Je: Il, ſo neither was it new, to Forge on 
hi ich occaſions. Yet they pretended ge» 


xrally to honeſt means of Information. 
ow this pretended Sanchoniathor, is full 
this vanity of arrogating uſeful Inven- 
Sons and Perſons ro his own Phenicia. 
ſhich, as they will prove him /ater than 
eſe Amulations of ſeveral Nations abont 
Intiquity, much later than the time pre- 
« {ended for the true Sarchoniathon ;, fo 
A fey will expoſe him to all the Teſt:monies 
ſe $9 Arguments that may be produced for 
i. he ſeveral Nations againſt him in a/, or 
y of the reſpective Particulars. If he 
be diſproved or charged with indire& 
ſealing in any one particular, that will be 
cient to weaken his credit in all the 
lt, Let us come therefore to the par- 
tieulars. 
*XXV.THUS heaſcribesthe Invention of 
on, to the Phoenician Xore, in all like- Ap.E4jeb. 
hood, the ſame with Xe:oaag 10 Heſrod, Pr. Ey. 1, 
- hom he makes the Famous/ulcar; where» 7& Þ: 35: 
| as 


: i, © bo gle 
Heſind. as the Scripture - attributes. the ſame, 


log. © | 
on 287: Tubal Cain, and the Grecians, to the [ 


Da#zli, not long befere -the Wars. | 


- - © Troy, For there we find that all the An 
In 4p, Of the Heroes, both offenſive and ae fenj 
Argonnut. were of- Braſs, as appears by Homer, a 
Lo 126;18 obſeryed by the Scholiai?, on Apolln 
Paujan, #s Rhodins and P auſanias, which 7 
gnD: great ſuſpicions that the-Invention of {r 
* was late, becauſe it h2d not as. yet reache 

thoſe Parts. But it 1: 1ndeed firange, tt 


Fulcan fhould here be taken for a Phe, 


Heiodr, ©ian, who is by the Egyptians, repoiteff® 
Eujeb., tO have been the notorious Original off 
———— firſt Generation ' of their Deifeſ 
7. Ammien Kings 5 The deſign of , which Deihin 


.Þ% 


£9, 
N 


m 


Mercelliz, being obſerved by this Philo kimiclt, iff 


in gp" have been the Eonour of ſome profitabl 


Apud Zu, Invention for Human Life, will makei 


Pr.Ev. 1.9. 1jkewiſe probabl-, that he was alſo take 
P- 22. D 


Ci. ae for the Inventor of Fire and Iron. Thes® 


. 
: [ 
ak 


Nat.Deor. WETE indeed ſeveral Exlcars obſerved b 
» T11.CH, 
 Alex.Prot, 
' Arnob.\..4, among them none that appears to hay 
Ap. Eu/- been thought Phenician. 'ihus alfo þ 
Pr. Ev. 1. CI. 
\0. p. 35, Makes Magus the Son of the 'aai? alc 


D. * .Titanes, which were accounted bad Dt 


turning the NVae of the SeF into a pre 


mons. Who ſecs not here an inſtance 0 
that ordinary vanity of the Grecians, of 


the Artients, but not above Four, andff 
th 


WL 
T: 


it 


* 


- 
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$& Natne of a Mar, and thence pretend- 
Ws to give an account of their fir{t Inſtitu- 


612 Who ſces not a plain deſign to rob 
a. : 
ihe Chaldeans of the Magi, and to make 


Wm a Phenicia: Invention ? Which let 


4 


him believe, who can find 1n his heart to 
1,00 fo. 1 need not to obſerve, that the 
{bole Sc of the Magi, if they were firſt 
"Mu a ffuted by the Chaldean Zoroaitres, 
+ (wbo ſcems to have lived near the time of 
th, MYthagoras, ,and is faid by ſome to have 
gonverſed with him) they muſt have 
Phbeen Inſtitured long after the time of our 
1 Fpretended ' Sanchoniathor, and | therefore 
if tild not have been taken notice of by 
hin kim. As tor the Ba#rian Zoroaſtres, | 
.Ydotbr the very pretending to him was 
all only fuch another deſign of robbing the 
We Challeans of him. Diodorns calls him. :r.Bibt 
ke Oxyartes, and that was, it may be, hig<x C:/4. 
he#!e Name. I might alſo obſerve, that 
- Ven he makes this Magss the Son of 
an {doſe bad Demons, be evidently alludes 
nay the bad ſenſe of the Name of Magus, 
) dich was yer very much Jater than the 
;Mldſiitacion of the Sed it felt. 
Df $ XXVI. BE alſo makes the Dioſeuri, 
. oft only Phenicians, but the fame allo, _ ., 
ith the Corybantes and Cyrctes. It 3s he Wy 
" Mendent he could not underſtand the 


= | Caſtores, 


(56) 
Caſtores, ' who were not only later thar 
Sanchoniathon, but than thoſe Caretes anc 
Coryzbantes alſo, The moſt candid ſenſi 
that can be put upon it, is by the nang® 


Diofeuri to underſtand, not the Sos, bud 
the Nurſes of Jupiter. So indeed the 
word xz»ei(e 1s uſed in Heſrod for Nurſomg 
And ſo the Curetes or Corybantes, are inſt 
Truth, ſaid ro have Nurſed him in thefſ® 
Antrum I4eum. But then, the word be 
ing Greek, could not have been known 
to the Pheniciax Sancheniathon 5 and 
what word muſt have anſwered it in hi: 
Original Pherician, is not ealie to guelss 
Nor do | know why Phzlo ſhould uſe it | 
Ap. Fuſeb.ſo unuſual a Notion, which yet he ell 
*:37* where uſes for them abſolutely, without 
the explicatory Addition of the Titles offi 
Caretesor Corybantes, And 1s not this 
plain deſign upon the Cretar Jupiter, tal” 
make him, as well as his Nurſes Origl} 
nally Phericien ? But this may poſliblſ 
be thought excuſable as an Interpolation 
of the Trenſiator, who muſt at lealt, hav: 
been the Author of that Greekword. Fol 
it ſeemsevident, not only from this, buf 
Greek words, A«5wr& #* the mention of ſeveral oth 
=iToy, P. 36. becauſe Zevs* Greek, words, and of th 
array, P.27. Ovearss, Greek Nation, nay, of \. 


Kezr, Egunc,&c& p39. . | 
where he quotes Heſfiod,&$, VETY Alexanadrians, _ 


C3 


8 aſe the hiberty, rather of a Paraphraſt, 
han of a faithful . accurate _7ra»/lator. 
nlagBut then, how ſhall we be able to diſtin- 
mFenſh between his Interpolatiens, and the 
ud"Fexe of his pretended Sanchoriathorn. -1t 
nefeems alſo ſtrange, that theſe Corybantes or 
ng # piri, or Samothraces, which, by the 
FGrecians account of them, ſcem to have 
s been the ſame, and to.have accompanied 
{the'' Mater Deorum out of Phrygia into 
ECrete,' ſhould here be made immediately 
þ: Phenicians, though 1 am apt to believe 
indeed that their Myſteries hid Tome Ori- pochart is 
pefay- Phenician Ingredients, * But it 1s lon vil 
"hes wore ſtrange, how they" ſhonld have 4 
A | 
vnd* Crete inhabited, whers'they muſt > 
fave Nurſed, 'or at leaſt, received Jupiter, ' 
Wif themſclves/had been the firſt Inventors. 
of Ships, as is here pretended, unlefs poſ- /*. p- 36. ; 
my fibly*they made uſe of thoſe, hard ſhifts, * 
& Which are here alſo mentioned; as invent- 
ed before. Which'yert is hardly credible 
Fo ſo-great a Maltitude as might be 


tt thought ſufficient to People the whole 
* Hand; 


q 


41 8. XXVII. Other inſtances there are of 

* the like Vanity and Afe@ation in this Au- 

i thor. Sorne I have had occafion to touch (1 ap," 

Fat formerly. * Who can endure to ſee a Fay 

ac I) —_— to ſee the famous Z#gypti- 2; oy 
E 


a7 "wo 43, Co 


| | <1-59 ) 
b4 | C2) '>. P-an (2) Hermes, made Original pe 
| o A P” 425 2- This alone, one'won think, 
ſufficient to overthrow thoſe great El 
gies that are given him for is Fait 
16.p.38.A- fulneſs. and Diligence, but this is, not a 
Wo 1 Jupiter: \Belas, the famous ' Founder 
| the Aſprian Monarchy, Zyphox the Bri 
ther . of. the famous MAgyptian Ojrage 
muſt alſo be made Originally --Phenieſ6 
ans ;. than which what can be/ more 
rein Bf, if any thing . be certain in thi 
 Antient.. Afprier or Xgyptian Hiſtoric; 
bf: So muſballo 4dodvs the Father of Be 
-* hadad King of Syria in the Scripture, ar 
_ in Trogus Pompeins, and worſhipped bi 
”, Meſrniars. the | Syrians for a God. So muſt Hſu 


Pauſan.” in 
Mefencp. 
112.Corin. and d onthat account preſent at the W 


7.05* of 7 roy; belides that himſelf is report: 
> to have been the Son of Arſince thif 
Daughter of Lencippus a Meſſenian. \ 
muſt ſt alſo Minerva, it {he had Attica be 
* ſtowed on. her by the Phoenician Saturift 
But when were the Phenicians fo famoiie: 
for their Conqueſts, as to bave ſo rl 

and remote Dominions as  Agypt,' Aſyri 
and Attica at their diſpoſal > What vw 

ter, even of their: own, however parti 
to his own Country, did: ſo much as p 


tend it before our pretended Sanchon 
fo0n 


lapins,.. hole Sons, were Peloponneſian 
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-_ 


wo'2, But. it is a ſtrange miſtake in Chro- 
ar (in which it_ſeems to - have been 


ſpecial Providence of 


od for their 


'L iſcovery, that Counterfeiters have genc- 


Tally bzen unskilltal) that ſhe 
made . contemporary, or rather 
plat r ('*) than Afſculapins, as 
will appear; by our Authors 


7 0 >MPUutation 3 > whereas Eſcu- 


CE lapins flouriſhed, as Tfaid be- 
fore, but little Lefore the War 
n i of Troz,.. but Minerva ſtrove 
&with Neptune, for the Domini- 
pn of Artica in the time of Ce- 
p"crops Diphyes, - ſome hundreds 
of Years before. There were in- 
deed ſeveral Mineroe. and Xſ- 
| culapii pretended by them, who 
&{bad.the corjolity to enquire in- 
+ to them, -in order to theexpo- 


ſhould be 


* 


(*) Por ſhe is made the 
Daughter of Saturn, 

P. 36. D. But Eſculapitty 
1s made the Son of Sy« 

duc, the Brother of Mis 
ſor, whoſe Son Mercury 
is ſaid to- have been 
Counſellor to $izturn a 

ſvon as he was come t« 

Man's Eftate, p. 35. D 
And the Poſterity of the 
Dioſcuri are made con 
temporary with Saturny 
P- 37-B. Which Djsſcurs 
themſelves were Song 
of Syduc, anJ conſe 

quently Brethren to Aſs 
culapius. See p, 36, A. 


. ſing them. But this very pretence of a 
| ltitude, was later than the times of 


| | eZumlation,. and yet none of thoſe Mul- 


© titudes pretended to have been Phenicians, 


The paſſage of Damaſeins concerning a Pau. 
ſeems 


* Phenicia <AEſculapins , 


APs. 


- FT 
plainly - 7. Nt 


# tranſcribed from: Philo B yblins, and there. © em od 
fore ought not to be run for , a diſtin& 1073. 


& Authority. 
E 3 
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'- 3-e.38 _$. XXVII. AND. why thould' 4 
$ | be, if he were the Phenician Satury 
ircumciſe himſelf, as this Author 'alſe 
pretends, when it is ſo well known, that 
the Antient Phenicians were ſo averſe tl 
it, that a long time after Abraham's death 
they are ſti}! ſtigmatized'by the name off 
the wncircumciſed Philiſtiner ? But thei 
deſign is plain. He had*a inind to chal 
lenge a Perſoti of ſuch Note for his Coun 
try-man; and becauſe rhe Story of Ar: 
hams making a Covenant” with Go4 by 
. Circumciſion, was one of. the 'moſt memoF 
rable paſſages of that Great Man's Life 
therefore he thought it fit'to aſlert it tal 
their Saturr.” And it may be the rather 
becauſe by this time, when this work- wa 
Counterfeited, the Phenicians themſelves 
ſeem alſo to have received Crreonnciſiont 
from the ey yptians. "Who knows bu 
that ſuch Tales as/ theſe might have beeng 
the reaſon why Abraham was worlbippedF* 
Zu'cb. de at Mamre, for ſome conſiderable time be 
35 - fore Conſtantine who firſt forbad it, wit 
$3. Sozo- Jdols and Sacrificesz by Gentiles as' wel 
men, Eccl. as Chriftians 5 by Phenicians as well ai 
1 thoſe of Paleſtine and Arabia? That Hs 
man Sacrifices were not among thoſe a6 
they are particularized by 'Sozomenyt 
(though they were otherwiſe the proj 
perell 


© 61 ) 
for the Phenician Saturn) there 
n ery good reaſon, becauſe they had 
p, long before that time, forbidden 
Pprran Laws, The Firſt Roman Law 
F them was at Rome, Ar. 31. C. 657. 
, Cornelins Lentulus and P; Licinins 
ſus being-(1) Conſals, After that it (1 2) 7!in. 
pparticularly forbidden the Druids by rac _ 
Þ Tzberius, at laſt forbidden every 
ere by the Emperor (3) Hadrian, (3)P0w0's 
des that by the account Philo Biblyus 11, 56, 
ſelf. as well as other Writers of Phoe- 
Afairs, give concerning them; theſe 
Ys an Sacrifices, by the Rules of the 
bericians themſelves, ſeem not to have 
1 i ordinary, but only reſerved for ſome 
ry [great diſtreſs, as an expiation to that 
ry Demon. But all thele inſtances do 
Kindantly ſhew how extreamly partial 
"Author was, in adorning his 'own 
ation with the ſpoils of others. Which 
gc dt reconcileable either with the Vera- 
or Antiquity of the true Sanchonia- 
ks. Nor will any ſuppoſable miſtakes 
Philo ih tranſlating him, ſerve to bring 
@ off in ſo groſs and deſigned inſtances 
0 cerning his Neighbours and the Famons 
Jorr now mentioned. For they 
cern Things, not Words and Ex- 
ron 3 Things very notorious, - not 


=: only 


(6) 
only of Probable or Conjectural Evi-\| 
dence. : 

$. XXIX, I,cannot therefore but think -/ 


this Anthor Counterfeited purpoſely with 
a deſign of confronting the. Antiquity of 
the Scripture. But who was the Impoitor, 
whether Philo Byblius or Porp:3yry, that 


I confeſs I cannot eafily determine. I 


confeſs | ſhould rather charge it on Por- 
phyry, the abuſing of the Name of Phrlo, 
as well as that of :Sanchboniathon, were it 
not. for that only Teſtimony of - Aibenew, 
and. I havegiven my reaſons why 1 ſhould 
otherwiſe have thought it improbable that 
Philo.was the Author of that Tranſlation. 

But becauſe I cannot tell what to ſay to ' 

that expreſs Quotation of - Atheneus be- 
fore the time of Porphyry, I doubr Philo” 
will not eafily:be diſcharged of it. For 
by his Exceptions againft the Teſtimony 
® of Hegatens for what he had Written in 
” Sv-17-z favour of the Jews, That either his work I. 
2, 2m mult have been counterfeited 3 or if ge- We 
(3) * nuine, that he himſclf muſt haye been "i 
-e 1 carried away by the plar/ebility of the 
ER Jewiſh pretences: It appears that he was 
7hito ap. Engaged in that Diſpute concerning the 
| Orie.cont. Antiquity of the Fews,and engaged againſt 
| Cell. P. the Fews, and therefore was a Perſon ſaf- 


4 hiciently intereſſed to ſet on ſuch a difin- 
gEnuous 
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nous deſign as far as his Principles 
ſd give him leave. And I have al- 
y ſhewn how far Platonical Principles 
ſo. If I may venture to gueſs'ina 
ter that affords no better Arguments 
"gueſſes, 1 ſhould ſuſpeR' that Joſe- 
is Books againſt Appion were the' oc. 
Won of engaging P}z/o on this Subje&. 
_ Mat Zoſephns had there produced in de- 
ke of the Lntiquity of the Jews, was 
Fy probably the -9z,m7%5 alladed to by 
lo, I cannot think any other was. 


, nt, becauſe Joſephus ſeems - to have 
m. the firſt that engaged in that Diſz 
þ Che does not intimate in the leaſt 
any had engaged in it before him) 


d becauſe the time was ſo ſhort between 
$&@-»- and Philo, that there could hard- 
e any new occaſion for any one-elſe 
undertake that cauſe that Joſephs had 
rery lately, and fo accurately defend- 
& For Joſephus wrote his Books againſt 
. Wor immediately after his Antiquities 
dis Life, in the Thirteenth Year-of 
Witian, becauſe he dedicated theſe alſo 
the ſame. Epaphroditus, who was put to 
ath'in the Year following ; ata Philo 
"Wis to have written under Hadriaz. 
Wides the fame of Joſephus,” ith all well- 
Eiters to Learning, and the Emntent ca- 
b E 4 pacities 


, ! 


cr Y "A 
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pacities-he ſerved in, both among his own 
Country-men, and in the-Courts+ of © the 


Veſpaſians,, added no-doubt a greater Au- 


thority. to what came, from him, and re» 
commended it to the Reading. of all. cu» 

rious. Perſons, not now to mention the 

Atteſtations of the Emperors, and of 

King Agrippe, an1.of 'other Learned Men, 

Heathens as well as. others, among whom 

himſelf reckons Julins Archelaus and He. 

C. 4pp. 1. rod, .;And"this very Teſtimony of- Heca- 
_7 ters, Which it ſeems ſo gravelled Phils, 
| had been produced, and inſiſted, on, mn 
Cont. 4” this very work by Joſephns, Whieh- will 
Þ. 1048, therefore make it very probable, that this 
B. 11. p. Work: of Philo Byblivs avainſt. the! Jews, 

$3953-*- . was defjgned in anſiver .t& Joſephs again(t 

Appian.. | 

"Cont. App. & XXX. WHICH being ſuppoſed, I 

| Sy 4 conſider further that, Joſephus in that ſame ” 
Work-had principally 1nfſted on- the Te- | 
ſtimonies .of Phenicians and Egyptians, 

for proving the Antiquity of his own Wa- 

. tion, ag of thoſe who had beſt reafon to 

- - knowthem'; but the Phoenicirs moſt of 
- 4ppior. all,..as: being neareſt, -. Accordingly he 
"I -” Appeals nor-only to their , Writers that 
+ Anrig. viii. WETE,,EXtant, - But their written, Records, 

gt their 'Ar2ypepa!, AvÞhich were preſerved 10 
'on. 1. p. thac, very. timez -TF his could not chooſe 

1042, B, bit 


j (65 ) 
x particularly ' move Philo Byblins as 
ing-himſclf a Phenician, and who might 
Sowell have known Joſephus himſelf, 
hewere. Threeſcore and Eighteen years 
at the Two hundred and twentieth 
Impiad, as has been obſerved out of S#z- 
though poſſibly the odd Number of 
We Olympiad, above Two hundred and 
wenty, which , is requiſite to make him 
- Weco Write concerning the Empire of 
ledrjan, 1s wanting. I mention. not Sca- 
Mirr's areyezry which: tells us more parti- 
larly, not the Olympiad only, but. alſo 
tevery year wherein he conceives him 
| p have Written, becauſe it 1s of no Au- 
prity. But there was another thing 
Fat added further to the rcputation of 
be Jews about that time. Their Eſſeres 
hac | been 1D, great reputation with as many 
| had occaſion to hear of them, asa very 
BPbloſophicel. ſort : of Perſons. Pliny the Nat. Hit. 
Bder-had mentioned them with greatre- 7. 17- 4c 
Ipect,.: as, afterwards! Porphyry did alſo. x, , ag 
ut this: concerned only their Philoſophy 
if living. There were alſo among them, 
athers who had written Books of Philoſo- 
thy,, not only Ariſtobulus the Peripatetick 
the time of Ptolome:rs Philometor; not 
only many others intimated, though not 


tamed by Philo the Jew, and Joſephs, 
F, ; 


Tt 


6643: 
if he ever lived to finiſh- that work ofthe 
6-7 21 Sentiments of the Jews, ſo often promiſed We 
Antiq. in , v" | ſ* 
n. & Ant, by bim, as T doubt, he+*did not: Theſe, 
a9. & by Myſticizing the Koowyeris of Moſes to 
'*7* a ſenſe, not very diſtant from' that re- 
ceived among the wifeſt Phzloſophers, and 
in a moſt elegant, rapturous, modnth ſtile 
(ſuch was: that of Phzlo particularly.) 
They gained ſomuch' farther on the good 
_ opinion of the wiſe ones of that Age, as 
to have their Nation, which had former- IE 
_ ly been deſpiſed as Barbarovs, now to paſs 
among the* Nations which were Famous 
for Wiſdom. And the rather becauſethis 
way of Myſticizing the Poets, - for the 
Greeks, into a Syſteme of Philoſophy, 
was already taken up by the. Stoicks, 
and the other Dogmatical Philoſophers, 
who were concerned for the defence of 
the received Religions againſt the' Atheiſts 
and Epicureans, and Scepticks, who' had 
taken great advantage from thoſe 'Fables, 
for expoſing them. Who, had withal, 
been herein imitated by the /Egyprearr, 
who had Allegorized Iſis and Ofrris, and 
all their own moſt  Antient Hiſtories. 
From whom the Alexandrian Jews ſeem 
-__ .. Willing to differ as little as was poſſible. 
prox." Accorcingly Laertine, who wrote not 


Þ. 3B longafter, takes them into that Number 3 
| and 


, 7 © 


F- 
T4 
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* _ Mcndeavoured, as he was able, to give 

E account of them, though on the 1] Numner.ap, 

» Mirmations of Clearchus the Peripa- 4 - q 

> Wick. So alſo Numenins before him. 13.&#:. 


XXX1. BUT there. were alſo. other "£0: is. 
s that contributed hereunto about wy 
Mime of which lam ſpeaking. One 
$ the atteſtation of ſome Orackes re- 
ved among the Heathers themſelves, 
wich alſo commended them for that very 
uſe wherein they differed from the reſt 
Mankind. Such was that produced by 
| Ju in Martyr, not long after the time 
Philo, as given by a Heather: Deity to 
| feather Enquirer : So he, "Eegpire 148 TWO Parnztic. 
avril e47:) 70 at WY, Yn; TDÞ Tv; oven P« 12, 
ng-'s aro; Wyerinvaul ToTe, #Tw Td yenceuay 
KE/ £1 F27e. 
"Miyor X2aduior on3iny a2 o0v nd” 4p "EBealar 
AuryernTy Avarre o:Ca)opeyu Oedy aumy. 
dd might poſhibly in this Cafe, make 
e Devil ſpeak againſt his own Intereſt, 
ghe did in the cafe of Balaam. . To the 
Same purpoſe we have other Oracles alſo 
p wed by Porphyry (very probably in Ap ra ; 
"Boly of Philoſophy» Colleed ont of p* ;., x 
| atles, ) whereof ſome might have been 19. 
IF than the time of, Philo Byblins. 
not concerned to Diſpute what real 
edit theſe Oracles deſerved, yet cer- 
tainly 


JMI 


ie 

tainlythey could not chooſe but have been 

very,-powerful recommendations tothoſke'/ 
- Philoſophers who did-aQtyally believe them 

Divine, and that is all for which 1 am con. 

cerned at preſent. To the ſame purpoſe, 


TH 


alſa1 refer the advantageous Characters. ſg 


of Abraham and Moſes, in the Orphaicks 

firſt mentioned in theſe firſt times of Chr: | 

- ſtianity. And as Orpheus had among the 

. Heatherss the Reputation of a Sacred and 
Inſpired Perſon, fo his word mult. have 

; been reverenced by them all, but parci- 
cularly by the Egyptians, and the L1l- 

Ciples of Mercury, becauſe he was taken 

for a great promoter of their Philoſophy, 

But there was yet a further reaſon that 

might peculiarly recommend him to the 
Egyptians. That is, that he was, by 

fome. Traditions, received by Perſons of 

great Authority among themfelves, pre- 

tended to have been a Sacred Perſon to | 

F the Deity of fa Te 0 Cheremon, a 
fob, T*roepuares himieif, makes Joſeph and 

: boy — Moſes alſo: to have been 20, 20d 
on-t-t-P- 44736, in the fame Notion as the. Jew, allo Bi, 
M2. had their Sacred Scribes. And Manetho 
| ap-Foſeph, a High Prief# and Scribe, alſo had deli- Wt 
cont. Appi- 
— his /Egyptian name was Oſar/yph, and that: 


1954. As he was called ſo from Oſiris. Sol read 
"205 5- C. | 'Ovreew; 


vered the'the ſame concerning Moſes, that ſe 


( 69) 
| "hs *; rather "than 'Oetows the God of 
Hhopolis to whom he was Prieſt. "The 
gecation of ' pretending this concerning | | 
$/eph, might poſſibly 'be his Marrying 
the Daughter | of Potipherah Prieſt of 'Oz, ; 
Ewbich by the Greek Interpreters and De- ng 
Wetrins, was rendred Hainous. Con- =2 Er. ix; 
icerning Moſes, poſſibly it was 'bis $kill in 21. 
al the Learning ' of the Fgyptians, that (1) Philo. 
which was () Sacred as well as other 9 Fre, 
forts, which they might think he could Lib. r.p. 
ihever bave got in ſuch Perfe&ion, ifhim- 25 ®- 
ft had not-been a Sacred Perſon. 'It 1s om _ 
m0 matter how far they were miſtaken in p- 343- C. * 
believing ſo concerning him. Their aRtual ©: 
| elieving {o, is ſufficient for my purpoſe, 
10 make them entertain a great-reverence 
for his Philoſophy, 
% 2$,:XX XII. ACCORDINGLY there was 
about that- time a ScCt of: the Philoſophers 
F'themſelves, that began to take notice of 
"thoſe Myſtics} Expoſitions -of the Law, 
4nd to-produce them - with reſpe&t as Au- 
#horities, with honourable mention of 
Moſes under the Titles of - Legiſlator and 
# Prophet. A- name not unuſual to them 
among the other Orientals that were 
Famous for Wiſdom, but particularly 
*ufed among the Phenicians and Fgypii- 
"4s, and very properly belonging: to him 
| as 


, 
4 


; 


* = AY = 
v a pA. ”—_ a . 


CIT 2: 
ING, asa Scribe or Prieſt-of Heliopolis. Porg! 
ap. Euſeb, that inveterate: Enemy of Chriitien 
xc, Hiſt. takes notice of them, as they. who had | 
41-29» our Chriſtian Origen the way'in his All 
rical-Expoſations..... For ſuch be reckdlf 
 Numenivs, Cronins, - Apollophanes, Londif* 
mus, Moderats, Nicomachu A Cherem® 
and Cornytus, Theſe did; not only falls 
low the way of Alecgorizing, 1n  turoi! 
the . Heathen Theogonies wto Myſtidhs 
Senſes, as appears in the work 'ſtill «$# 
tant of Cornyas, on that Subject. - Thi} 
was. not new. The Stoicks'+whom bolt 
Cornutus and-' Cheremen followed, hi; 
begun thar-long before. , They alſo: tqſ 
lowed the Abegorizing Jews, wn allowin; 
the Authority of Moſes, ; 1n, quoting hi 
by the name of 5 Tleopimns only, - which; 
. think is not aſual with any bar thoſe 4} 
vis. + Borical, Writers... Thus Numenins, wi, 
Celf, 1.p, Whom it was very ordinary.' Thus Log 
- 13- iv. Þ- gz##5 10 that; only work which 1s ext 
98, 19%. of his, i Ilset "Tos. And no doubt it woul 
| have appeared concerning-more of theqgal 
1t they had been extant, Nay thus evi 
afterwards (when- the ; rancours of ul 
Philoſophers themſelves againſt the oF 
De ante. Ptures were grown higher) - Porpyih 
-Nymph. himſelf, and Chalcidirs, who 1s thereto 
P 235 _ by ſome leſs confidering Perſons miſtake 


"as 4 


(71) 
for -.a2 Chriſtian , who yet pre- | 
mes to confute C*) his Pro., . (*) Hereckons Moſes 
et where he. diſſents from, anne have «+ bevine, 
lim, though he do it indeed, ning. P«372. Edit, Me- 
ir Ce arte 
SEE tn pyningifah th 
” » who make it Erternal 
th civility and great reſpect. /P-375. 491. 409. 419, 
And the firſt.of theſe which arc wbieerding Ae, » 
.Mm tioned -by  Porphyry will, in. . vine,ur ferunt, Inſpira- 
£ _ lone vegetat 
je: oe 
. m ſo inſpire.l + 
, s, | he were the ſame who _ himſelf, but that he on- £ 
of © olga by the Counterfeiter- ; h > pe por voy they 
J orks now. extant /Un- 
der t e name of ,Dionyſacs. the Areopegite, 
1s there made to. obſerve the Belpp 
t -our Saviours Death at_ Heliopolir in 
2yþt 3 and, if that :otherwiſe Learned 
= have but obſerved the due deco- 
w of time. Much more, if he were the Ackes, De. 
Sock, mentioned by Athenens, but un- ipnoſ. vii." * 
3 derthe corrupt name of Aphanes, as con- 6 vid. Me- | 
0 f mporary with Eratoſthenes, and Fellow- _—_ = 
| Diſcip with him. to Ariiton Chins. And p. 186. 
ſame of his Companions in this paſſage of 
* Wt were Stoicks, as Cornutus and 
Cheremon. SO will Numenins, if it were 
ohim that Apollonins Tyanens wrote that 
Corſe whereof we have a Fragment 
Jin Srobers, So will allo Cronixe tor the xg, 
- ſame Phyic, 


'y 


a6 


(752) | 
De oy ſame reaſon, whom Porphyrins aſſures Wi 
p. +63, tO have been "®=ie&, a Friend” and a8vo 


PET quaintance of Nunerivs. So was Ay 


Perfins ©. 8d Cornutus certainly, and Cheremon (ilito 


writes Sat. Stoick, contemporary with Martial undWkc 
>; . "56 Domitian, who muſt yet have beer offfith 
_ © Xa.0:e/.at that time, if it were his Book de Comeiifa 
_ L. vii.5- which was mentioned by Sexeca.And het 
Is on certainly quoted by 'Zoſephns.... _ co 
 Lp-45- - + $. XXII. BUT there was alfo anoth{ÞP/ 
PS r,c50 occaſion about thistime, which tnadet]Wan 
_ Temwiſh *Korwywis more” taken notice if 
- Which,” thongh'it Tees indeed! ro hafffhlr 
roceeded fron this, yet recommend 
- "it farther, tomany- who Knew "nothing Wh 
*--the-favourable=eſteem the formentionÞ 
Philoſophers had for the Jewiſs Philoſoplfh 
if ſelf; That'is, that it * was' about tif; 
time, taken into: the pretended” Phloſoj 
of the Aeyptian Hermes: The name 
Hermes had indeed been mentioned 
many Authors 'before the 'coming of offfic 
Szviour. His Pillars alfo are (aid-to ha; 
been conſulted by Manerbo 'for compilf 
his Hiſtory. Bot for” any 'Philoſophiht 
Diſcourſes publiſhed, nader | his name, fff 
as the Pemander and Aſclepins now dF 
tant, ſuch as were many more now 
bat mentioned by the Atients,- 1 beliony 
there can be no Teſtimonies ' produdpſy 
muyy* 


"hp 
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+ @iuch Antienter than Phzlo Byblius, at leaſt 
ayot as extant in the common Greek, Cha- 
Wer as well as Tongue, And yet they 
ould hardly have been much Vater, con- 
fdering that St. Juifin Martyr quotes 
them about the time of . Antoninus Ping, 
walſo his Contemporary Apuleins, if the 
Eitin Tranſlation of Aſclepins be: his, 


conſidering withal, that (1) 
WPhterch alſo mentions them, 

In Autkor undoubtedly equal, 
ifnot Antienter than Philo By- 
Bins ; that (2) lian does fo 
Who lived under Hadrian,Con- 
temporary with Philo 3 conſi- 


dering alſo that before them, 
the Egyptian Hereticks,the Ba- 
Sſdians eſpecially, and the Fa- 


Wletirians, made uſe of many 


bf his Notions. Now thoſe 
Hereticks are generally by the 
conſent of 22tiquity, ſaid to 
Whave riſen about the time of 

fidrian.But our moſt Learned 
Shihop of Cheſter * thinks them 


(1) De 119d. & Ofirid., 
'Ey F 9% Bewd Ae3- 
wehas Bic; iguez a) 
Rſegytus,SCp.37 5-F. 


(z2)He quotes U34i21aiy * 
Ts Epus PF TeedCuri- 
Tw concerning the 
Marks of 4py, probably 
out. of thoſe Two ang 
Forty My/tical Books of 
He:rmzs, Which contain- 
ed the Rituals of the 
A3yprian Prieſts, men- 
tioned by Clemens 41-x- 
andrinus, unle(s poſſibly 
he did not mean a Zoot, 
but a Tradition Father- 
ed upon Hermes, like 
thoſe mentioned by 
Manetho. 

* Vind. 7g. 


Antienter, to whom I refer the' Reader 
For ſatisfa&tion that defires it. However, 
the Author from whom they borrowed 
Their Hereſres, ſhould 1n all reaſon, be 


me while Antienter than they. 
ly. F 


And 
tf om 


| (74) h, 
from himyt is moſt likely that the Yaler. Wl 
tinians took their Ogdoas, and the Baſe. Wit 
lidians their Magical Practices, that [ 
may not now deſcend to a more parti- 
cvlar Parallel. - Nor yet can I think, as 
the Learned Caſaybor does, that any Chri. 
ftiarn (even of thoſe Hereticks) counter- 
feited him. There are ſuch other marks 
in him, that the Author was indeed a 
Pemand. Heathen, He calls the Sun the greateſt 
- 0.3: 45* God of thoſe that are in Heaven, to whom jo 
F all the Feavenly Gods pay reſpeF, as to WO 
| Jbc.3.17. their King and Potentate. And he. elſe- Mak 
| where mentions . the God*s appearing in W*1 
the Stars. . That he ſhould call the Sus Wnt 
God, -might indeed ſeem agreeable to the 
Baſilidian Hypotheſis, who made Abraxas 
theirs. But that he ſhould allow all the Þ* 
Stars for Gods allo, ſeems more than any Þt 
Chriftian could grant. Yet even this Ex- 
preſſion the Heleriſtical Jews did not 
ſcruple. So Philo the Jew, ſpeaking con- Þs 
cerning the Creation of the Heavens, BW 
ſays, that it ought therefore to, be crea- B% 
ted firſt, and ot the pureſt part of Matter, F* 
Pe Mund. A;im ©cy agaraor me x &'Iray Twaney cix® Wt 
Opit. P- Yxdar iepwrar@®, Theſe 'Agwnil ©50: were Mt 
*** no doubt the Stars. However there were 
many more things extant then, in the- ſth 
time of Philo Bzblins, which did ow 
ably 


i -- Ca 
7 bly prove the Author to have been a 
6. Wether, Such were thoſe Books men- 
poed by Clemens Alexandrinus, Where Strom, vi, 
ti- Wall the whole Order of the <Afgiptian p. 623. 
| No ſhip was particularly preſcribed, by 
;. Which their Idolatrous Prieſts in thoſe 
mes were guided. 
8, XXXLIV. YET though the Author 
Ftheſe Counterfeized Works, ptetending 
| Fothe name of Hermes were a Heather, 1 
(aſt withal grant, that the great Perſon 
ow .mentioned, had an occaſion for mi- 
king him for a Chriitiar, from thote 
Wequent alluſions to the Old Teſtament 
kriptures, which he had obſerved in him, 
it I have already ſhewn another way 
ww theſe Alaſrots, not expreſs Quotati- 
w, might have becn uſed by a Heather 
tthat- Age. That is, 'that the Coun- 
teiter of them, might have been ons 
| that Set of Philoſophers, who had, as 
as been ſhewn, taken in the Jewiſh Phi- 
by into theirs, from the Writings of 
, Fil and ſuch others as had recommend- 
$it to them, by their Myſtical Expojs- 
Far of it. Accordingly, their Quotati- 
ns of the Scriptures themſelves, are ge- 
ally at the Second hard, as they found 
tem already produced by ſuch Writers 
# they dealt with, not mentioning, or 
F 2 bat 


7 >. Pw. 7. 5 MM. ©. WB. 4 


AP. Euſeb, 
V'r.EvV.xv. 
22, 


> C3903 


but very rarely, either Book or Author, Wi 


as in all likelyhood they would, if they 
had taken'them immediately from the 
Originals. And this Party was morelike- 


ly to propagate among the FH gyption® 


(ſuch as thele undoubredly -were who ol 
Forged the Works of Hermes) becauſe Þ*! 
the Alexandrian Jews were moſt Famoug® 


both for Nambers and Learning, above? 
any of their Nation 1n any other Colony; 


hadg gultitudes of their Philoſophical 


Eſfexer, and a flouriſbing Temple among* 
them to the days of Veſpafiar 3 and did, © 


no doubt, ſuit their Notions as near, asPP! 
Truth would give” them leave, to the 
received DoQtrines of the Agyprians, which 
were very plauſible recommendations to 
them. And when it had thus got intoff® 


the Hermetical Philoſophy, by this means 
1t was unawaresinfſinuated into thoſe who Þ** 
were moft averſe either to the Jewiſh orff® 
the Chriitian Religion, who yet had af* 
great Veneration for the Philoſophy, as 


was pretended, of the Antient and Deifi-B,? 


ed Hermes, Longinus was one of them, 
who yet wrote againſt the Chriſtians 
And Porphyry another, who yet was onef8# 
of the greateſt Adverſaries, perhaps, that 
the Chriſtians ever had. And this was 
the more likely to prevail among w_ \ 

when Þ. 


en) 
jen Mofes himſelf was tFken for one of 
eir own Prieſts, and that of Heliopolis, 
re thoſe very Pjlars are pretended 
Shave been, from whence the Dodrine 
if Mercury was pretended to have been 
lollected, the cuſtody of which muſt, by 
eir Cuſtorss, been properly his Province 
a Priesf, So that on this account, they 
pht preſime his DoQrine to have been 
be ame with that oft Merzwry, But how 
ch more might they preſume ir, if they 
ok his Perſon to have been the fame 
"Wo? And ſome of them were of that 
Ipinion, if we may belizve f4rtaparus. 
| 1s I take to be a. more likely account, -” ap- 


ww Scripture Notions got among the Phj- Suſe \ Oy, 


Wopbers, than the common miſtaken 
tage concerning . /monius and the 
2h, IT am fure it agrees much 
tter both with Hiſtorical Truth and Ex- 
wments than the other, however 1t has 
ad the Fortune to take among Learged 


IF 
*; XXXV, To return therefore to Philo 
blivs, this 1 take to be the moſt likely 

Melton of his forging the whole Riftory cf 
$ pretended Sarnchoniathor, He vas, 

Fdoubr, as a Phenician, zealonily con- 
zned for the honour of his” Country. 
Ny his cqncernment for: his own City 
F 3 —_— 


C72) 
; x -<1e:5 Byblos appears, in that he makes his fQi- 
* *K£257> rious Author pretend that it was the Firſ 
"> City in Phenicia, Had it been fo, it x 
I Rrange, it ſhould never have been ens: 
© more, x toned IN the Scriptures before the ti 
{ porls of the Prophets, where notwithſtandin 
' may #n- fo many other Pherician Cities. arc G 
(7:3 frequently mentioned. The 1523 in Jo i 
$0! (31s ſaa (ems. to be rather from Gabala a City 
wy 4, * Phenicia,diftint trom Byblzos,in Ptolony *g 
Pr. —__ and Gamala in Plizzy. This very thing ſh 
10.P, 37- a ſhrewd ſuſpicion that Sanchoniathon 


A. ail was toſay nothing but what Philo Bybliu 


Seephkanur, would hive him, that though we have 
Dat. I ſeen him fo full of a partial deſign for the 


"me Honour of his Country ; and though wel; 


have ſeen him guilty of ſo many ſtances 
ot notorious d:/inzenuity-in that regard 3 
and though this pretence concerning by; 
blos, appears, from the Seripture-de-W: 
ſcription of Phenicia, to have been as 
grouncleſs a fiFiom as any he had beenf* 
guilty of: Yet he ſhould yield to the In-F.. 
tereſt of Philo, and make his Byblos a”: 
more Antient- City even than his own 
beloved Derytuc, when he might with a 
much ground have preferred his own CityY* 
before it. The name of Berytus does cer 
tainly better reſemble a Phenician Orig WC 
nal than that of Byblos. Philo ayers 
ing} 


fT (79) 
king thus concerned 3 and being, by his 
ncernment, prompted to ſay many things 
n 1 new and falſe, and which could not 
e made appear from any Monuments 
gyct produced 3 thought himſelf there- 
re obliged to pretend ſome new means 
f Information for his pretended Sancho- 
hon, 1a ſuch matters as he was to de- 
ver without any known Aathority of 
Went Authors. And becauſe he knew 
- Tyrian Records: and Inſcriptions had 
en ſearched and publiſhed betore 3 he 
| Wofore makes his Sarchoniathon to en- 'rx #F x2 
uire alſo into the Records and Inſcriptions my v- 
i the other particular Cities. This fegms to 79s 
ave - been his Artific2 to reccommend 7” a 
what he had to lay in favour of his own une, eh? 
City, in oppoſiti Ition to the other Cities of Pr. Ev.1.5. 
bericia, or in favour of his Country , 2:3" © 
oppoſition ro fuch Countrics as had 
| ne Authority ot 'their own Records to 
ppoſe againſt him. 
6 XXXVI. BUT theſe were not the 
mly Adverſarics againft whom his Ambi- 
_ {ion bad engaged him in this Work. He 
{ems alfo in this very Work to have had a 
Eparticular delign upon the Jews. One 
'{'vhole Book, of this work ſeems to have 
elated ro them in particular. For that 
rery ſame paſſage concerning Abraham's 
F 4  Sacrl- 


(*) Thus it appears from 
- the abrupt beginnings of ma- 
ny of >» Phily's Works, that 
they were deligned to conti- 
* nue others.chough of different 


+ Titles. So St. Lukes TipaT© 
A6y@ was his Goſpel, hig 
Second is ThegZers 7 'Amro- 


ey, Written, no doubt at 

> the ſame time, and intended 
to continue the ſame Hiſtory 

- where his Coſpel left it. So 
Foſephus after hig, Angquities, 
immediately ſubjoyned his 

- Life {as has already been 
- obſe;xed by. the moſt Learn- 
ed Dr. Iſaac Yoſhi) and af- 
ter his Life his Books againſt 
Appion, yet ſo as that his Zife 
-- and his Two Books againft Ap. 
| pion kept theirdiftindt Titles, 
none ever mentioning any 
more than Twenty Books of 
his Amuriquities, excepting 
Caſiodore, who reckons Two 
and Twenty, Div. Lett. c.17. 
No doubt the Two odd Books 
were thoſe againit Appron, $0' 
that it ſeems his Zife,though 
added as an Appendix to his 
"Twentieth Book, yet did not 
encreaſe the Number,So The. 

" op:iius Aptivchenus's Third 


\ Pc. Ev. 1. Sacrificing Iſaac, which Enſebius relates 
3 * from the work of Phils Tic 'I«d/twr that 
- Pr. Ev.iv. he produces elſewhere from the Firſ 
by" 215% Book of his Pheniciaz Hiſtory. By this 
it ſhould ſeem, both that the proper Title of 
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the FiriF Book was con- 
cerning the Jews (as many 
(*) Inſtances might have 
been given of ſuch proper 
Titles of Parts of larger 
Horks in thole times) and 
that this Book diſtin& from 
Philo's Preface,was reckon- 
ed as the Firſt Book, which 
would- again confirm what 
| ſaid before to reconcile 
Eyſebius, whoreckons Nine Þ 
Books of this Phoenician Hi- 
ſtory with Porphyry, who 
reckons only Eight, that 
this Firſt Book was taken 
mto the Number of the $-t 
whole Work by Enſebins , 
but I:ft out by Porphyry, 
becauſe it had a diſtin& 7i- 
tle by it ſelf. Unleſs poli 
bly the ſame paſlage in the 
Firift Book of the Phoenici- 
an Hiſtory, were quoted 
by Phila in that other my 

0 
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A (8a 3 
tes of his concerning the Jews, 
at Wfor | confeſs there 1s ſome 
»|f Wdifficulty'in making them 
the ſame. However, for the 
preſent, ſuppoſing that be 
defigned one Book princi- 


y pally to give an acount of 
7e if Afairs; and that he 
er @ had witha].a farther deſign 


of arrogating the principal 
ornaments of their Nation 
to his own (of which his 
other Work is alone ſufhct- 
h ent to render him ſuſpici- 
t # ous, though he had no par- 
e Þ ticular Book of this that 
e © bore ſich a Title) and that 
- | be knew that an account 
) | from Phenician Records 
t | here, would not be taken 
' 


for ſufficient to confront 
their own ſo much better, 
-and more Authentick Teſti- 
monies concerning them- 
elves, eſpecially when con- 
-firmed with ſuch a concur. 
-Tence of Teſtimonies of 0- 
"ther Nations, Phenicians as 
Zwell as others, as he had 
\kenproduced by Joſephws : 


UMI 


Book 44 Autelyc, was not 
Antiently called the Third 
Book as it is now, but by a 
proper Title, Liber de Tempo- 
ribus ad Aunolyc, as appears 
from LaGanmins, Div, Ing, 1. 
23. and it plainly begins with 
a new addreſs, as if deſigning 
a new Argument, $o Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus's Protrep- 
tick, Padioogus'and Stramg-- . 
7£1; Carry on the ſame deſign. 
So Euſcbius's Book De Marty- ' 
ribus Paleſtine plainly con - 
nets with the end of the 
E ighth Book of his E:clefiaſti- 
cal fiſtory, yet ſo as not to + 
diftnrb the account of his 
Ten Books of that whole work. 
$ the ſame Euſebius's Three 
Books againſt Marcellus An- 
eyranus, and Two De Ec- | 
clefiaſtica Theologia belong 

plainly to the ſame wort, * 
So the Seven Books of Laft 
tius of Divine Jnſlitution:, 
have every one of them di- ©! 


ftin@ Tirles.But the inftance ;; 


of the Books of Lucifer Calz- 
ritanus is moſt remarkable. 
They were all deſigned as | 
parts of the ſame work, writ- | 
ten continuedly, and intend» © *! 
ed to be preſented at the 
ſame time to the Emperour 
Conſtantius, Yet nocontinu- © 
ation of any one number of | 
Books, or. Titl, There ars 
Two in defence of Athanafi- 
u5,0ne De Regivus Apoſftaticy, 
another Dez: non conventendo ' 
cum Hareticu,another De non 


There- 


& Parcen'o in Deum delinquenti- 
bus,and laſtly one De es qued 
moriendum fit pro Deifilio, 1 

+ have been the more particu- 

+ lar in theſe inſtances, becauſe 

a3 the Obſervations are uſe- 

- ful, fo Thare not found them 

- G@mmonly taken notice of, 


Afﬀeairs. 


21s. 


\ 


an 
nies, yet produced concerning Jewiſh 


6. XXXVII, THIS time he'makes either 
equal,--or a Intle before the DeſtruCtion of 
Troy, when he makes his Author equal to 
Semiramis, who was, as he tells us,- either 
equal, or a little before that Yar. Which 
yet is. not ſo to be underſtood, as if he 
had fixed this time by the Age of Semira- 
No, he would have his Abibalus 
equal with, her, whoſe Husband Nizus 
was taken,as I ſaid, for the utmoſt- Period 
of Heathen Hiſtory. But the fixation of - 
this time, was from the ttme of Abibales, 
and that Abibalys no other than the Fa- 
ther of Hiraw. His time indeed, accor- 
ding tothe account that had already been 
given from the Tyrian Records by Me- 
nander Epheſous, will agree with what 1s 
faid concerning the War of Troy, For 
from the Tweltth of Hiram, concurrent 
with-the Fourth of Solomor wherein the 
Temple was begun, to the building of 


( 82) 

Therefore it may be, he 
thought it fit his Sanchoni. 
athon (ſhould live in the time 


of Abibalus the Father of 


that Fram, whole time 


was the. higheſt Period of 


Phenician Telſtimo- 


Carthage 


© the account, of Lppiar, who makes the ve- 41pian. 


- I doubt not but it was a great miſtake, but 


"count, right or wrong, they might have 


- Pne hundred fortythree years and Eight 
- Months was the diſtance between the War 


(83 9) 
Carthage by Dido are reckoned One Hun- 
dred forty three years and Eight Months, 
y Joſephus from -Menander. If 
Em Dido received Xneas 
coming from Troy, as /7rgiland 
tis Authors will have it (as un- 
oubtedly ſo exact a Man as 
he had Azthors for what he ſaid, 
and there 1s nothing ſo certain- 
Ay agreed among Authors con- 
Eerning the building either of 
KCarthage or Rome to contradict 
it) Sanchoniathor muſt then 
have been ſo much and more 
fas contemporary, not with 
Hiram, but Abibalws) before the 
*War of Troy, as Porphyry him- 
F*X1f does exprefly place him. 
"Which there would yet have been more 
pretence for with them'who had followed 


Fojeph. c. Appion. L. 1. 
P. 1042. B, 1042. F. & 
apud Euf. Pr.Ev. X.13. 
From whom Theephitus 
Antiochenus's account - 
of that. ſame Number 
from the ſame Autho- 
rity is to be correfted 
L. it, a4 Autolyg. cxlin. 
for cxxxiv. And Lantan- 
214» who uſually follow- 
ed Thiophilus in his 
Cyronology has cxl.neg- 
lecting the ſinaller 
number, Div, Infl .iv.s. 


Or Ns Tim yoo vol 
x) Teo F Tewitoy ma-+ 
TEM X29 voy. Porph.ap. 

E1ſ.Pc.Ev.l.g.p-31.D. 


< 


ry building of Carthage to have been Fifty Fanic.init, 
years Elder than the Deſtruction of Troy. 


Iam only concerned to ſhew what ac- 


followed who made him Elder than the 
War of Troz. But if this fame number of 


of 


ii, Num. 
\ Puſjeb. 
*97 I. 


_ & Lews 
ap. Cl 
Alex. 


; P- 226. 


| Strom. I, 


yy 


ES 


| Chron. L. of Troy and the building of Carthaxe, as 


Enſebizs does conceive - then it will fol. 
low that he-was about the time of that 
War. And to this exa@ly agrees the ac- 


"Menander Count of the ſame Merander and Letus, 


(the Pabliſher and Tranſlator of Mochw, 
Hypſecrates .and Theodotus) who make 
Menelans put in at Phenicia in his return 


from Troy in the time of Ejram.: This 


I take tobe the true account of this doubt- 


ful diſ-junQtion concerning this time, be-. 
cauſe it is ſo very agreeable with the then 
extant Phenician Authors. As for the 
making Sarchoniathon equal with. Semira- 


ms, as it was indeed done very unskil- 
fully 3 fo it ſeems (as I ſaid ) to have been 
with a defign-to put him beyond all poſſi- 
bility of convition by different Authors, 
making him hereby ſo far. ſuperior in time 
to any Records that might pretend: to ri- 
val him, as that he muſt have been equal 
to the #tmoſt Period: of time, that they 
pretended with. any confidence to give 
any account of. 

$. XXXVIII. AND tmving placed him 
thus high, hewas in courſe obliged to de- 
rive his Means of Information yet higher. 
But being to give an account of Jewif 
Aifairs, upon the Credit (as I faid) of 


Jewiſh Teſtimonies, yet very different 


fron 
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from thoſe which were owned and re- 
ceived among the Zews themſelves ; he 
was theretore obliged to bethink himſelf 
of ſome ZFewiſh Name to Father his Re- 
cords upon, of whoſe Writings the Jews 
themſelves had never heard. And the 
reaſons, why he wasta make him a Przei?, 
might be of two ſorts : That he might 


Fhereby recommend his Authors Credit, 


becauſe thoſe moſt Antient . accounts of 
things were generally, as we have ſeen,de- 


Frived from Sacred Inſcriptions m 7emples 


'*pretended-alfo to have been written either. - 


" Fin Freroghphicks, or Sacred CharaFers, 


to which as the Przeſts were ſuppoſed to 


have the eaſieſt acceſs, ſo they were alſo, 
'by thoſe Myſtical IrſtraFions which they 
"were obliged to know as Prieſts, beſt 


os for underſtanding them : And _ 
at he might alſo give an account why 
ſuch #rheard-of Writings might have been 
ſo long concealed from Pulgar knowledge, 
becauſe: being Sacred, and written by a 
Sacred Perſon, they might have been kept 
within the Adis, only amongſt the Prieſts 
which might alſo give an account how 


| they might afterwards miſcarry, before 
"the pretended Sanchoniathon. was to ap- 


pear to quote them, though they mighe 
have been ſuppoſed really extant when 
| he 


C 86' ). 

he was to Cole his Obſervations from 
them. Acccrdingly, whoever of the 
Philoſophers; made it his buſineſs to en. 
quire into the Monuments of any place, Bil 
whether Hiſtorical,” or Philoſophical, made Wy 
his addrefles to the Prieſts of the place, 
| ' whole Antiquities he was deſirous to 

_ learn.” So. Pythagoras in Phenicia to the 
rhagor. Pr ophets , the Poſterity of Mochws, in Feypt 
Porpbyr. to the Heliopolitane, Memphitane and 
-"w i Dioſpolitane Prieſts, particularly to Ocnn- 
_ rarch, So- phis or Pſenuphis, and perhaps Sonchis 
wee Solon and Lycurgys, but particularly So 
ofiri,, lon, tothe ſame Prieſts now mentioned 3 
4 lem. 41. Endoxns to Chonuphis, and Plato to Sech- 

2c ** zuphis. And for Plato, on occaſion of 
his Story of the Iſland Atlantis, and the 
Exploits of his own Country-men - the 
Athenians againſt them, for which he was 
beholden, not to any Athenian Monu. 
ments, but only to thoſe” pretended to by 
the FXgyptian  Saitane Prieſts : So he 
thought himſelf concerned, as well as he 
could, to defend their Cred:t, and to do 
it by theſe degrees. Firſt, though this 
was only a matter of Secular Hiſtory, yet 
for the berter recommendation of it, he 
refers, not to Secular, but Sacred Records. 
Next he afligns theſe Sacred Writings, as 


was undoubtedly moſt 'proper, to the 
| cuſtody 


> Þ» 303, 
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l 
e Hates a Recommendation of the Credit of 
- Wtheir Prieſts, beyond any of other places 


that might be oppoſed to them, from the 
particular conveniences they enjoyed, 
> above others, for addicting themſelves 
Wholly to the employment of their own 
Frofefiion, and their nnmixedneſs with 
the Prophane Vulgar. Accordingly they 
who, before Sarchoniathor, pretended to 
abliſh their own Records, were gene- 


the, and Cheremon, And Manethd afſumes 
the Title in the very Dedication of his 

ork,, as if it were purpoſely to add the 
greater credit to his performance. And 
though the Jews pretended to no ſuch 
Sacred Pillars or Inſcriptions nor ever 
kept their Sacred Books fo reſerved from 
the Vulgar, either in Sacred unknown 
C(herafters, or by laying them up in the 
* | &djta ; - yet becauſe it was faſhionable, 
> Bthey alſo infiſted on the ſame way of de- 
) Efending their own Records againſt the 
> I Hearhens who. contradicted them. So 


a tody of the PrieiFs. Then he infigu- | 


mlly Prieſts. So was Beroſus and Mane- AP. Fuſch, 
r. GT, 


P.. 6. 


Joſepins alſo reaſons. He alſo derives his Cone. 45: 


formation ſrom the Sacred Records of his pie. 1-1, , 


own Nation. He makes the preſerving © 1036, 


theſe Records the peculiar Province . of 
their Priefis, He inſiſts on the ſame Ou4- 


lifications 


” 


| (88) 
lifications of their Prieſts, which Plato hall 
uſed before him, their Separation front 


Secular Employments, and their. «#mix-WFe 


edzeſs with Vulgar Afﬀinities. And as of- 


ten as he has occaſion to vindicate his ownW4, 
Credit, either againſt Juitus Tiberienſ, Wi 


or the then Gertile Authors who had given 
other accounts of the Fewifh War, than he 


had done, though this were not a Subjet 5 
wherein he could pretend any Sacred Re. 
cords, yet (till he mfifts on this. Topick of BF: 
his being a Prieſt for Vindicating his own 5; 
_ aniq.xvi. Hiſtorical Credit againſt them. - So that BY 
11-P-59% from hence 'the Learned* Bochert might | 


 Appion, L. have ſeen a very uſeful reaſon why Sas} 
. 2-P.1038. choniathon, when he makes his Hierom- 
baal not only a Few, but a Prieſt, ſhould | 
alſo underſtand the name 'Prief# in the YP 
Sacred and Popular fignification. 
$. XXXIX. AND having thus made him 
a Jewand a Prie#, it followed farther, 
that he was to be made a Prief# of the God 
ofthe Fews. But Fao (which is the ſame 
name with Jevo, and is read for it 1n this 


r5:odorze. lame paſſage of Porphyry concerning Sar- N% 
Therap-ii- chonzathorn, as we have it in Theodoret) 7 


is the name by which the God of the Zews 

was known among the Heathens, even 

- Biblio: before the time of Philo Biblyus. Dioao- 
| thec.Lii, rus Sjenlus in the time of Avguſtus, had 
| exprelly 


f (&%) 
F- wreſly made Jas to be the Gad from 
whom Moſes, as .he would have it be- 
heved , pretended to have received - his 
Laws. And it way alfo: hence, be con- 
Faured why, he pitched on Gideor ra- 
ther than any other. on whom he was to 
Father | his Forgeries., .He defignedly 
chooſes to call him. by his - Sir-rame of 
t Hierombaal, rather than his Original name 
f Gideok, poſſibly becauſe ic was the 
Faſhion, as 0n other occaſions, ſoon. the 
ſhierpbing the Office of a Prieſt, for 
| Orientals, to change their names, as 
ne Ceremony of their Conſeeration, Thus 
Pop whom they made a Treoyraulersd:, 
d | the Agyptian name given him. of 
onthom-phanech in the Scripture ,. but 
eteſe eph in Cheremon 3, Moſes 
at of  Oſarſiph in Manetho Chertmon a ap. Foſeph. & 
Tthen.. in Cheremon, Joachim, goed jg he © has 
ut eſpecially Melch; with the ofer/pbap; Aanctb. Fol 


C.  Appien. Ls 1. P. 1954. A 
£e in Clemens Alexandri- 75.000 Chormm., 


And this might alſo have Fucp5. ib. p. 1057. B. 

- the reaſon why Nebachad. Faach'm and Melchi after 

zar Changed- the names of his Aﬀumption into 

miel and the Three Children Heaven. Clem. Alexandr; 

henhe had giventhemup to ms 1+ P-343: © 

th Inſtitution of the Chaldears who 
were reputed Sacred among them. , And 
ron this account, as I ſaid, he mighit the 
'S __ rathe? 


aÞ., E1/, Pr, EY, IX, 
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rather make a Prieſt of Gideon, becauſe 
there is none of the Judges but he that 
has any more than one name ' given him 
in the Scripture. But infiſting on his Au- 
thority as a Prieſt, he might think it more 
convenient to call him by his Myſtical 
Name, rather than by that by which he 
was .commonly known. Beſides, who 
knows but he might purpoſely pitch upon 
the name 'Tsefzcx that the very name 
might. ſeem to the Greeks (for whom 
he deſigned his pretended Tranſlation) 
to imply his being A "Isge0; ? There are in- 
numerable Examples of the like abſurd 
Etymologies of Words of other Tongues, 
efpecially among Myſtical Writers of all 
forts, both Jews and Gentiles, from Greek 
Originals, which yet generally prevailed. 
How much more cafie was it for him to 
impoſe on them in a Tongue ſo little un- 
derſtood by them as the Hebrew or P»- 
nick > They themſelves took a Liberty of 
doing it, when they had a mind to prove 
their own Fi®ions from ſuch ignorant 

Etymologies. Thus Lyſemachws 


Lyſmach. ap. Fo;eph. proved that the Jews had built 
| os. - of aber their City Hieruſalem , with 
derives #icroſolymz qua- theSacrilegions ſpoils of all other 
11 ieggy  Zenowwr® , Temples and Altars they met 
with in their way from the | 


Etymo- 
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\. Etymology y. of Hieroſolyma quaſi irene. 

?Who knows alſo but he might himſelf 

ther a thing he was ſo villas ſhould 

rove; true. from the very Hebrew name 

bf Gideon? It may be he might think it 

{to have ſome affinity with the yV ren. Vid-S:4den | 

(dred by. the LXXII #249140} and Tram: Syntagm. 

*Þxiro;, which none can doubt to have been x. c. 2:& * 

"proper to. the Syperſtitions Prieſt. hoods of Buxtorf. 

*thoſe times, of which kind it is moſt like- 

Webs Heathen would make that of Gi- 

geons. As for the Letter G, where it 
ſtands for | y, there: it is frequently neg- 

k&ed, A; even where it ſtands for 3, 

Ws it does here, yetit 1s eaſily changed for 

-another- Letter of the ſame Orgar, as» is. 

"But, if we muſt needs take in the 3, yet 

'be might poſhbly colle& the ſame from 

p11 the root of (1972. It it fignifie to 

"deſtroy, we know the Sucrifices were Sym- 

hols of deſtruction, either as acknowledg- 

'td due for paſt crime, or as imprecated 

in caſe of any new violation of Faith for 

the future, as :in thoſe which were uſed 

jn the making of Covenants. Accordingly St, Math, 

the word og mutir 15 ufed for deſtruZion. XXiV« 51. 

'ho doubt in alluſion ro the '*7%wa which 

were cut into two pieces for the Copenarters 

to paſs through. But if it {ignifie to di- 

' | Vide, that is yet moſt properly the Prieſts 

, G 2 _ Office, 


* C0” 
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Office, whence the Notion of 3g Sonudiy + 


Gez. iv.-7. in the LXXIl. 
dividing we underſtand the diyiding the 
whole for the Parties to paſs through, 
or the dividing the back (whence the 
Notion of Teyaoulre 1n the Apoſtle) 
to look into the Entrails, or the dividing 
the Fat to Gods patt to be burnt, not re- 


— wan famons Story of Prometheus among the 
*0080- Heathens, which is ſuppo 
perly to belong tothe Caſe of Carr. 

$ XL. It was alſofurther uſual in thoſe 
Precedents, whom our pretended Author 
ſeems to emulate in Forging this work, 
ro begin their Antiquities with a Philoſo- 
phical Kogueywria. So had Moſes, whoſe 
Tranſtation by the LXXIT. very probably 
firſt ſet the reſt npon it. So had Beroſas, 

| in 214, 4s appears by what we have from Mexan- 
Gr. p.6. & der Polybiftor out of his Firſt Book. So 
- deFr. Ev. Mazetho's 11 his . Book Sothis, the ſame it 
"P-44-C- ſthonld ſeem with bis ics 314G;; in which 
was contained his Theologia, another name 
of the Myſtical 2ccounts of thoſe Firſt Ori- 
ginals, and it may be the ſame wit the 
$2003 Mentioned by Suidss, and ſeems 
to have been alſo the beginning of his 
Hiſtosxy. Thus therefore Philo allo 
thought 


: \ In Fuſcb. 


Voce Mx- 
” yaihuy. 


ab, in the Apoſile, applyed to Sacrifices 
Whether by 


ſerving it to themſelves, of which the Þ 


ſed moſt pro- 
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gpovpir It convenient to begin his Sax- 
honiathon with a Philoſophical, but My- 

"ſtical account of the beginning of the 

World. And here alſo the Mgyptiar 
Notions had generally obtained. 1-have 

thewn how Beroſas and the Phenicians 
cameto pretend to them. I have alſo 

thewn how the Dodrine even of Mofes 

came to be taken into them. Biitit ſeems 

to have been the cuſtom of the /Egypri- 

#5, to father all their Arts and Monu- 
ments, and Sacred Conſtitutions on Her- 

wer. Thence ſo many thouſand Books 7 MYR. 
aſcribed to him in Jamblichns, Nor was rrotfy 

it only taken up by them. It was uſual 

In thoſe times to father the Monuments of 

' | a Sect on the firſt Author of it. Thus the 

Golden Yerſes, and other works among 

the Pythagoreans aſcribed to Pythagoras, 

who yet isſaid to have written 

(*) nothing, and that with * Fo-pb. c. 4ppron. Lt. 
; | . 4" 1045. E. Lucian de lavſ, 
a dehign that his Diſciples in falut.S, Hieronym. adv. 

might not read, bat live AC- Rufin. Plutarch. de Fort. 

cording to his Injunftions. pins re” bale; 

Thus Plato's Diſcourſes father- 258. Claudizn. Man. de 

,ed on Socrates who yet dif- Ty nay; ory ot, 
owned (*/ his being the Au- 5,73.'p. The tame arhe. 
thor of many things there at= ns ſays concerning 

tributed to him. Thus (*) Zo- Gordo ane Penn we 

"Weſtres's works kept ſecret a- 2: 507.B. (*) Clem. Al, 

| G 2 ; mong SEC. Is P. 34s D, 
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mong the Diſciples of -Prodicus,- a ſhrewd 
ſuſpicion of their being Forged by them. 
And this modiſh way of thoſe times was, 
in alllikehhood, the occaſion of : fo many 
Suppolititious Works Forged by the Primi- 
tive Hereticks under the name of the Apo- 
(*) Eupo- files;So allo (*) Enoch being owned by the 
£7. Þ:, Babyloniahs tor the Author of Judicial A- 
Ev. L.ix. ſtrology, and other Arts and Sciences, being 

pretended to have been revealed to his 

Son Mathrſzlih by an Angel, was in all 

likelihood the occalion of Forging the 

Prophecy of Ezoch, and thoſe Diſcoveries 
Frazm.aP. pretended 1n it by the '£241292., though it 
"Pri & © alſo appears that the Books of , Mercyry 
Lattam. favqured the ſame accounts of the fall of 
Div. in4 thoſe Angels, becauſe the Babylonians and 
_ eAigyptians both pretended to. the ſame 

Traditions at. Heliopolis. . But ia no ſort 
| of Writing was this more frequent .than 
| Cr) Ex- 1n their (1) Dialogues, wht was the 
Pned by FOIM generally oblcrved - in theſe pre- 
. Cicero EP. tended Works of Mercury. And [-can- 
bare un not tell, but theſe ſame Traditions of || th 
Acaiem. | the Heliopolitanes were {0 far COUNnte- dY 
& Macrob. nanced by the Jews therſc]ves,.as their | 
I 1.c. ;. own Revealed Religion . would give | 
Jeave. The account of Moſes's Expc- || W 

dition into /#&:thiopia, and ſeveral othgr 

things much for his advantegge, was m—_ 

| y 
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| Cos... 
by Artapanus from the Heliopo- | - 
ares, and greedily followed 4rt4p4.apyd 


Euſeb.Pr. 


by Joſpher, which ſhews no ill Fygk, qui. 5 
yn 


underſtanding among them. '$0 
allo does the Jews chooſing 
that place above all others, to xiii. 6. xx.'s. 
build their Egyptian Temple - vii. 30. 

of Oias, 1 mean at the Helio- 7 
jolitane Leontopolis in contradiſtintion 
to Leontopolis, that was the head of a di- 
ſtint rows, Nor is there any heed to be 
taken of the Rabbirs who placeit in Alex- 
adria, though I believe, by Alexandria 
they mean the whole /Egyprian Colony 
of Jews, in oppoſition to- their Colonies 


in other Countries. 


XLI. THIS Egyptian Philoſopher. there- 
fore, being that which was ingredient in 
moſt of the received Keoweyric:, at leaſt 
being pretended and conceived to be fo, 
how different ſoever the accounts were, 
which were pretended \from that ſame 
Original 3 therefore Philo Byblias, alfo 
thought it fit to take it into his pretended 
Sanchoniathon. And becauſe he had found 
it Fathered on. Authors who - ſo little 
agreed concerning the Particulars of it, 
Where it was to - had, and | who: muſt 
therefore ſome of them be certainly miſta- 
ken; it was therefore neceſſary to pre- 
| G 4 tend 


Foſeph, Ant. xil, 15+ 


Bell. Jud. 


Vid. Selden 
de Succeſt. 
in Pontif. 
Heb. L. ils 
C. $» 


CD 
tend to ſome very certain zveans.of Infor, 
mation. Atccordihgly he alfo pretendsto 
the Writings; not the Pillars of. Tartu; 
,or Mercury. Which, by the way, make 
it ſuſpicious that he took his Information 
from the Books as Publiſhed from the He 
Liopolitane Pillars, ſeeing he does not him- 
ſelf, ſo muctras pretend to the Original 
Pillars themfeIves ; *and yet to ſecure his 
Credit from being only at the Second hand, 
he pretends-that Mercy caufed them to 
be written Originally, not in Pillars, but 
40-Books. But becauſe ſo many before 
bim-who -had pretended t.» thoſe fame 
Writings, had yet miſtaken in Interpret- 
ing them ; he therefore contrives- a likely 
account how they might haye a likely/oc- 
<afion of ſich miſtakes, and yet bimlſelf 
be free from the-Suſpicion of the like Er- 
r0rs, He pretends' therefore that the firſt 
Writings off Mercury, had extricated the 
Philoſophicsl accounts of the firft Origi- 
als of things, from the Mythological Atts 
of concealment, wherein Antiquity had 
involved them; * and that it was ſome 
while after, but yet before any communt- 
.cation- with the Greeks, that the . Prieſts 
- had*agam involved them. Which yet be- 
11g" done before” Orphens's time, by whole 
-tneans'they came to the Greekz;,was a plain 
m0. PIETY occaſion 
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occaſion bow the Greek Writers, who fol- 
lowed thoſe latter acconnts darkened pur- 
oſcly by the Prieſts, might be miſtaken. 
ecauſe they had nothing to inform them 
0 © but. theſe defignedly obſcure Alegories, 
e. © which were both capable of many ſenſes 
n- Þ jn themſclyes 4 and if any certain owe 
al I had been preſerved, yet it had not bei 
is © eafily diſcoverable by the Greeks without 
d, Þ the Prieſt:, who, as I ſaid, were not for- 
0 {ward tocommunicate any thing of that 
it B nature to Strargers.. 
ell -$.XLIIL. AND by the ſame means he 
e | had alſo provided an account how the 
- | Egyptians themſelves might be miſtaken 
y | concermng their own Philoſophy. © For 
- | thoſe Prieſts, who firſt involved them, 
If Y are faid to have delivered them 'down 
- | thus obſcured, both to their own Suc- Ap. Fuſeb. 
t reſſors, x) mis *m,00%mu5, that is, to ſuch a et | 
e | were initiated in their Myſteries, as I be- © 
- | lieve Vigerys bas rightly rendred it. It 
$ | ſeems then, that they muſt nat have been 
1 | ſuppoſed to have cleared them, even to 
e | ſuch as were 7nitiated, which ſure they 

- would. have done, if themſclves had pre- 
| ſerved any certajn Tradition concerning 
them. . Accordingly they are ſuppoſed to 
have continued under this obſcurity, till 
(after many Generations from Ca D420 

WI HI 
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 Surmubelus and Thuro are ſaid to have fip 
again unriddled them. So 1 underſtand 
thoſe words of Philo Byblins 3 <Muyeies 
imTwesds'rny # Oconoier ipomoxy. For this Bhi 
ſeems to have been the Notion of that. 5 


Sacred ' term #$o75u3;, as it is uſed in the 
counterfeit Writings of Mercury (whom 
this ' Anthor follows) and the Pen-men 
of - the New-Teflament, and other ſach 


Writersof that Age, for the Revelation of ih 


Myſteries, 1 ſappoſe from that Literal 
SS<ge and von5wis, and withdrawing of 
the V:il before the Shrine of the Image by 
the "I:292drms, which were in the ordina 
courſe of Iritiation to be uſed 'to thoſe 
| who were bfought into the dark Aadyta, 
and mnitiared in the higher ſort of [nitia- 
tion called 'tmor]/e, Theſe therefore 1 
ſuſpeF to have been prerended for the 
Authors of - the *Amizpupe *Apurrior ypdpuant, 
to' which this Author pretended, as has 
already been obſerved. Wherein if I be 
not miſtaken, it will than be farther ſuſ- 
picious, that theſe Authors themſelves did 
not fo difcover them as to make them com- 
mon to the prophane Valzar, but only ſo 
as to retrieve the Tra4itions of the Prefs, 
which had probably, by that time, quite 
miſcarried, after they had been ſo long re- 
ſerved in their Byeaſts, and intruſted only 
to 
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ve ſpOrel-Tradition. For, if theſe diſcove- 
nd i had been deſigned for the Pulgar, the 


of ſptiegs which contained them, would , 
is ſat have been ſtyled "Anizpups, (the pro- 
at Wer term for Myſtical Writings) nor con- 
be Bed to the "am, and by that means 
mn Fadred inacceſſible to wninitiated Perſons, 
n they are ſuppoſed to have been. Be- 
h Rides that, by the preſent extant Epiſtle of 


Sor, it appears that the Ammonians 
ſt not have been for divulging their 
Whſterres. -h3465 

=8. .XEUI. AND in giving this account 
M |: all that had before him, writtenon. 
ts Subje&, might have been miſtaken, 


6 


fr the ſame time ſecured his own Au- 


ority from the like Exceptions. For 
aving pretended before, that Taantus 
3 written his Books clear from thoſe 
Mythologies and Allegories wherein they 
had been involved by the Prieſts, and 
were afterwards again involved till they 
were a ſecond time unriddled by Surmu- 
belys and 7huro;and baving made his Sax- 
honiathon derive his Information imme- 
duately, both from 7aauts's own Books, 
and from the Books of thoſe Expoſitors, 
Who . afterwards retrieved his way of 
Ipeaking clearly without A/egories : He 
had hereby ſecured himſelf of two _ 
| O 


( 100) 


- of great moment -for recommending hight; 


Credit... One was, that his Trformati 


were derived from clear and unobſcuredi 


* Originals, not from Mllegorical and '$e 


cond-hand accounts, from them who had 
no mind to be underſtood by. thoſe tolls 


whom they communicated their My. 


ries. Anqgther was that, even for thoſe 


Originals themſelves, he did not depend 
on a ſingle Authority. The' conſent « 
the Writings of Mercury, with thoſe g 


the Ammonians, were, to be mutual atte- lg 


ſtations of the Sixterity of each .(at leaſt 
would be pleaded as ſuch by him) that 
neither the Original Writings of Taautir, 
nor thoſe retrievements from the Ammo 
rians, Might ſeem: ſuſpitious of being the 
Figions of thoſe who firſt. produced 
them. For having pretended them to be 
from diſtant Writers, .and diſtant places, 
and Sacred inacceſſible Records ; it would 
be pretended that there conld not have 
been that Communication between them, 
as tomake them able to agree in Forge- 
ries. Yet was not this excluding of Alle- 
gories to. be underſtqod fo, as 1f he had 
avoided all Fables ; but particularly with 
reſpe&t to the Stoical way, whether by 
them derived to the later Xgyptiars, or 
borrowed from them. That was to {l/e- 

gorize 


.* 
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 USSize their firſt Hiſtories into a Korwoyie, 
"0 SSyſtetne' of Natwral Philoſophy, to make 

fer fignifie the Ether, Juno the Air, 


by fe the Earth, Neptune the' Sea, &c. 

ad fo to Allegorize the Hiſtory ' of the 
;, Hons of thoſe Perſons into a Hiſtory of 
Moores 2s if indeed' there had never been 
k: th AZFions or Perſens, but only that the 
7 ral Elements "of ' Natrre had been 


htice#j repreſented by ſuch Vames, and 
-* "Phenomena ot Ngture had,by a Poetical 
© {foſopopete, been turtied into a Romance. 
it {far theſe were indeed the Allegories de- - 
- (ned by Philo Byblins, appears by theſe 
' FFOrc s of his : A of | wr viwmamu F i1sg0>byuy, Philo Bybl. 
Wi ply Jovore Des) (ra, os arms ammuayn, - TW 
Las las £ uy Fs CMP aHouy TH , x * Tots x80 Wixolg "5% Bo; 
Duan wy yirner TI4 EY 01, jyfie xy TErHOS, 
g700y abris tm yer Tpov ws wn padVo; me ouro- 
toy TH 2] anouay yErouiya, And apainy 
Aur ognous, mis (Th guinxois 4 xoopns's may Ap, Euleb, 
tetwExs, ec. And-what with graceful Pr. Ev. L. 
thixtures of - Poetical. fancy, in..the moſt ® —_—_ 
* JAntieng Hriters of their Firſt Originals, 
who. were generally Poets ; whe with 
that delight of the Artiexts in Parables, 
{and 10 veſting their Parables with Hiffo- 
ricaland likely Circumſtances 5 what with 
that ordinary Method of theſe Myſtical 
Writers, who uſually made way for rheir 
| | Allkegories, 


( 102,,) 
Allegories by catching at little occaſions affihe 
confuting the Hiſtorical "Trath of ' whayh&#* 
they deligned to Alegorize (wherein whit 
ſee them imitated -by Philo, Origen, anWY 
the other Antients who firſt began to prafii®* 
Qice this way - with: the Scriptwres) I aſh 
with all theſe ways; ; they made.it indeedfWr 
ſeem likely, if not congething all that waſſ®' 
ſaid of thoſe.Perſoy:,yet concerning manyſſ! T 
of then, ' that they 'wexe: not (o:much'a|0' 
deſigned for yo Traths,. but only 


. liegoricel R reſent etion. Yet the T 
ing diſtinguiſhable from; theic de 3 
Rories, at leaſt not in later tune f 


after the obliceration of the Origizal 7ra. 
ditions 3 and being-withal delivered on}$* 
the ſame Asthority which delivered. they * 
defigned Hiſtories 3 muſt therefore render [4 
all their -Hiſtories liable to juſt Sulpi-| 
$. XLIV. NOR does-it ſeem to have p 
been the way of Alegorizing only, thatY: 
Phils found fault with in the Greek Wri- 
rers, and that uncertainty of their Hiſto-Y 
ties which neceſſarily followed there |? 
upon 3 bnt alſo the mdecorouſneſs of | 
their Alegories to their Deities, which ( 
the Epicrrearns and Jews before, but now 
in Phils time, the Chriſtians had lately || ? 
made great advantage of, for expoſing { 


the 


$S OL 


ved | 
@ 


«lt 


by | as 


le 
” $0 Tues ofs CvLumerps29 EvOr, feabunony } anifleray. 
ſheſe were- the Mlegories ſo much decry- 


not only by Adverſarics, but diſown- 


te] 


( 103 ) 
p received Rhone, When he makes 
pbret (defigne the ſame with Sargb) 
TE wen, The very name of Vid. Por 
yweph is Allegorical, and in the Philoſo- !\? plyr. oy 
oi * Allegories, of a peculiar - fignificaty - ——=AAN 
This therefore Philo takes particu- 
i© notice of, that. from theſe Allegories 
of the Phenician Prieſts, the Greeks had 
ok en occaſion. to ſet up thoſe which were - 
yvery offenſive, and gave.ſo great ad- 
Foag: to their. common, . Adverſaries. 
by Se Hoted'S, &Ty KVUKAIKOE menus or Sropries,, Philo ap» 


{ | aermpey &s, Py Trravoue hes ETAagay idJas _ =_ 


d by the Philoſophers generally, and ſuch 


{ pencrally as, with any judgment, under- 


i160 


=> <>. 


+" TY 3ST — 


vok the defence of the received Religi- 
* 'That the Gods ſhould have a begin- 
vp and be Borx by the ConjunQtion of 
es and Females like other Mortals, 
this he means by their ©topmriat ) That 
they ſhould be moleſted by Fars. and 
Feanved to ſo great extremities, as the 
Fables pretended, in the Wars with the 
nts,and Typhon and Enceladus and the 

-; wh Ghoſ: were the Tarmuexi«: and 
Trmpopayer ) That they (ſhould Emaſeulate 
one another as Saturn is _—_—_ to 
| ave 


G CI. 
have ſerved Ourazs, and Jupiter his Fi 
ther Saturz (thoſe are the "Exmua? is = 


'meant,)/ Theſe the wiſeſt Men looked 8 
©6n, ndt only as cotruptions. of their Hi WH 
 Rories, but as reproaches to their Gods. | 
and Relipi 
De Alle- *-1rid thereto 
gor. Ho- 1. -. s }-.6:t49 ©: Da - i 


5” he WE = 11, F M7, 77 L i 
— clides, atd' erally the Stoicks, who for y 


ons. ' Plato diſowned, then, BE 
re. ſends Homer Crowned out BW" 


edd. Poer. this very teaſor! turned them into 'Hlego NI 
de 1/.& Of: yy. So Pluterch, Proclus and 'Matrobju. 


ric v-355-"Arjd therefore here Philo thought "be YÞ 
Theol. | night do an acceptable piece of ſervice to 
Plat Lib.1: the common cauſe of-.Phzloſophy and Pg 
ceti5omn, £4#5ſes ii gerieral, if he could from the 
þ  Sdp. - L. Orictuals of theſe Fiftions, ſhew that they | 
1-2. were interided for no other but Filf+ons, 
| by thoſe who firſt invented them; and 
that they had no grounds in their Firſt 
and moſt ſimple, and moſt credirable Tra 
dition atid Hiſtories,but were ſuper-added 
by thoſe who neither did, nor could pre- 
tend to ay new means of Information, 
and by this means diſoblige their common {| 
cauſe, from the defence of what the com- || 7; 
mon conſent of ' their . Wiſe men - had 
5 to be indeed ſo very indefen- 
tble. 
C. XLV. HE pretends therefore, in his 
own Hiftory, to give us, from the fore- 
mentioned 
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ſtories, what” he'was to. 
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ft"Inflefenſible *way 
| from Whickhe had prete! 
riedicate' 1 ir” xeterved” Rehgi 
Keg "His - _— et 


Mr DNS: tw? which 
ERA poſer s thy moſt 
og ories.* "Bat this he 
8a):ge? have been done 


aturn, who was' afterwards 
4 ade, God; elpecially as the 
Gf implſca''ndr a int Hebour 


off; butalfo 4 Dibini Nature. © And con- 
H cerming 


rag as key. 4d  Taautus an 
£14tian, by the Rivers. cog ben af 
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Co) 
the ſeveral ::Oftiz and Gitr of Glues, frond 
(which no-doube/ all the "Folnrains of 2- 
yþit proc procegdel}; [Owhich't wefe 'accordi fy 
alſo/1nto'Blood, wheti Nils wa 
4d then-he mighe alle tothe Tradidh 
*of ithe Agyptions, that Nihis was derived 
from Tow as Dioddrus tells us. 
t:8b Hontes calls. it aimmr7 
br! ety Y” by (dy: ry ufols MimH To raje6Td ©  Olvog 8. 
PL v op - Wor wm] 
Fe > ApS AZAip, . 
YAY JS” 8s Negev nl. ToTeuſo IÞ. 
vUS7Fot 1 Fd; 5 
36671& with him is 3H.” And t am apt 
6 think that the reaſon why he called. it 
"i737, was becauſe of © all thoſe many 
' | Opinions® which, were afterwards raiſed 
' | roncerniis the Rife of Niles, he rather 1n- 
. 'cined tothat' which derived it from the 
"tr which: i8 called Jupiter and 'Ougeri;, as 
{'faid in he" larger Senſe, whether from 
the Rain [the melred. Szow, both of 
which bs g to Jupiter 1 the ſenſe now. 
mentioned.” The moſt 'M} Antient and 'moſt 
Populer Opinions re niolt likely to haye 
been intended'by'the Mythologer:. And to 
prove that this was fo, we canhot have a 
fitter Teffimony than this of Hoer. He is 
one of the'moſt Antient of the Pager Wri- 
te. As4'Pott, He is moſt faited to Vulgar 
capacity,'#nd of neareſtaffigity to the My- 
thologiſts. He was an Aggptian Boxn, 'of 
H 2 the 
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may believe 


Foo bar wiker cb him or 


je Pare molt of hi Pio Neg 
f am-the 


eBatians.. Whence it will 
ow, that this was wel probably the Py. 

pular received the Xgypri. 
ans in the timeof How of-:the Two 

- Opinions(which as 1 faid = make for this 
DR) one of them was received by moſt 

of the Greateſt and moſt Antjent even a- 

mong the Egyptians themſelves, That the 

Niles had its Original from Rain, was the 

(1) 4rifet;, Anonym. Opinion of (1). * (2) 


ap: Rage, THER .— Agatharchides, and af the /Eg1p- 


' dor.Sicul,Bibl.L, 1.7 he» Ho P rieſts, as (3) Endoxus al- 


opk. -Simocarts ap. Phor, ſures us; That i KO was =_ 
Cod. LX was the ſenſe of (4). 

) Ap. Piuterchs d 
£20 Philo Ko »4hh £ (9 rac yore6)4 ay) ) 


Diodor.Stc.Bib.L.1 
(6 Sf 5) Setec.” 'Nat. porter o Exrjpidg, F 
Ge 


Antiquit ti alſo by 
vet. i qnirz,men 

(2) Luce Vi. h jr rr and. LY IL) Mel 
| __— 9. Ww r ſoc .,we 

| Dioder. SIOHe< 3s Me or W ps, og. fo by the 


Antics tans; Or b moli. Amtient 
Pl#loſop hg fk in all Theol eher- 
owed. what. the Y: ſaid COOEerAg. it from 


fon ie mic 1s <qually fubſeryjent,,to 


«What might have been. the. aQual 
of” the prexnded Hermes-in this Alb 


iv ebad 4 > eeba : begory: 


FS "4 ', 
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eafion to th Faricy of thoſe Antient Athe 


Fam ces 


feldy 3; th oilkinderthe Gy it C Ted | 


(109) 
\ And that Nu; is derived fromthe 
of * the Genitals of Otirams, rather 
thanany other part,might haye been totx- 
vieGthe Fruitfulneſs of this River above 
all-orhers./Fhe Skere it brought along with 
EnIED the: _— gs Sos and' was 
withal ſo very Prolifick, as that it Engeti- 
_ drad feveral- nineals, andthixde Wont 


Fruitful that uſed the Water,and gave ots 


ifts,; who thoughs the firft Men predy 
out of the Slines of Niles. "Now if 
bid the nicaning tight in chis mſtance; dis 
wilt alſo afford a" new Argtimient agaitiſt 
our Fed ſly Serchoniathons Either "he 
> Fiony OE was whe 
theſe Phyſcle ro gorres, E 

Uy.from the" Sed-belowr fort.of thetti,;and 
th was z miftsle'ithat” ttinſt” n&eds have 

Ufel, :arid with He /@1r." He: trithft 


needs-have known from the” Books thertt- * | 


- reor ty gn oy _ Ws 
materwi trick as" 
marry trooodo ejt a pe rtendled, but... 


thr himfclf, and! make hinyſafpicious of be- 
og for forged by ſome Moder "concerned 
Brie will' conſequently raine thy 
Credit of Santhowiathon allo, it he rcren 
Winoy Fictions irivented' fo long Wo” 
H 3 is 
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hig own time,;;-Qrelt he ditt not confiye 
| mes to-thoſs luformatidnsiof Tidawws; 
which were ingged free-fromtach. Alles. 
ries. And thigwillalſo be.dnother convitti- 
on;of his ffacaricy in:pteteriding: what 
be did. not4ageng-20 pertorem.zlh-alllikeli. 
beod it was Philo who bererhetrayed hiny 
El, .and forgot.cahe Perfortbe iwas roatt 
under the: name of, Seroboiighen.: Which 
will: be. a; convittien: of; ;-hisdifingenaons 
dealing Wa #his, 3s well ag his other: pres 
ns of - Hef, Ioformietions'/, => 1 115 356 
ith XLVk.I HIS ſcermyto have beexithis 
Amther=dehgn. 18 pretendingito the: row 
mentioned meany.of. [iforg#atron: 16 I might 
preſume yer faxther,.to br plot 
on the pery ame 
whom be wasdefirous to-Father his Forge- 
Ties; Idogo whetheriit might not 
© been.i; ymitation bf, che; Keyprias 
to whom Solox and;Pjthagoras are 


Solar. Plus 


his Country wax ' the'- Kgjptian Mercury. 
Im yet becauſe be was:to make, him: as 
6 well 
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= - hay _ = 4 
as py” 
we £04 tco«© ca = oc ou * 


bs Gr. aidto bave pony or diſco+ 
& 0fir:0, Eris WEIR to tpemitff the Egyptian 
Ang Polos He ifiled:pnoig yaoi, and 
Strom. 1. Ave los .cronfiebtlimaſt Learied 
fend, Sag: GtieeaAtrs rexel 
Re eg NOS bim::for -underſtanding 

their 6s av thoſe .eſpecially;.ot 
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\xwell as Mercury, paſs for Phenicianr's 
- therefore he might think 'it fit'a little to 
- difpuile his name with a termination diffe- 

rentifrom that whereby he was'known'to 
016908758 as he id Lger >= the 
name of Mercury.” He calls him defigned{ 
 Favitns, whom he confeſſes that the Eeyps 
 Hazs called wy, 'the Mexundrias und. 
. Why might he +not accordingly-call- him 
' Saxchoniathon, whom the HEexyptians called 
Sonchis, eſpecially if by ſach'a change he 
could draw ſuachan-Argument' for hiscre- 
dit'from 'hig very 'name;' as' Bocharg cont- 
ceives > This Soxchis had ratight Solon the 


Aris; 1y9), Phis ſeems'to have been no "TW" 
other than the 'Araerrioy awoyie in Diodo> ,, Ara 


ris Siculus, and in all likelihood was the Pr. ey. 
ſame with that of Mercury, ' as this of Saz- 
choniathon was profefſedly. .:For thoſe Ar- 
Tantis challenged” Mercury for-thieirs, and 
made him the Sonof Maja the'![Daughrer 
of their fatnous Aſtrological Atlas, and it 
tay be this was 'the reaſon why our prc- 
rended Sarchoniathon alſo thought fit to 
challenge :laras a Phenician, that they 
mighe alſo! have'the double Title to that 
fame! Philoſophy, - on account of Atl as _ 
wellas of Mczrcary. 1am aptto ſuſpect chat 
.. the occaſion of this Philoſophy of - the ft- 
 4entii mighthavebeen takenfrom the men- 
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tion of. he Aflartick Tent i Plans Nat 
knowmto 


#ers. Thig:ſome Author;well 
Diddorus,. might (in-Jrmjtation:of the Phi 
lgfpphical ies, then fo .mugh:4n 
Gihian, and; particularly of Eveworns wha 
witote: his. Seared Hiſtory. frooka like pre 
re og ny of a fitious Jfherd called 
Pauchaie)-tiave,mnade the Subjedt-of new 
Piſtovexiegir.oHe might. haye! Parton 
"bad Tound #tg;and:in d 


dahe: People; ie very wellbes 


came the Pory,:q0 bave.gaven an aceguns 
oftheir Sentiments, on thoſe SubjeR5:eqn- 
cemning Which:that Age-was {o very inquy- 
meg* * £ atveand entions, Yet it :alſobecame it to 
-.*.. derivethemifrom Atlas, andfb ro fir-chias 


£ K- Qpimons tebib Perſon;Or perhaps it-ight | 


- ratheravs been thatyer:moxe antient;ac+ 
otuntzofiydelay, conceriing the: Atleztes. in 
Verſelramt whom Platttdok; bis firſt ocea- 


leh. Gombue as Alta .tellaus) never lived:ta 
$9Jon. P. \ 
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Plato was:mueh. larger ihan-that ſinell ac- 
count given. Riato's Tinent' From:ſbme 
of theſe, rathex'thaii,Timenggit is probable 
Zlier. dc that {Elie had; bis Tradation' that.the 
pn” Kings of Atlantes that were of \ Naptinees 
0% race, wore their-Diadeins of THee-goet1 45 
their Queews did 'of Shee: garts hairs: iiFhe 


Nation 
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ck\Diſcourſes bith;wf.;Selou and. 
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an of, _ ow EE Herodor, 


Melpom. 
Mela. 14. 


Hil, 8. Plin N. 


jrobably from the. na ne a 
yerly plealagy. =— vacreds! :20d: 

Sy; VENF; BL--OT 

ck Philefaply, Bur chomghthas 
lave becn:ths! Ppetich Scepe,, yer the pn 
thiv- ſeem tohave been the Poet that ciatie 
fgaved theſe; ;; that ye may.nok-ad+ 
mr bow:..it - #g15e8, With ther Dds 
rine of Mercaryj) Bor as P/atorhad it fro. 
Salts, (0-Solgte fame 40 have. TY 
- [adibigber tham:Setachis the. iea. And 
canfidering; rhe / oy pretended. of 

tha ts, en Fri  couldor did 
pretend to ſuch: eration; COngerBing 4 
Nation firuate.in the Wef afidfrica as the 
Meymiens.Befides Enoch was'taken for thic 
ao with this famous Afrrelogieel Arles, 43 Enpolemin 
Eipolexrus tells;us.. How :conld: they have = _ 4 
tdken-up this eanjefture, but fron) the a+ 

at they: had obſeryed-between the 

ines. of Atiie, and thoſe, of Erocht 
Roweconld they gacſs at the-Dofrineaf 
krnacb, but by the Apocryphal Writings then 
fFrant undet: his Name?! The-ftlantich 


iz: Dodrines 


( butt Hh very y well Become the ; 


ein of bochor, 17 (M671 440% 
<}XDVI Us Theve endavoureds [ 
thedefign of Selorytn; 


== 
of *thoſe 


then for tlie PraQtce of 
bFhavefhewir hol lictle Fora 'Authoras 


\ HOG was known before _ 
Bybltts,” notw 
ſearch that-had been ns Pheni. 
cider Reterts and how litde'regerded afee: 
E t have hewn hw te hr favoured of 
4, and how much ofthe 
| Mode! (tions. | bave-ſhewn'howlir 
| tle creditable he is in his pretended: means 
+ of Sefordarioi;arnd how-farfromrhatfin! 
r Lowe of Truth; for which he-would 
eit believed;that his Sinthoniathon was 
ſoparticalarlyremarkable.”. 1chave ſhewn 
that thoſt& means themſclyegare alſo ſuſpics 
ons,citherthat-they never. were extant,a3 
Bio Memories of Gideonzor that WR 
oun- 
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rrfeited thernſclves, as the' HW ritings | 
Fits: and the Armoniarr,' thd that 
lng rafter the tine that ''$; anchonitthon's' 
getended to have lived 1 in; tathe could' 
werollowed'n6' wiſh Records in his'ac-/ 

ws of Jew; 3 and'that' his foL' 
Wi 6 the Writings of Mev and the” 
9p ans, $rvalged fo long after his 
= Age, arerather Convidtions c 
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; thiri a Recommetfdation © 
 haveendeavonred + pephoder r 
gold. pet from'the Cirtitihſbanct's heli- 
particular 'accountof the 
o86aſior og defign of each pitticrilar” ob-' 
freed in the! + 2 ev 'of this whole 
rad. And'1 know not what can þe de- 
ed! tnorefor the Convition'of it at this 
diſzince of imme; "and loſs of Origiuat Mo- 
Mawr: t F,. 799 107 3 : 
WA NUVINE /NOR can Ties that this dif. 
wovery will inthe leaſt injarethe Cauſe for” 
which-thoſe P7avs as well as' Learncd Per- 
fav have beenieoncerned,' who! have” hi- 
ttierto-/ _ aſe" 'of this Author for ex- 


re firming ſome Hiftorical or 
fophicalipa fages of Scripture If there 
were any of rhieſe Heathen Antiquities, that 
evuld either pretend rothe Age of the Sers- 
frer, or to that even Domeeftick Evidence: 
tfbeing gemnize, there might then be fome 
LAY prezence 
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make theth ſa picious of For; 
t only. from; d 
, in Adxts, 30nd. theſe. very Pill 
engedin leyeral places, yetwot acces 
: by. IN Pf  NEEa ics 
hg , the: $criptgres 'were:- avly 
he gr an 
inte 
had. the epiobey to leary 


þdomat inlit-gn the Traufte 
etend = 2VE Ce Pho toetan 
better Arguments for it 
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n-gueſſes char Plaro: had Tortie think! 
Sacred Wentings, which 1 Al 
hed not, beſides: that fuch"'#'Swppoſit? 
Aly coinrary to the peo hen 
:d :Story" of _— conc ti 
anſtacion _ formed by 'the'tom © chook 
—_ pang, "1 I fra her 
e miore Antient inſtances! | 
te Hiſtorjan,And: Theode&es the wag? 

J:ſcen and underſtood theſe kT] 
Þxbefore the Tranſlation of Þ 
were affared® by 'Demetrins: ru ac Ap.Fuſe. 
in4r7ftexs, beſides har even' the Book A*-*i2- 
of Daniel, one'of the” lateſt df thern, was 
yet thewn to Alexander 'the' Greet, if we Ant. xi.t. 
may-believe Joſephus; So that even from 
the Giccks we' hiveras early Evidence of 
thetbeing known;!'as Ne bavis of thei 
beingenquired afeety” or of their being in 
gicapacity to underſtand them, and there 
can-berno reaſon toexpett earlier. Beſides 
the | cy bf thoſe other Nations to 
each other; -and/ of - the different Authors Cont. 4- 
aiewot che. fame Nation, were certain hm cs 
Argurnenes that*they” did oe oj from 
dame uniform atid+true Re as the 
whoalt agreed inthe fame Books, as 

5.obſerves.” Ard for the Pematench, 
tharof the Sewaritanes maſt in all likely- 
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